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THE ENGLISH 


HistoricAL Review 


NO. CLIII.— JANUARY 1924 * 


The Battle of Maes Madog and the 
Welsh Campaign of 1294-5 


NE of the main difficulties in studying Edward I’s Welsh 
campaign of 1294-5 is that the evidence, though not incon- 
siderable in bulk, has survived in such disjointed condition that 
it tells only a broken story. This is sufficiently exemplified in 
the standard account of the war given by Dr. J. E. Morris :* 
despite the author’s skill, there are unavoidable gaps in his 
narrative ; and into the unavoidable gap creeps the convenient 
hypothesis. The most important of these gaps and its attendant 
hypothesis need reconsidering in the light of a little new evidence. 
In the North Wales operations, where the king commanded in 
person, the most critical stage of the campaign is involved in 
obscurity. The accepted account, though very well known, is 
worth recapitulating, as it can be supplemented in several 
important details from two documents, a wardrobe account and 
a pay roll, which have not previously been utilized.” 

Edward arrived in Chester on 5 December 1294.2 What 
forces he brought with him is very difficult to say. Dr. Morris 
calculates that he left Worcester for Chester with ‘some 350 
lances ’ and a body of foot which at least included levies from 
Gloucestershire and Shropshire. It seems certain, however, that 
the levies of these two counties were not with the king. It is 
clear from the Wardrobe Accounts that the destination of the 
Gloucestershire men, under Osbert of Spaldington, was Cardiff.* 

1 The Welsh Wars of Edward I, ch. vii. 

* The wardrobe account, dated 23 Edw. I, is in the Public Record Office, T.R. 


(Exchequer, Treasury of Receipt] Miscellaneous Books, 202. The pay roll of John of 


Sandall, of the same year, is in the Public Record Office, E. 407/5/37 [Miscellanea of 
the Exchequer of Receipt). 


* Annales Cestrienses (Lancs. and Cheshire Rec. Soc.), p. 118. 

* On 25 November 1294 a prest was made at Worcester for the wages of 16 con- 
stables and 1,600 foot ‘quos dominus Osbertus de Spaldington eliget et ducet de 
comitatu Gloucestriae et Foresta de Dene versus Kerdyf ’ (T.R. Misc. Bks. 202, p. 33). 
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2 THE BATTLE OF MAES MADOG AND January 


The Shropshire foot, likewise, were at this stage employed else- 
where than with the king. Our new evidence brings out the 
very important fact, hitherto overlooked, that Edward in this 
war had a large force of horse and foot operating in the region 
of Montgomery, and that during December the bulk of this force 
consisted of levies from Shropshire; thus, for example, from 
6 to 15 December 1294, when the infantry of the Montgomery 
army averaged over 10,000 strong, an average of about 7,000 
came from Shropshire, the rest- being drawn from the counties 
of Hereford, Worcester, and Stafford.1 It would seem, too, 
that this Montgomery force had some share of the 350 lances 
which Dr. Morris assigns to the king. It is known that 97 lances 
were in pay at Montgomery on 6 December.? Now Dr. Morris, 
it is true, allows in his calculations for a possible total of 150 
lances under the heading ‘in Brecknock, Builth, Montgomery, 
&c.’, but he evidently conceives this total as split up into three 
or four more or less independent marcher units: he does not 
suggest a considerable royal force serving at the king’s wages 
round Montgomery. The probability is, therefore, that Edward 
arrived in Chester on 5 December with a mounted following of less 
than 350 lances, and with no infantry at all, or next to none. 
He found his infantry awaiting him in Chester. They had been 
ordered to assemble there on 1 December 1294,° and mustered 
over 16,000 strong, made up as follows : * 


Constables. Foot. 

Nottinghamshire . .  . 3 2,340 

Derbyshire . ; . ‘ 11 2,474 

Cumberland . , , : 19 1,900 

Westmorland ‘ ‘ ° 8 855 

Yorkshire . : ‘ ‘ 37 3,700 

Yorkshire (West Riding) . ‘ 13 1,300 

York city . ‘ » ° 8 800 

Lancashire . : ‘ , 25 2,540 

124 15,909 
In passing, one is struck by the very large numbers of infantry 
that the king had collected for the war. On 6 December 1294 
he had the following troops in his pay. There were the 124 con- 
stables and 15,909 foot at Chester. There was also a force based 
on Rhuddlan : its strength is not known, but it must have been 
considerable, since its pay-clerk, Roger Lisle, received a prest 
of £340 for wages on 25 November, another of £400 on 5 December, 
and a third of £500, probably between those two dates.5 Then 

1 E. 407/5/37, m. 2. 


* Consisting of 5 bannerets, 20 knights, and 72 valletti: ibid. m. 4. 


3 Parliamentary Writs, i. 266. ‘ T.R. Misc. Bks. 202, p. 33. 
5 Ibid. pp. 33-4. 
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there was the Montgomery army of 112 constables and 11,460 
foot. Finally, there was a force operating in South Wales. 
Complete details of the numbers of this last force are lacking, 
but its pay-clerk, Nicholas of Okham, is known to have received 
prests on 22 and 25 November for the wages of a total of 40 con- 
stables and 4,000 foot to be levied from various shires and 
liberties,) and again on 25 November and 13 December he 
received prests of £1,000 and £1,333 6s. 8d. respectively for 
wages,” amounts which indicate that the army of South Wales 
at that time was probably a good deal more than 4,000 strong. 
Thus the grand total of the main forces on 6 December must 
have been over—probably well over—31,000 foot. Of course 
the king did not maintain so large a force in the field for long 
periods together—it is clear from the Montgomery roll, for 
example, that the numbers varied greatly from time to time— 
but the fact that he should assemble such large forces for the 
beginning of the campaign is a measure of the greatness of the 
danger in Wales; and the fact that he could assemble such 
forces at all is a measure of the greatness of his power in England. 

On 7 December Edward left Chester and entered Wales by 
way of Wrexham.’ He seems to have taken with him—in addi- 
tion, presumably, to his mounted troops—5,000 of the foot under 
50 constables and to have sent the rest, nearly 11,000 strong, 
to await him at Rhuddlan. The Wardrobe Accounts record that 
on 3 December Hugh of Cressingham received a prest for four 
days’ pay for 124 constables and 15,909 foot.* His next prest, 
on 7 December, was for three days’ wages for 74 constables and 
10,909 foot.> It will be observed that, as compared with 3 Decem- 
ber, the number paid by Cressingham on the 7th is less by 
exactly 50 constables and 5,000 foot. As the king is known 
to have left Chester that very day, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that he had taken the 50 constables and 5,000 foot 
with him. It seems highly probable, too, that the 74 constables 
and 10,909 foot went on to Rhuddlan. On 11 December a prest 
of £600 was sent from Wrexham to Roger Lisle at Rhuddlan for 
wages, followed by another of £200 eleven days later.* This 
implies that there were large forces at Rhuddlan just then, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that Cressingham’s eleven thousand 
were among them. 


1 Made up as follows: Wiltshire, 5 constables, 500 foot; Somerset, 5 constables, 
500 foot; Herefordshire and liberties of Ewias and Three Castles, 14 constables, 
1,400 foot ; Gloucestershire and Forest of Dean, 16 constables, 1,600 foot. 

* T.R. Misc. Bks. 202, pp. 33-4. 

* Annales Cestrienses, p. 118. The remainder of Edward's itinerary has been 
derived mainly from the Wardrobe Accounts, which indicate his general movements 
with sufficient accuracy for the present purpose. 

* T.R. Misc. Bks. 202, p. 33. 5 Ibid. p. 34. 3 * Ibid. 
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From Wrexham Edward struck westwards by Llandegla into 
the vale of Clwyd, moving down the valley through the lordships 
of Ruthin and Denbigh to the coast. This roundabout route 
was chosen, as Dr. Morris has shown, for the purpose of crushing 
the rebels of Ruthin and Denbigh, whom the earl of Lincoln, 
lord of Denbigh, had signally failed to subdue at the beginning 
of November.' Edward reached the coast about 23 December. 
Before moving further into Wales, he stationed the earl of 
Lincoln with a force at Rhuddlan to guard communications with 
Chester. This is shown by the Wardrobe Accounts: on 
25 December Hugh Leominster drew the first of a series of prests 
‘ad vadia peditum morantium apud Rothelan in comitiva 
Comitis Lincoln. solvenda’, and the amounts suggest that the 
force was of respectable size, but not large, perhaps about 
2,000 strong.” Presumably, therefore, the bulk of the eleven 
thousand foot that seem to have been sent from Chester to wait 
for the king at Rhuddlan were now reunited with their five 
thousand comrades who appear to have participated in the royal 
detour through the vale of Clwyd, It was thus, in all probability, 
with an army very strong in infantry that Edward pushed 
on to the west of the Clwyd. He reached Conway just in time 
for the Christmas feast.* 

Up to this point, therefore, the king’s campaign had pro- 
ceeded successfully, and the sequence of events is fairly clear. 
But now comes the important break in the story. About the 
end of the first week of January 1295, Edward seems to have 
advanced from Conway to Bangor.* Then follows a curiously 
silent fortnight, during which the ordinary administrative 


+ Trevet, Annales (Eng. Hist. Soc.), p. 333; Hemingburgh, Chronicon (Eng. Hist. 
Soc.), ii. 58. There were signs of trouble among the Welsh tenants of Ruthin as early 
as the beginning of June 1294. See the very interesting case in Ruthin Court Rolls 
(Cymmrodorion Soc. Record Series), pp. 2-3. 

® This is only a very rough estimate. From 25 December 1294 to the end of February 
1295 Leominster received a total of £900 in four prests for paying the wages of infantry 
at Rhuddlan (T.R. Misc. Bks. 202, pp. 34-5). Roughly, therefore, some £900 was 
expended in the course of about eight weeks: this makes an average of about £17 
daily, which implies about 2,000 infantry or a little less. The earl of Lincoln is only 
mentioned as commander in the entry of the prest of 25 December : it seems impossible 
to say how long he retained the command, but probably no later than March 1295, 
by which time Reginald de Grey appears to have taken over the force (ibid. p. 38 ; 
Exchequer Accounts, 5/18, m. 14). d 

3 Trevet, Annales, p. 334. 

‘ *Tohanni de Norwico papilonario de prestito super cariagio papilionum per 
manus proprias apud Aberconewey, vi die Ianuarii, ¢ sol.’ (T.R. Misc. Bks. 202, p. 34). 
This is a regular entry when the king is on the move. There is one entry in the 
Wardrobe Accounts dated Conway, 7 January, and one in the Fine Roll dated Bangor, 
7 January; so the move may actually have taken place on that day (T.R. Misc. 
Bks. 202, pp. 81-2; Cal. of Fine Rolls, i. 349). According to Gough, Itinerary of 
Edward I, a number of entries in other rolls are dated at Bangor, not only on 7 January, 
but also on 8 January. 
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routine appears to have been interrupted.’ It seems to have been 
during this short period of silence that Edward suffered his 
solitary considerable reverse during the war. Both Trevet and 
Hemingburgh report the episode, though not with all the clearness 
that could be desired. The king, says Trevet, had crossed the 
Conway in order to advance further into Wales, but while he was 
accompanied by only a portion of his army, the Welsh captured 
his supply wagons, so that for a time he was short of food, and 
had to be content, until he was joined by the rest of the army, 
to eat salt flesh and drink water mixed with honey.” Heming- 
burgh tells substantially the same story, with the addition of 
various picturesque details.® The hypothesis advanced by 
Dr. Morris is that the ‘ reliqua pars exercitus ’ which came to the 
king’s rescue was a force commanded by the earl of Warwick, 
who is described by Trevet as gaining.a great victory over the 
Welsh. Dr. Morris naturally locates the battle ‘near Conway ’, 
and assigns it (on indirect evidence) ‘to a day or two before 
January 24’, 1295. This interpretation of the sequence of events 
was mainly suggested, apparently, by Trevet’s account. Trevet, 
after narrating the loss of the supply wagons and the shortage 
of food pending the arrival of ‘ the rest of the army’, proceeds 
immediately afterwards to record Warwick’s victory, and his 
language, according to the accepted theory, ‘ undoubtedly implies 
that the loss of the train, the blockade, the victory, and the relief 
came one after another within a short time ’,’ the relief being 
the consequence of the victory. 

It may be doubted whether Trevet’s words really bear 
this implication, but fortunately the point need not be discussed, 
for he is not the only source of information available. Another 
chronicler—the annalist of Worcester—mentions Warwick’s 
victory over the Welsh. He reports that Warwick 


commisit bellum cum Wallensibus in loco quod dicitur lingua eorum 
Meismeidoc; et prostravit ex illis de nobilioribus septingentos viros 
praeter submersos et letaliter vulneratos. Sed Madocus ap Lewelin eorum 
princeps cum dedecore vix evasit.° 


This battle at Maes Madog ° is clearly the same as that referred 
to by Trevet. Now the Worcester chronicler, as might be ex- 
pected, is a keen observer of Welsh affairs. His narrative of the 
eveyts in Wales in 1294-5 is about the longest in ‘any chronicle, 


! There is no entry in the Wardrobe Accounts between 7 January and 2] January: 
on the 21st a prest is recorded as having been made ‘ apud Aberconewey ’ (T.R. Misc. 
Bks. 202, p. 34). Thereafter business goes on as usual in unbroken sequence. ‘ 

* Trevet, p. 335. * Hemingburgh, ii. 58-9. * Morris, p. 255. 

5 Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), iv. 519. 

* I adopt Professor Tout’s modernization of the monk’s ‘ Meismeidoc ’ ( Political 
History of England, iii. 190). . 
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and contains a good deal of detail—especially chronological 
detail—which when tested proves him to have been a careful 
and well-informed writer. It is characteristic, for example, that 
he should mention the name of the site of Warwick’s victory. 
It is equally characteristic that he should also give the date. 
The battle was fought, he says, on 5 March 1295. 

Before proceeding further, it is well to stop for a moment to 
consider the evidence on which the battle has been assigned to 
‘a day or two before January 24’. That evidence is twofold, 
but indirect: first, the language of the chronicler Trevet, and 
secondly, a letter of protection issued on 24 January at Conway 
in favour of John Giffard... The language of Trevet need not 
detain us. Giffard’s letter of protection, however, is more 
important, because it furnished Dr. Morris with his ‘ reason for 


fixing the date exactly’. The argument had better be stated 
in his own words. 


On January 24 the king, ‘ wishing to show his gratitude to John Giffard, 
has taken him under his special protection and defence on account of his 
bodily infirmity, and also because quite recently he and his men have 
powerfully aided the king in the king’s Welsh expedition’; regi potenter 
subvenit hiis diebus. It is not too much to assume that Giffard had pacified 
the march of Builth and had now come north; Hereford also, some of 
whose followers had protections dated January 7, had probably come up 
after pacifying Brecknock. We can picture to ourselves the Earl of 
Warwick's position. He hears of the blockade of the king at Conway, 
at once closes up the rear of the English army which is spread out east- 
wards, picks up the corps of Giffard and Hereford, catches the Welsh 
unawares, and, by defeating them in pitched battle, relieves the king 
and castle. Giffard is wounded in the battle, and receives the king’s 
special thanks. On these data the battle near Conway may be assigned 
to a day or two before January 24. 


Three points in this chain of reasoning call for comment. In 
the first place it must be realized that the supposed presence of 
the earl of Warwick with the rear of the king’s army is a pure 
hypothesis, a hypothesis which can be disproved. Then it 
must be noticed that the letter of protection has not been quite 
accurately translated. The letter as enrolled reads : 


Rex volens Iohanni Giffard tum propter corporis sui inualitudinem tum 
pro eo quod de. hominibus suis in expeditione regis Wallie regi potenter 
subvenit hiis diebus, gratiam facere volens [sic], suscepit in protecti6nem 
et defensionem suam ipsum Iohannem. . . .? 


This means, not that he ‘and his men’ have powerfully aided . 
the king, but that he ‘from among his men’ has powerfully 
aided the king, i.e. by supplying troops from among his tenants 


1 Morris, pp. 255-6. * Patent Roll, Supplementary, no. 10, m. 3. . 
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(‘de hominibus suis ’).!_ The third point is the most important, 
since it concerns the interpretation of evidence. The main 
assumption underlying the argument of the whole passage quoted 
above is that the issue of a letter of protection is presumptive 
evidence that the person in whose favour it is issued is already 
with the king or is just joining the king. This assumption is 
made quite consciously: ‘we are justified’, says Dr. Morris, 
‘in using the roll of protections to enable us to mark the times 
and places ’ ; * usually, he takes the issue of a letter of protection 
as marking the arrival of the protected person at ‘ head-quarters ’.* 
Unfortunately, this assumption is inadmissible, and it has misled 
Dr. Morris more than once. A letter of protection for Osbert of 
Spaldington is issued at Worcester on 24 November:‘ it is 
therefore inferred that he brought the infantry of Gloucestershire 
to Worcester ; but according to the Wardrobe Accounts, Spald- 
ington’s Gloucester contingent was to be drafted to Cardiff.® 
Again, letters of protection for three of Hugh of Cressingham’s 
officers are issued at Wrexham on 11 December: ® it is therefore 
supposed that Hugh joined the king at Wrexham with the foot 
from Lancashire and the more distant counties; but we know 
from the Wardrobe Accounts that Cressingham and his men 
had been with the king at Chester several days before.’ Again, 
a letter of protection is issued for the earl of Warwick at Bangor 
on 10 April : § it is taken to mark the arrival of the earl and his 
retinue at head-quarters ; yet it can be proved that both he and 
his retinue were far enough from Bangor at that time. It is 
therefore a great deal too much to assume, on the mere evidence 
of a letter of protection issued at Conway on 24 January in 
favour of John Giffard, that Giffard had ‘ pacified the march of 
Builth and had now come north ’.* He could help the king ‘ de 
hominibus suis’ without ever coming north, and he may well 
have been as far from Conway on 24 January as the earl of 
Warwick was from Bangor on 10 April. His letter of protection, 
by itself, gives no clue to his whereabouts. It proves nothing 


1 Giffard had, in fact, been ordered on 15 October to send men to Brecknock to 
serve under the earl of Hereford, and these were to be additional to those he had 
already supplied to serve in Gascony under the king’s brother (Parl. Writs, i. 266). 
It is probably this extra service of Giffard’s that is referred to in the letter of protection. 

* Morris, p. 246. 

® e.g. ibid. pp. 246, 254, 256, 260-1, 263. 

* Pat. Roll, Supp., no. 10, m. 4. 

5 Supra, p. 1, n. 4. 

* Pat. Roll, Supp., no. 10, m. 3. 

7 Supra, p. 2. 

® Pat. Roll, Supp., no. 10, m. 2. 

* It is equally unsafe to assume that the earl of Hereford had ‘come up after 
pacifying Brecknock’. The earl was still fighting at Abergavenny as late as 
13 February (Annals of Worcester in Annales Monastici, iv. 519). 
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about any battle. It provides no reason for rejecting the 
explicit statement of a reliable contemporary chronicler that 
the battle was fought on 5 March 1295. 

Assigning the battle to March 1295 must obviously modify 
the accepted view of its place in the general development of the 
campaign: whatever results the victory may have had, if it 
was not gained until March, it cannot have been the means 
whereby Edward was extricated from his difficulties in January : 
that had been achieved six weeks before the battle was fought. 
The date is thus a matter of some importance, and it is desirable, 
if possible, to obtain further evidence in support of the date 
given by the Worcester annalist. Such evidence is forthcoming. 
It can be elicited by putting a preliminary question : where was 
Maes Madog? Having denied that the battle was fought 
‘a day or two before January 24’, may we still maintain 
that the site was ‘near Conway’? The question is easier to 
answer if put in another form. Where was the earl of Warwick 
when he won Maes Madog? There can be no doubt about the 
answer. Warwick was in command of the army of Montgomery : 
he was, to quote his own words, ‘ cheueutayn de la host en les 
parties de Mountgomery’.1 He had taken over command of 
this force at the beginning of December 1294 ; * he was still in 
command of it in May 1295, when he led his force from Mont- 
gomery to help the king in the pacification of South and West 
Wales.* Thus it was as commander of the army of Montgomery 
that Warwick won Maes Madog. But the clinching evidence for 
the time and place of the battle is supplied by the following entries 
from John of Sandall’s pay roll : 


Item Thome Michel, Ricardo Body, vallettis, pro vadiis suis et xx 
peditum conducentium Griffinum ap Howel ap Fulch et Griffinum ap 
Howel ap David, prisones captos in discumfitura facta super Maddok ap 
Thlewelyn, qui se facit principem, in terra de Kerenion die sabbati 
v‘° die Martii, euntes ad regem apud Conewey et pro vadiis dictorum 
prisonum per xii dies et pro equis ad opus dictorum prisonum locandis. 


Item Ade Bernard eunti versus dominum regem vi" die Martii per 


1 See the twenty-one letters from Warwick to the chancellor asking for respite 
of taxation for himself and about ninety-three persons serving under his command 
(Ancient Correspondence, xxvi, nos. 84-104). Twelve of the letters are dated, the 
earliest bearing the date 25 March 1295, the latest 6 May 1295. 

* Sandall’s pay roll separates the payments down to 5 December from those 
commencing 6 December by the heading *‘ Adventus Com. Warrewik’ (E. 407/5/37, 
m. 2). 

® *Deinde mandavit [rex] domino Willelmo comiti Warwike, quod in partibus 
Meronnith sibi occurrat. Et comes in manu valida xiii die Maii de Mungomeri movit 
castra’ (Annals of Worcester in Annales Monastici, iv. 519). This statement is 
confirmed by the Wardrobe Accounts (T.R. Misc. Bks. 202, p. 41). 

‘ E. 407/5/37, m. 6. 
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man ...? pro expensis suis pro rumoribus domino regi nuntiandis de 
discumfitura facta super M...! xxs.? 


The date of the battle, it will be observed, is definitely stated 
to be 5 March, thus confirming the Worcester chronicle. Still 
more important is the statement that the battle was fought 
‘in terra de Kerenion’, which is a district just to the north- 
west of Montgomery. This finally disposes of the supposition 
that the fight took place ‘near Conway’. Maes Madog clearly 
was ‘ en les parties de Mountgomery ’: it was in Caereinion. And 
this, it may be noticed, is almost the very region to which the 
battle has long been assigned by Welsh tradition. Powel, in his 
Historie of Cambria published in 1584, gives this account of the 
collapse of Madog’s rising: Madog, he says, came with a force 
to Oswestry, ravaged the district round Knockin, and was 
advancing towards Shrewsbury when he was met and defeated 
by ‘the lord Marchers upon the hills of Cefn Digolh not farre 
from Caurs castell’, being himself taken prisoner or, according 
to others, escaping from the field and surrendering some time 
later.2 It would appear that Powel is here referring to the battle 
of Maes Madog, which was really fought, as has just been seen, 
somewhere in the district of Caereinion. Now the hills of Cefn 
Digoll, commonly known as Long Mountain,’ though not actually 
in Caereinion, are only about ten miles east of its eastern limit. 
Tradition has thus, for once, kept very near the truth. 

The battle of Maes Madog, as Dr. Morris has long ago shown, 
is of great interest in the history of English military tactics : 
it was won by combining bowmen with cavalry, and it thus forms 
an important link in the chain of development leading up to 
Crecy. Any new data that can be obtained about the composi- 
tion of Warwick’s force are therefore worth noting, and some- 
thing can in fact be gathered from John of Sandall’s pay roll. 
This roll was Sandall’s account ‘ de denariis receptis et liberatis 
in guerra Wallie super Maddoc ap Thlewelin in exercitu Montis- 
gomery ’, and although it has not survived quite complete, there 
seems no reason to suppose that anything has been lost except the 
decayed end of the last membrane, which deals with incidental 
expenses : it seems clear that the sections dealing with the wages 
paid to horse and foot are intact. The mounted contingent of the 

* A piece of the membrane, about two inches long, has been torn out. 

* Ibid. m. 7. 

* Powel, pp. 381-2. I have failed to discover Powel’s authority for his story, but 
there appears to be no reason for regarding it with suspicion. 

* The word Digoll is still preserved in the name Caer Digoll (called Beacon Ring in 
English), an old earthwork standing on Long Mountain near its southern termination 
(Royal Commission on Historical Monuments in Wales‘and Monmouthshire, Jnventory 


of Ancient Monuments—County of Montgomery, p. 61; Leland, Itinerary in Wales 
(ed. Smith), p.54; Pennant, Tours in Wales (ed. 1883), iii. 196-7). p 
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Montgomery army in pay, on 5 March 1295, the date of the 
battle, was as follows :! 


Sum 
Payee. per diem. Bannerets. Knights. Valletti. 
8. 

Robert Fitzwalter . , » @ 
Ralph Basset ; : : 
Robert de Vere. ‘ ee 
Peter de Mauley . ‘ . 
Edmund Deincourt . —e _ 
William de Mortimer. . 10 
John de Ingham . ; : 8 
Andrew de Astley * ‘ « @ 
Robert de Scales 
Richard de St. Valery 
Walter Haklutel 
William de Pole # 
Thomas Michel 4 ‘ 
Nicholas de Borewardesley* . a 


| mee DD Dw hw Wd w= 


| 
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Total 25 


This makes a total, as will be seen, of 119 lances.» We must 
allow, of course, for the possibility that there may have been 
a few more who served without being mentioned by Sandal. 
It is known, for example, that a little later the earl of Arundel 
was serving in the Montgomery army,® although he is not recorded 
by Sandall as drawing pay: this is probably due to the fact 
that Arundel, who as lord of Oswestry and Clun had important 
interests in the marches near Montgomery, was serving at his 
own costs and not at the king’s wages.’ This example shows that 
Sandall’s figures must not necessarily be taken as the absolute 
maximum strength of Warwick’s mounted troops: there may 


1 E. 407/5/37, mm. 4-5. The rates per diem were, banneret 4s., knight 2s., 
vallettus 1s. 

2 Andrew was himself a banneret, but he does not seem to have been serving 
between 4 January and 8 March inclusive: at any rate he drew no pay for himself 
during that period. 

* The roll says vii, probably in error for viii. 

* These appear from time to time in the infantry roll as ‘ constables’, and Bore- 
wardesley at least was probably acting in that capacity on 5 March. But it seems 
impossible to say how the other five were employed just then. I have therefore, for 
convenience, included them all in the mounted contingent, since they were, as a matter 
of fact, mounted. 

5 The names of about ninety-three persons (the documents are not completely 
legible) serving under Warwick in March, April, and May 1295 are still extant (supra, 
p. 8, n. 1). Most of these were probably among the 119 lances on 5 March, 

* Ancient Correspondence, xxvi, no. 95. 

? This refers to the earl’s personal service. Sandall’s roll records the wages of 
9 constables and 1,000 foot of the earl of Arundel on 13-16 May 1295 (E. 407/5/37, m. 3). 
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have been a few additional details, but they are not likely to 
have been many: 119 lances probably gives a fairly accurate 
idea of the total mounted force upon which Warwick could 
draw at the date of the battle of Maes Madog. As to his infantry, 
we find that the number in royal pay on 5 March amounted to 
26 constables and 2,689 foot, all drawn from Shropshire, together 
with 13 crossbowmen and archers.! So far as is known, this 
was Warwick’s full strength in infantry on 5 March: there seems 
to be no indication that he had at that time any other infantry 
which is unaccounted for on the pay roll. In short then, so far 
as one can discover, the maximum strength of the Montgomery 
army on 5 March was something like 119 lances, 2,715 foot, and 
13 crossbowmen and archers. What proportion of this total 
strength was present at the battle it is impossible to say. Of 
the Shropshire foot, 2 constables and 200 men are noted in the 
pay roll as forming at that time a garrison in the town of Mont- 
gomery, so they were presumably not at Maes Madog. Again, 
Trevet’s statement that Warwick took with him ‘ electa militia ’ 
together with crossbowmen and archers seems to indicate that 
only a portion of his mounted force took part in the battle. 
And indeed all this is highly probable a priori: very rarely 
does the battle strength of an army come anywhere near its 
pay strength. 

The figures just adduced show that Dr. Morris was right in 
supposing that Warwick ‘ cannot have had a very large force’ 
for the battle of Maes Madog. In fact, they suggest that the 
earl’s force may have been rather small—certainly very much 
smaller than it had been on occasions in December and January.* 
Yet he gained a striking victory. According to the well-informed 
annalist of Worcester, the Welsh lost 700 of the nobler sort 
killed, in addition to those drowned and mortally wounded, 
while Madog himself barely escaped (‘cum dedecore vix evasit ’). 
Warwick owed his victory partly to surprise: according to 
Trevet he reached the battle-field by a night march and sur- 
rounded the Welsh on all sides, apparently before they could 
do anything to save themselves. But in the main, the victory 
was undoubtedly due to the earl’s skilful combination of horse- 
men and archers : the heavy Welsh losses in killed, wounded, and 
drowned indicate both the effectiveness of the shooting and the 
closeness of the pursuit. Warwick’s casualties, on the other 

1 Ibid. The thirteen crossbowmen and archers drew pay at 3d. per diem and were 


therefore probably picked men. Presumably they were not all the bowmen that 
Warwick had: no doubt a proportion of the ordinary infantry at 2d. per diem were 
also armed with the bow. See Morris, p. 99. 

* e.g. 6-9 December, 112 constables, 11,460 foot; 30 December—2 January, 
107 constables, 11,700 foot; 5 January, 131 constables, 14,106 foot ; 


7 January, 
127 constables, 13,706 foot (E. 407/5/37, m. 2). 
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hand, seem to have been very small. The pay roll shows no 
change whatever in the numbers of his cavalry in the days 
immediately following the battle. This fact, incidentally, makes 
one doubt whether Dr. Morris is right in interpreting Trevet’s 
account to mean that Warwick began the fight by making an 
unsuccessful cavalry charge.’ An unsuccessful charge would 
almost certainly have involved casualties. The earl’s infantry, 
however, certainly did suffer some losses. The infantry pay roll 
definitely mentions six ‘hominibus vulneratis in discumfitura 
facta super Maddok ap Thlewelyn’ who received payments 
(two of them ‘ per-preceptum domini comitis Warr.’) ‘ ad vulnera 
sua sananda’. There is also a slight decrease in the total 
infantry pay strength—from 26 constables and 2,689 men on 
5 March to 27 constables and 2,597 men on the 6th and 7th, 
a net decrease of 91 *—which may possibly have been due to 
the battle, either wholly or in part. But even so—and even if 
the Worcester monk’s account of the Welsh casualties is exag- 
gerated—Warwick’s total losses must have been very much 
lighter than those of the Welsh. 

It is now possible to appreciate more exactly the true signifi- 
cance of Maes Madog. It would appear that the reverse suffered 
by the king in January was much more serious than has been 
supposed : it brings the king, for the time, to a standstill, and 
reduces him to the defensive. It leaves Madog at the height 
of his prestige. Madog naturally makes the first move in the 
spring campaign two months later. He does not, however, 
venture to attack the king in his impregnable position at Conway. 
Like Llywelyn in 1282, he turns southwards. He takes personal 
command of operations in mid-Wales, hoping, no doubt, to gain 
a victory that will at least ensure his hold on Powys, and may 
even shake the king’s grip on Conway. But his move proves 
as disastrous as that of his predecessor thirteen years before. 
Taken by surprise and overwhelmed by superior tactics, he suffers 
a crushing defeat at the hands of Warwick, and though he 
escapes with his life, he escapes a broken man. Thus the real 
importance of the battle is not that it rescued Edward at the 
close of the winter campaign of 1294, but that it ruined Madog 
at the opening of the spring campaign of 1295. It rid the king 
in March of the opponent who had successfully barred the road 
to him in January. A month after the victory, Edward was 
moving along that road to complete the pacification of Wales. 

J. G. Epwarps. 


? Morris, p. 257. 2 E. 407/5/37, m. 3. 





The Production and Exportation of 
Enghsh Woollens in the 
Fourteenth Century 


LTHOUGH considerable attention has been given to the 
early organization and technique of the woollen industry in 
England,’ there is still little precise statistical information about 
it during the first century of its growth. About the exportation 
of wool and of woollens during the reign of Henry VIII we have 
been for some time well informed. From the enrolled customs 
accounts, Schanz was able to show, along with other charac- 
teristics of English commerce, the annual shipments of these 
commodities, the share of each port in the trade, and the respective 
activities of denizens, Hansards, and other aliens.” Only recently 
Mr. Heaton has tabulated from the ulnage accounts the output 
of English woollens, county by county, at about 1470, and has 
indicated the still earlier development of the industry in York- 
shire.2 Apart from these statistics of an already established 
industry, the output and exportation of woollens have been the 
subject either of isolated reference or generalconjecture. Misselden, 
quoting a customs account which he attributes to 1354, ascribes 
to that year the exportation of 4,774 broadcloths and 8,0614 
pieces of worsted stuff. Lord Cromwell in 1433 computed the 
return from the subsidy and ulnage on cloth at £720 10s. 1d., 
a sum which implies an annual production for the market of 
38,426 cloths.° This total, as it happens, accords closely with 
* 1 Especially by W. J. Ashley, An Introduction to English Economic History and 


Theory (London, 4th ed., 1906); L. F. Salzmann, English Industries of the Middle 
Ages (London, 1913); E. Lipson, An Introduction to the Economic History of England 
(London, 1915). 

* G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1881). 
He found that in the early years of Henry VIII the annual exportation was some 
80,000 broadcloths (ii. 86 ff.). 

3 H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (Oxford, 1920). 

* The Circle of Commerce (1613), p. 119; copied in D. Macpherson, Annals of 
Commerce (London, 1805), i. 553. This total does not apply to the year in question, 
nor indeed to any other (cf. below, p. 17, and Appendix I). It is nearest to the 
number of woollen cloths (4,426) exported during the first complete year of which we 
have record, Michaelmas 1347—Michaelmas 1348. 

5 Rotuli Parliamentorum, iv. 433. : 
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the 40,000 cloths which is Mr. Heaton’s figure for 1470.1 The 
fortunes of the industry between 1354 and 1433 have never 
been explored, and the estimates for either of these years may be 
faulty. To discover what the fourteenth century contributed 
towards the output characteristic of the fifteenth is preliminary 
to any extended study of English industrial development. Data 
for ascertaining the fourteenth-century output are at hand in 
the records already used by Schanz and Mr. Heaton. The 
admirable tabulation of exports made by the former from the 
customs accounts may, for cloths, be extended back to 1347 ; * 
and the ulnage accounts used by the latter are the latest rather 
than the earliest of those which survive.* The two kinds of 
statistics supplement each other happily, the ulnage figures 
showing the relation of exports to output. Since two groups 
of ulnage accounts survive from the fourteenth century, the data 
are adequate for the formulation of approximate statistical 
conclusions. 

For a decade before 1347 the government had been struggling 
to secure larger and more permanent sources of income. The 
most satisfactory of its expedients had been the imposition of 
a subsidy of 40s. upon exported wool over and above the existing 
custom of half a mark.® This heavy tax was within a few years 
to act as an artificial stimulus to the manufacture of woollens 
at home ; and when, to the effect of tariffs, there was added the 
marked encouragement given by the government since the later 
days of Edward II,® a suddenly enlarged production was to be 
expected. By 1347 it was argued that, since exporters of wool 
were bearing new and heavy burdens, it was only fair that 
exporters of woollen cloths should contribute to the country’s 

1 p. 85. 

2 The enrolled customs accounts are in Exch., Lord Treas. Rem. Rolls 4-14 
have been utilized in this paper. 

3 The later ulnage accounts are in Exch., Queen’s Rem., Accounts (Various), but 
the earliest are with the Customs Accounts, Roll 7. Ulnage was the payment made 
by the seller of cloths to a state inspector called the ulnager, who, in turn, ‘ sealed ’ 
the cloths as conforming to statutory requirements in length and breadth. First 
imposed in 1197 by Richard 1 (Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Hovedene, ed. Stubbs, 
iv. 33), it was in 1353 joined with a ‘ subsidy ’ on the sale of cloth (Statutes of the Realm, 
i. 330), henceforth also collected by the ulnager. The subsidy was fixed at 4d., the 
ulnage at $d. The innovation of 1353 led to the making of the earliest surviving 
returns of the number of cloths sold in the country. 

* Sometimes the reports of collectors of ulnage and customs do not exténd neatly 
from Michaelmas to Michaelmas (as they do at their best), but concern themselves 
with fractions of a year. In such cases estimates have to be made on the assumption 
that exportation and production were at an unvarying rate throughout the year, as, 
of course, they were not. Estimates of this sort, however, are introduced below so 
infrequently that the percentage of error is slight. 

5 F. R. Barnes, ‘ The Taxation of Wool, 1327-1348’, in Finance and Trade under 


Edward II], ed. G. Unwin (Manchester, 1918). 
* See below, p. 22. 
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needs by paying similar, even if less onerous, customs.’ In 
consequence, a council summoned at Westminster on 3 March 
1347 authorized the imposition of a tax of 14d. upon broad- 
cloths or ‘cloths of assize’ exported by denizens and of 21d. 
upon those exported by aliens.” Inasmuch as the collection of 
this tax necessitated the making of returns at the exchequer, 
we have from April 1347 a continuous record of English cloths 
exported. 

Although in a brief paper there can be no question of examin- 
ing the evidence on the output of cloth in England earlier than 
1347,° there is reason for noting earlier statistical data on two 
closely related points. These are the number of sacks of wool 
annually exported from England at about 1347 and the number 
of cloths then annually imported. The accepted generalization 
that before the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War England 
was the greatest producer of raw wool for the Continent and 
a considerable importer of finished cloths is, of course, correct. 
Schaube has shown that, in 1273, 32,743 sacks of wool were 
carried to the Continent by denizen and alien merchants. Was 
the traffic similar seventy years later ? Inasmuch as the decade 
before 1347 was one of continual war, much harassed by com- 
mercial restrictions, a clearer view of normal conditions is given 
by the figures of Michaelmas 1333-Michaelmas 1336. These 
disclose an average annual exportation of 32,307 sacks of wool, 
7,936 of them carried by aliens, and 24,371 by denizens.* Most 
of this wool passed through the staple ports of Hull, Boston, 


1 Rot. Parl., ii. 168. 

* These rates were applicable to nearly all woollens exported. Such were ‘ broad- 
cloths’, called panni de assisa, the assize or legal dimensions being for cloths of colour 
26 yds. in length by 6} or 6 quarters in breadth, for cloths of ray 28 yds. by 6 or 5 
quarters (Statutes, i. 330, 395 ; ii. 60, 154), and also called panni sine grano, the ‘ grain’ 
being the scarlet dye made from kermes or cochineal. On the few ‘scarlets’ and 
other panni de integro grano exported, denizens paid 2s. 4d., aliens 3s. 6d. All broad- 
cloths smaller than one-half of a whole cloth were exempted from payment. On 
worsteds the respective rates were 1d. and 1}d.; on lecti simplices, 5d. and 74d. ; 
on lecti duplices, 9d. and 134d. (Cust. Roll 7, memb. 7; Cal. Pat. Rolls., 1345-8, p. 276. 
Since, according to the so-called nova custuma of Edward I, aliens were already 
taxed 12d. on imported or exported cloths, the duty actually became for them 2s. 9d. 
on exported cloths of assize, The Hanseatic merchants, by writ of 8. February 1361, 
secured exemption from the new impost, paying only the older 12d. on broadcloths 
exported, and only the existent 3d. ad valorem on worsteds (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1360-4, 
p. 151). An unfortunate consequence of the last exemption is that the number of 
worsteds exported by Hansards is not, after 1360, revealed in the customs accounts. 

* See pp. 22-4 below. 

* A. Schaube, ‘ Die Wollausfuhr Englands vom Jahre 1273’ (Vierteljahresschrift 
fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1908). 

5 Customs Roll 8. By years the exportation was: aliens 6,730 sacks, denizens 
21,568 sacks ; aliens 8,399 sacks, denizens 26,157 sacks ; aliens 8,678 sacks, denizens 
25,389 sacks, The Yarmouth figures for the last year are incomplete. Some 400-500 
sacks more were probably exported. 
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London, and Southampton,’ and shipment from: these ports 
continued to be the practice for the next two centuries. It is 
noteworthy, too, that 75 per cent. of the trade in England’s 
most important commodity was in the hands of Englishmen. 
In 1272 the share of denizens had been 35 per cent.” 

The number of foreign cloths imported into England at. this 
time is less accurately ascertainable than is the wool exported. 
Only cloths brought by alien merchants paid the nova custuma 
of Edward I, and are noted in the customs rolls. Native mer- 
chants, however, must have brought in others, although probably 
not a great many. The importation by foreigners from Michael- 
mas 1333 to Michaelmas 1336 averaged 7,384 cloths annually ; * 
and importations by denizens may have increased this figure to 
9,000 or even 10,000. Descriptions of certain foreign cloths 
confiscated in 1334 make clear that they were largely stuffs 
from the Low Countries, the ‘ rayed ’ cloths of Ghent, Termonde, 
and Antwerp, with an occasional green cloth of Bruges.® 

In a market characterized by the exportation of from 30,000 
to 40,000 sacks of wool and the importation of perhaps 10,000 
foreign cloths annually, shipments of English-made stuffs must 
have been, at best, a minor feature. Ten years of war, however, 
and the stimulus given to the industry by the government’s 
policy brought by 1347 the results disclosed in the following 
table.* This is extended over a period of six years and a half, 
since until 1353 the accounts record only total shipments, omitting 
the port of departure. They do, however, distinguish shipments 
of denizens from those of aliens, the tariffs being different, and, 
for the same reason, they separate woollen cloths from worsteds. 

As the first account extends over only twenty-three weeks 
(but these probably favourable weeks for shipment), it is 
better not to generalize from it further than to note that, if it 
were made the basis of computation for a year, this year’s exports 
would be considerably larger than those of the following year. 
The following year will have to serve as a standard ; for, after 
Michaelmas 1348, the effects of the pestilence became apparent. 
From the figures of 1347-8, supplemented by those of the pre- 

1 By years: Hull (or York), 4,647, 5,795, 5,537 ; Boston (or Lincoln), 6,438, 7,666, 
6,917 ; London, 11,554, 13,515, 14,933 ; Southampton (or Winchester), 2,694, 4,015, 
3,060 ; Lynn (or Norwich) and Newcastle came next, the former with 1,107, 967, 
and 664 sacks ; the latter with 916, 1,480, and 874. ? Schaube, p. 68. 


* Customs Roll4. By years: 8,364, 6,944, and 6,843 cloths. Eighty-five per cent. 
of them, an average of 6,326, came to London, most of the remainder to Southampton 
and Boston. 

* In 1356-8 native merchants imported into London 1,108 woollens yearly, and 
perhaps a few hundreds into other ports (see below, p. 21). It is doubtful whether 
this branch of their trade had been greater a generation before. 

5 Exch., Queen’s Rem., Accounts, bundle 346, no. 6. 

* The data are in Customs Roll 7. 
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ceding summer, we may infer that England was at the time 
producing for export some 4,500 woollens and some 7,500 worsteds 
annually, shipments which go a long way to balance the nine or 
ten thousand cloths probably imported. 


ENGLISH WOOLLENS AND WORSTEDS EXPORTED 
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Worsteds, by denizens 2 3,395 3,122 | 3,261 
- by aliens _- 60 382 
Total 5 3,395 3,182 | 3,643 














In the statistics of the following years there is significant 
testimony to the havoc wrought by the Black Death. The 
decline in the number of cloths exported was sharp in 1349 and 
1350, amounting to 50 per cent. of the worsteds and to 65 per 
cent. of the woollens.! In 1351 it was greater still, the year 
apparently being one of extreme exhaustion. The recovery ot 
1352 and 1353 was so slow as to be scarcely perceptible. Only in 
1354, after five years of prostration, did the export trade revive." 
In 1356 it was once again normal, and during the next four 
years was to become more prosperous than before the pestilence. 
It would be desirable to confirm this testimony about the five 
black years from the fluctuations in the exports of wool. Un- 
fortunately, the records of the wool customs are wanting from 
1348 until 1350. Apparently conditions were so bad that at 
the beginning of the latter year the government was not endeavour- 
ing to collect any subsidy over and above the half-mark of the 
antiqua custuma, and perhaps not even that. In February an 
effort was at length made to return to pre-pestilence practices 
by levying a modest subsidy of 2s. the sack, the collection to 
continue for a year. After four months the attempt was aban- 
doned. During the four months only 4,217 sacks had paid the 
subsidy,® an exportation which represents some 12,000 sacks 
yearly, or little more than 35 or 40 per cent. of normal shipments. 
Before another year had passed, however, the wool trade had 
greatly improved. In September 1350 the subsidy of 2s. was 
reimposed, and this time collected for a year. By September 

* The more favourable showing of the worsteds may imply that the worsted- 
producing area, which was clearly Essex and East Anglia, suffered less from the 


pestilence than did the south-west. 
2 See Appendix I. * Customs Roll 5. 
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1351, 33,155 sacks of wool had paid the impost and the trade 
seemed to be flowing in its normal channels.! Even if allowance 
is made for some shipments possibly deferred from the lean pre- 
ceding months, these facts are remarkable. Apparently we may 
conclude that the recovery of sheep-growing from the effects of 
the pestilence was more rapid than the recovery of industry. 
Sheep could be tended and shorn even though there were fewer 
hands to spin and weave. To restore industry some three more 
years were needed. 

With the recovery of industry in 1354 we reach two groups 
of statistics so important that they deserve to be given year by 
year. They are the customs and ulnage accounts from 1353 to 
1358. Shipments of cloths recorded in the former, and for the 
first time enrolled by ports, are shown in Appendix I, the worsteds 
being given not by ports, but only in yearly totals.? Two aspects 
of these figures are of interest. The first is the greatly increased 
exportation of both woollens and worsteds. In contrast with 
the 4,500 woollens and 7,500 worsteds of 1347-8, the average 
for the four years, Michaelmas 1356—Michaelmas 1360, was 
9,390 woollens, and for the last three of these years, 25,379 
worsteds.* Despite the pestilence, the trade in the former 
had doubled within a decade, the trade in the latter had trebled. 
And the second point of interest is the seeming importance of 
. the worsteds. When we recall, however, that an exported 
worsted paid a duty of ld., whereas a broadcloth paid 14d., it 
appears that, unless the assessment was inequitable, the 25,379 
worsteds should be divided by about fourteen to equate them 
with broadcloths.4 Thus equated their numbers shrink, but do, 


* Customs Roll 5. 

* The accounts are in Customs Roll 7. Later accounts show that nearly all 
worsteds were shipped from London or Yarmouth. 

* The exportation of worsteds during these three years was nearly three times 
the average of the preceding four years. 

* When we first get statutory dimensions of worsteds in 1442 (Statutes, ii. 322), 
the single worsted seems to have been a little less than two-fifths as large as the broad- 
cloth. The relative values of the two would thus have been in the ratio of about 
one to five. In comparison with the broadcloth, the dimensions of which were 26 yds. 
by 1} yds., the statute in question enacted that the bed of great assize should measure 
14 yds. by 4 yds., the bed of mean assize 12 yds. by 3 yds., the bed of least assize 
10 yds. by 24 yds., the double worsted 10 yds. by 1} yds., the demi-double 6 yds, by 
1} yds., and the ‘ rolle worsted’ 30 yds. by $ yd. Of these sorts it was probably the 
‘rolle’ rather than the demi-double which represented the single worsted of the 
middle of the fourteenth century. A statute of 1394 (Statutes, ii. 88) permitted the 
exportation of ‘ boltes’ of single worsted, while forbidding that of doubles and demi- 
doubles, The rolle or bolte was presumably at the moment looked upon as an inferior 
stuff, more fit for export than for the home market. In quality doubles and demi- 
doubles were perhaps more like the beds already woven and exported in 1347, Single 
beds were then taxed 5d. at the customs, double beds 9d., the former being smaller 
than the broadcloth, the latter larger. The relative value of worsteds of this sort 
to that of broadcloths was, therefore, in the ratio of about one to two. 
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nevertheless, bring the total annual shipments in terms of broad- 
cloths to about 5,000 before the Black Death, and to upwards 
of 11,000 during the years 1357-60. Since the customs record 
thenceforth shows a steadily diminishing number of worsteds 
exported, but is confessedly incomplete, they have been dis- 
regarded in the computations which follow.’ It should, how- 
ever, always be borne in mind that on the edge of the developing 
industry in broadcloths, there was always this fringe of inferior 
stuffs. 

From the customs we may now turn to the ulnage accounts 
of the period after the pestilence to inquire what output lay 
behind the 9,390 cloths of assize then exported annually. For- 
tunately these accounts have been preserved from 1 December 
1353 to Michaelmas 1358; but because they have been bound 
up with the customs records they have escaped notice.” Accounts 
were returned from ports * and from counties, the result being 
that county boundaries are not always strictly adhered to. In 
Appendix IT the statistics are grouped, partly with reference to 
later developments, in six areas. The sales of the ten months 
from 1 December 1353 to Michaelmas 1354 and the sales of the 
next two years have been tabulated separately, because of the 
unsettled conditions of these years. Occasionally an account 
is missing. If this happens for either of the last two years, the 
output of the other year is taken as representative (so in the 
‘case of Essex, Kent, Wiltshire, Warwickshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Derbyshire). If an account extends over only a part of 
a year, as it sometimes does, the output per month is multiplied 
by twelve (so with Norwich and Berkshire, 1354-5, and the 
city of Lincoln, 1355-6). Where the ulnage of a port is collected 
from imported as well as from domestic cloths, the number of 
imported cloths, as far as it can be ascertained from the nova 
custuma accounts of alien imports, has been deducted from the 
ulnager’s figures (so at Newcastle, Hull, Boston, Yarmouth, 
London, Sandwich, Southampton, and Bristol). Practically the 
whole of England is represented, the absence of returns from 
Durham, Monmouth, Chester, Lancashire, and Cumberland con- 
cealing no production of consequence. Some foreign cloths 


? By the end of the fourteenth century the recorded number had sunk below 5,000 
annually (Customs Roll 14 et seqg.). But after 1361 Hanseatic shipments were untaxed, 
and hence unrecorded. They may well have been as large as the shipments of denizens. 
In importance worsteds were being superseded by kerseys (cf. below, pp. 27-8). 

* Customs Roll 7. Mr. Heaton apparently did not know of their existence, 

* The ports were those at which customs were collected, the arrangement probably 
being made to facilitate the collection of ulnage upon imported as well as domestic 
cloths. 

‘The sales in Westmorland, Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire 
illustrate the unproductiveness of this region. 


C2 
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imported by denizens have probably crept into the totals, but 
they cannot have been more than a few hundreds yearly.’ The 
cloths accounted for at Yarmouth have been ascribed to Suffolk 
rather than to Norfolk, since later accounts show that the broad- 
cloth-producing area was in the former county and in Essex.’ 
Under Hampshire appear many cloths made in other counties, 
as at Salisbury and Shaftesbury, since these were reported by the 
ulnager at Southampton ;* and in the same way the ulnager 
at Bristol accounted for cloths made at Bath, Wells, and Bridge- 
water. 
. The number of cloths of assize offered for sale in England 
from 1 December 1353 to Michaelmas 1358 varied from about 
11,000 to about 16,000 annually. During 1354 and 1355, years 
in which the export figures still recorded the effects of the pesti- 
lence, the annual output was about 11,000 cloths. In both years 
the London figures given are incomplete, it being impossible to 
separate entirely domestic from foreign cloths sold by denizens. 
For the first year, accounts from Wiltshire and Warwickshire 
are also wanting. If allowance is made for these shortcomings, 
the sales of the ten months of the first year would be close upon 
12,000 cloths. At this rate of production the output for the 
entire year would have been more than 14,000 cloths. In view 
of the output of the two following years, of the shortness of the 
interval since the Black Death, and of the low level of the export 
figures for the year, we cannot but conclude that the ten months’ 
figures probably represent sales which would normally have 
taken place, and perhaps did take place, somewhat before 
1 December 1353, the date when the 4d. subsidy on vendible 
cloths was first collected in addition to the $d. ulnage. In 1356, 
the year in which the export figures began to improve, a few more 
broadcloths were sold than in 1355. From Michaelmas 1356 to 
Michaelmas 1358 the average annual sales were 15,610. This was 
a high-water mark, much as the average exports for the same two 
years, 9,764 cloths, were the highest with which we have met. 
The generalization which seems warranted is that, as soon as the 
country had recovered from the effects of the Black Death in 
1357, it was manufacturing for sale some 15,000-16,000 woollen 
cloths, of which about two-thirds were exported. In addition 
some 25,000 worsteds were exported, equivalent in value to perhaps 


1 For the port of London, to which most foreign cloths came, it is sometimes 
possible to eliminate those imported by denizens (see below, p. 21). But it is 
impossible to tell whether 600-700 cloths sold annually at Boston, Hull, Newcastle, 
and Yarmouth were of foreign or domestic make. 

® See p. 31, below. 

® His account relates to cloths made at Southampton, Winchester, Romsey, 
Salisbury, and Shaftesbury. There is a separate account for Hampshire and the Isle 
of Wight, but the sales were few. 
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2,000 cloths of assize. How many more worsteds were produced 
for the home market cannot be determined, since these paid no 
ulnage. In addition, a large number of cloths, both woollens 
and worsteds, must have been woven for domestic use, never 
coming into the market at all. Despite the increased output of 
domestic woollens and worsteds in the years just before 1360, 
foreign cloths were still imported in considerable quantities. The 
ulnage accounts here also extend our knowledge; for in two 
instances they tell how many foreign cloths were sold in London 
by native as well as by foreign merchants. From Michaelmas 
1355 to Michaelmas 1357 denizens sold in London a yearly 
average of 1,108 imported cloths, aliens an average of 3,342.* 
In other ports aliens sold an average of 1,037.3 If denizens 
imported as many as 500 cloths into ports other than London, 
the total average annual importation of foreign cloths was about 
6,000. We have seen that thirty years earlier it was perhaps 
9,000 or 10,000. Despite, therefore, an expanding industry 
which by 1356-8 was producing annually some 15,000 woollens 
for sale and was exporting about 10,000 of them, the country 
still purchased more than half as many woollens as it sold. 
Even more interesting than the testimony of the ulnage 
accounts to the annual production of English woollens is the 
light which they throw on the localization of the industry. Were 
we forced to make surmises about this from the ports of export 
as revealed by the customs, we should at once infer that worsteds 
came from the counties near London, Yarmouth, and Boston, 
and that woollens came from the south-west, a region marketing 
its products at Southampton, Exeter, and Bristol. With this 
inference we shall have to be content so far as worsteds are 
concerned, but in the case of the more important woollens we 
may, With the ulnage accounts, proceed to certainty. Three 
areas of considerable output appear, one of them far more pro- 
ductive than the others. It is the region stretching from 
Southampton and Winchester, through Salisbury, across the 
lower Cotswolds to Bristol and Gloucester. The largest single 
item in the averages of 1356-8, 4,412 cloths, is attributed to 
Southampton, Winchester, Salisbury, Shaftesbury, and adjacent 
places. Next in magnitude was the output of Bristol, Wells, 
Bath, and Bridgewater, 2,295 woollens. Other parts of Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset, and Gloucestershire sold an 
average of 1,996 cloths. The five counties and the towns within 
their borders, therefore, produced in 1356-8 nearly 56 per cent. 


1 The customs accounts record only importation by aliens, these merchants alone 
paying the nova custuma of 1304. The instances cited are of exceptional occurrence. 

* By years; 1,108 and 1,109, 3,309 and 3,375. 

* By years: 499 and 1,575. 
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of all the woollens offered for sale in England. The area next 
in importance was the one which had London as its centre, and 
embraced Kent, Surrey, and Sussex on the one hand, Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk on the other. Together with London, these 
counties produced 3,759 cloths, or 24 per cent. of the entire 
output. If worsteds made in East Anglia be added, the district 
in question was as productive as the south-west. A third but 
less significant area comprised the counties of York and Lincoln, 
where the manufacture was practically localized in the two 
cities, York and Lincoln. Here were made on the average 
2,088 cloths, or 13 per cent. of the country’s output.’ Other 
coynties which had an appreciable manufacture were Devon- 
shire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, Berkshire, Northamptonshire, 
and Warwickshire. Elsewhere the output was negligible. 

A noteworthy feature of the industry in the middle of the 
fourteenth century was its localizations in cities or towns. Prac- 
tically all the large production is from them. Forémost among 
these industrial communities, and roughly in the order of their 
output, were Salisbury, Bristol, London, and Winchester, each 
producing by 1357 upwards of 1,500 woollens annually, Lincoln 
and Canterbury producing 700 to 900 each, York, Wells, Bath, 
and Gloucester 300 to 500 apiece.” It is not without signifi- 
cance that several of these industrial communities distinguished 
themselves in the fourteenth century by church-building on 
a notable scale. 

The marked localization of the industry in the south-west would 
seem to tell against the conjecture that it was, to any consider- 
able degree, built up by immigrants of the fourteenth century.’ 
If there is little evidence to show that foreign cloth-workers 
came to England before 1337, and little to indicate that those 
who came after that date settled in the south-west, it is difficult 
to believe that the foremost woollen-producing district in the 
country in 1356 owed its prosperity to such an immigration. As 


1 The number 2,088 may be too large, including possible imports of foreign cloths 
by native merchants at Boston and Hull. 

? During the ten months from 1 December 1353 to Michaelmas 1354, the output 
of Bristol was 1,447 cloths, of Wells, 366, and of Bath, 290. After this only the 
total production is given. There are no separate figures for Salisbury and Winchester, 
but later records show them the industrial centres of a region which in 1356-8 already 
produced upwards of 4,000 cloths annually. Under Richard II, Salisbury was the 
foremost woollen town of England. London was as productive as Bristol. During 
the first two years of the ulnage accounts, Canterbury sold an average of 950 woollens, 
but during the last three only 750, being the only city to show a falling off. The 
Lincoln average of 1356-8 was 846; that of York, 390. Certain towns which accord- 
ing to twelfth- and thirteenth-century records seem once to have excelled in cloth- 
making no longer had an appreciable number of woollens to sell. Such were Oxford, 
Northampton, Nottingham, Leicester, and Stamford (see Lipson, pp. 391-6). 

3 See Ashley, ii. 193-203 ; Salzmann, pp. 133-341 ; Lipson, pp. 392-400 ; Heaton, 
pp. 2-20, 29; and Miss Sellars in Victoria County Hist., Yorkshire, ii, 439. 
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a matter of fact, the evidence on both points is slight. In 1331 
Edward III first? issued letters of protection to John Kempe, 
a Flemish weaver, and ‘ to his men, servants, and apprentices ’.” 
Although he promised similar favour to ‘any other merchants 
of that mystery, who choose to come’, there is no proof that 
others did so, until after this policy found expression in the 
statute of 1337.3 After 1337 colonies of men from the Low 
Countries did settle in York,* London,® and Norfolk,® but, so 
far as we know, in not many other places. Very few Flemings 
drifted from York into the adjacent country ;* in 1343 a burgess 
of Ghent, with men and servants, was ‘ making stay ’ in Abingdon, 
manufacturing woollen cloths and trading in other wares ;* in 
1337 Nicholas Apelman, dyer, a subject of the king of France, 
and other dyers and fullers came to Winchester and secured the 
protection guaranteed by the statute.® In connexion with other 
towns of the south-west, Flemings are scarcely ever mentioned. 
Thomas Blanket of Bristol, sometimes surmised to have been 
an immigrant and famous as an entrepreneur, was already 
a burgess of note in 1336, and is never referred to as a foreigner.'® 
A list of some 150 sellers of cloth in Bristol in 1396 shows scarcely 
a foreign name." Here, as in most cloth-making centres of the 
fourteenth century, except in York, London, and Norfolk, there 
is no reason for believing that Edward’s immigrants were many 
in numbers. To what extent the new-comers may have con- 
tributed skill in making superior stuffs we can only conjecture ; 
but there can be little doubt that the English woollen industry 
of the fourteenth century was fundamentally and overwhelmingly 
a native one, the normal, if prosperous, successor to that of the 
thirteenth century. 

A marked development of cloth-making in the south-west 
and south-east seems, indeed, despite the absence of direct 
evidence, to be discernible as early as 1337. In that year the king 
contracted with English merchants that they should, exercising 

1 Although the ordinance of 1327, which repeated one of a few months earlier, 
may in its general encouragement of cloth-making have suggested a friendly attitude 
toward foreigners, it makes no reference to them (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1324-7, p. 269; 
1327-30, p. 99). 

2 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 161. 

3 Statutes,i. 280. Later commands to extend protection cite this statute as ground 
for action (e. g. Cal. London Letter Books, Book F, p. 111). 

* Heaton, p. 15. 5 Ashley, ii. 198-202. 

* In 1381 a Norfolk leader incited rebels ‘ad querendum homines patrie de 
Flaundres ad eos occidendum ’ (Powell, The Rising in East Anglia in 1381, p. 135). 

? Heaton, pp. 17-19. * Cal. of Pat, Rolls, 1343-5, p. 115. 

* Ibid, 1334-8, p. 500. 

© Ibid. p. 268. A safe-conduct for a year issued to Thomas Blanket and his men 
and servants, whom he is sending in the ship Lassumpcion to Gascony and elsewhere, 
Cf. Cal. of Close Rolls, 1339-41, p. 311. 

” Exch., Queen’s Rem., Accounts, bundle 339, no. 2. 
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his right of pre-emption and deferring payment, take 30,000. 
sacks of wool from the producers and export them to the Con- 
tinent. His share of the profit he would devote to preparation 
for war. We are informed about the regions from which most 
of this wool, practically a full year’s clip, was to be taken.’ Of 
the 27,900 sacks specifically assessed upon different counties, 
10,700 were to come from Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 7,700 
from nine midland counties (Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, and Berkshire), 4,000 from Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, and Middlesex. Of the remainder, five northern 
shires contributed 1,300 sacks (Cumberland, Northumberland, 
Westmorland, Durham, and Cheshire), eight shires of the east 
1,600 (Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Hertfordshire, Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk), and seven 
shires of the south-west 2,600 (Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and Hereford- 
shire). These last two regions, which twenty-five years later 
stand forth as the textile-making districts of England, were thus 
to provide only from 200 to 400 sacks of wool per county, whereas 
several midland and northern counties were contributing upwards 
of 800 sacks apiece. The difference in assessment cannot be 
explained by differences in the size of the counties in question 
or altogether explained by the assumption that the north and 
midlands were so very much more devoted to sheep-raising than 
was the south-west and East Anglia. Everywhere in England 
the open-field system with its fallow field and common encouraged 
the raising of flocks. It is not credible that Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire grew only one-sixth or 
one-fourth as many sheep respectively as Northamptonshire, 
Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, or one-fifteenth as 
many as Lincolnshire. The assessment may, of course, have 
been inequitable ; but it is more likely that it reflects a contrast 
between shires in which part of the wool grown was already 
consumed in cloth-making and those in which no industry of 
this sort prevailed. If this is so, the situation of 1347-8 is pro- 
jected back to 1337. 

During the decade which followed the years 1356-8 there 
seems to have been a continued expansion of the woollen industry, 
but after that little change for another twenty years. No ulnage 
figures for the period have survived, but the customs record of 
exports may be trusted to reflect conditions of production. In 
the year Michaelmas 1366—Michaelmas 1367, 16,439 broadcloths 
were exported, and in the following year 12,747, an average of 
14,593 for the two years.? This is an increase of 55 per cent. 

Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1334-8, pp. 480-3. * Customs Roll 7; see Appendix III. 
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over the 9,390 woollens which constituted the average exporta- 
tion of 1356-60. These figures understate rather than overstate 
the advance, since the later statistics do not include shipments 
from Lynn, Yarmouth, and Ipswich, which probably accounted 
for one or two thousand more woollens and for a large number 
of worsteds.' If the earlier ratio of three to two between the 
production and the exportation of broadcloths was maintained, 
production in 1367-9 must have passed beyond 20,000 cloths of 
assize yearly. Such was the culmination of the period of expan- 
sion which began in 1347-8, with a probable annual output 
(again inferred from exports) of fewer than 7,000 woollens, or 
about one-third of the number finally produced.’ 

An industrial expansion of this magnitude was bound to tell 
at length upon the supply of raw material available for the 
foreign market. During the two years, Michaelmas 1357-— 
Michaelmas 1359, shipments of wool were still quite equal to 
the normal exportation of the first half of the century, being 
37,691 and 33,979 sacks respectively. A decade later, however, 
from Michaelmas 1367 to Michaelmas 1369, they had dropped to 
29,760 and 23,507 sacks for the successive years.* Nor did they 
henceforth rise above 30,000 sacks. The precise year which 
definitely saw the drop below 30,000 sacks seems to have been 
1363. In 1362 there were large shipments, but after that the 
normal 30,000 to 40,000 sacks of earlier years were never again 
available for export. Exactly how many sacks of wool went 
to the making of a thousand cloths of assize is a subject of 
conjecture. The sack of wool weighed 364 lb., the broadcloth 
of 28 yds. was by statute required to weigh 38 lb.° An element 
of uncertainty is the wastage of the wool in the process of manu- 
facture. Perhaps each sack of wool furnished raw material for 
seven or eight cloths. If so, the increase of 13,000—14,000 

‘ There was a tendency to farm the customs of Lynn and Yarmouth at this time, 
and for the periods during which they were farmed there are no accounts of the 
collectors of customs, As the figures stand, no less than 50 per cent. of all exported 
broadcloths were shipped from the ports of the south-west, Bristol, Exeter, Melcombe, 
and Southampton. This is evidence of the continued industrial activity of that region. 

* It was in 1370 that English merchants were ill-treated by Hansards at Scone 
for trying to make their herring purchases with English cloth rather than with money 
(Rot. Parl. ii. 306); and two years later we are told that ‘ plusours Seigneurs et 
autres de la Commune fount lours liverees des Draps Engleys’ (ibid. p. 311). 

* Customs Roll 5. 

* I am indebted for these facts about 1362 and 1363 to Mr. F. Miller, who has 
tabulated the customs returns regarding the exportation of wool up to the fifteenth 
century, and is preparing a comprehensive study of the early English wool trade. 

5 Statutes, ii. 425 (1468). This statute refers to Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. 
The contemporary statutory regulation was that a broadcloth should be 26 or 28 yds, 
long before it was shrunk, 24 yds. afterwards. Ibid. ii. 154 (1406), 403 (1464). 

* From the point of view of prices there may well have been as many asseven, Wool 


sold at an average of £5-£6 the sack and cloths were rated, when forfeited to the 
ulnager, at not much more than £2 apiece. 
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woollens between 1348 and 1368 would imply an increased home 
consumption of some 2,000 sacks. This figure is smaller than 
the number of sacks which disappeared from the annual ship- 
ments of the twenty years in question, but the unfavourable 
conditions of a time of war may have tended to restrict pro- 
duction. 

The generalization just made, that the output of woollens 
increased little for more than ten years after 1367-9, is based 
upon an examination of the customs returns of the first three 
years of Richard II, Michaelmas 1377—Michaelmas 1380. In 
Appendix III is shown the average annual exportation, port by 
port, during the time in question. The total is 15,449 broad- 
cloths, a quantity smaller if anything than the average of 1366-8, 
since in the latter are wanting the Lynn and Yarmouth figures 
here included.1_ Exports of wool, too, were smaller than those 
of a decade before, the average of 21,627 sacks being well below 
the earlier one of 26,633.? Apparently the restlessness of the 
country, which had already found expression in the Good Parlia- 
ment of 1376 and was to find further expression in the Peasants’ 
Revolt, had some justification in the condition of sheep-growing, 
industry, and trade. 

Without lingering on this cheerless scene we may pass at 
once to one which is in marked contrast. In the customs accounts 
for Michaelmas 1392—Michaelmas 1395 it is possible to discern 
how far trade revived after the misfortunes of Richard’s early 
years; and the tale is told by the figures which are placed 
beside the earlier ones in Appendix III.* It has been necessary 
to introduce certain conjectural estimates, since, for London and 
Southampton, only the money payments, without a statement 
of the number of cloths dutiable, are given. The latter could, 
with a knowledge of the rate, be easily obtained, were it not 
that alien and denizen payments are combined, although the 
rate differed for the two. What has been done is to ascertain 
the ratio between denizen payments and alien payments at the 
nearest possible date, divide the combined payments of 1392-5 
according to this ratio, and compute, with a view to the differing 
rate, the approximate number of cloths exported by each group. 
This method disregards the small number of scarlets and cloths 
‘of half grain’ (probably never more than fifty a year) which 
paid a higher rate, and it neglects the worsteds which always 
paid little ; it also assumes that the ratio of denizen to alien 


? The data are in Customs Roll 14. Figures for Ipswich are still wanting, the 
Lynn figure is for a single year, and the Exeter average is for two instead of for three 
years. The Yarmouth average is that of 1384-6. 

* Ibid. Shipments by years were 28,288, 16,221, and 20,373 cocks respectively. 

* The data are in Customs Roll 14, 
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payments changed little over a series of years. The ratio in 
question in the nearest accounts which admit of its computation, 
those of 1377-81 for London and those of 1388-91 for South- 
ampton, proves to be 1: 2-9 for London and 1:2-4 for Southampton. 
In order not to exaggerate the number of exported broadcloths 
by under-estimating the aliens’ share in the combined customs 
payment (the larger the aliens’ share the fewer the cloths, since 
the rate for aliens was 33d., and the rate for denizens 14d.), the 
ratio of 1:3 has been adopted for both ports. It is a conservative 
one, since the share of denizens even in the commerce of these 
two ports was steadily increasing. 

The tale of the customs records thus amended is altogether 
surprising. The unprogressive average of 15,449 broadcloths 
exported has changed to one of 43,072,1 a change more 
remarkable than the recovery after the Black Death. If 
we ask whether new administrative regulations may not have 
changed the basis of computation, we do indeed find one which 
demands attention. Tentatively in 1388 and definitely in 
November 1390, certain cloths called kerseys were subjected to 
customs duties and their exportation recorded. The customs 
returns show the collection first enforced from Michaelmas 1388 
to January 1390, then suspended until November 1390, then 
again enforced until Michaelmas 1391, after which it was taken 
for granted, and no special mention made of it.” Behind these 
vacillations lay the commons’ complaint and petition (in the 
parliament which met on 17 January 1390), answered by the 
king’s promise to suspend collection until the next parliament, 
and to examine the question meanwhile.* The roll of the next 
parliament, meeting 12 November 1390, records no royal decision, 
but the customs roll just quoted indicates that a decision was 
reached and was adverse to the petitioners. At the next parlia- 
ment, begun on 3 November 1391, it is explicitly stated that 
‘toutz ceux qui vorront passer aucuns Draps, soient ils Kerseys 
ou autres, paient ent la Custume’.‘ Hitherto cloths smaller 
than one-half a broadcloth, worsteds excepted, had escaped 
payment of an export tax.5 Kerseys, now rated at one-third 
of a broadcloth each, and presumably not at first made in con- 
siderable numbers, had enjoyed the exemption.® Perhaps the 


1 The figures for Yarmouth are, as before, the average of 1384-6; those for 
Ipswich are the average of 1399-1401; those for Melcombe and Exeter are a two- 
year average. 

? Customs Roll 14, account for London. 3 Rot, Parl. iii. 272. 

* Ibid. p. 295. 5 See p. 15, n. 2, above. 

* Kerseys, without doubt, got their name from the Suffolk village which the 
ulnage accounts show to have been the centre of what was by 1394 the second cloth- 
producing area of England (see p. 31, below). How much earlier these cloths were 
produced here is not clear. In 1356-8 the area produced for sale fewer than 700 
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privilege contributed to their popularity, although the market 
which they had found in Prussia by 1388 must have contributed 
more.! At any rate the exportation of them had come to be 
15,000-18,000, equivalent to 5,000-6,000 broadcloths, and their 
appearance in the custom totals means some distension of these. 
Kerseys apart, however, the exportation of broadcloths more 
than doubled during fifteen years, and all ports shared in the 
advance. Fortunately, the showing of the customs returns can 
be tested by a series of ulnage accounts extending with interrup- 
tions over the four years, 1394-8.2 They are the successors to 


the series of 1353-8, already quoted, and are likewise summarized 
in Appendix IT. 

These ulnage accounts are much more fragmentary than 
the earlier series. Seldom are they complete for more than 
two of the four years, and many of them extend over only about 
a year.* The averages given in Appendix II are got by adding 
all cloths sold in a town or county during the time over which 
the accounts for the place extend, by dividing into this sum the 


cloths annually, whereas in 1394-8 the output had increased to 5,500 (Appendix II). 
Both totals would include kerseys, since cloths of more than 3 yds. long were not 
exempt from ulnage dues ; but the ulnage accounts rarely mention kerseys, viewing 
them merely as fractions of whole cloths of assize. They do, however, tell us that 
three-fourths of all cloths sold in Suffolk in 1395 were ‘ panni stricti’ or ‘ duodenae ’ 
(dozens), each equivalent to one-fourth a cloth of assize (Ulnage Accounts, bundle 342, 
roll 8). From a petition of 1394 we learn that a great part of the people of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex were then engaged in the manufacture of cloth of inferior quality, 
‘ del longure d’une duszeine et de laeure d’une verge de quatre quarters ’ (Rot. Parl., 
iii. 320). The statute enacted in response to this petition seems to refer to these cloths 
as ‘kerseys’. We may probably conclude that the narrow dozens of the Suffolk 
ulnage accounts were the kerseys of the statute and the customs, and that they were 
12 yds. long by 1 yd. wide, a superficial content which would make them equivalent 
to between one-fourth and one-third of a cloth of assize (26 yds. by 14 yds., see above, 
p. 15, n. 2). In a Southampton ulnage account of 1395, however, a kersey is equivalent 
to half a cloth of assize (bundle 344, roll 11); and later in 1464 its statutory size 
became 18 yds. by 1 yd. (Statutes, ii. 404). In the petition of 1394 just referred to, 
the East Anglian cloths are said to be often worth not more than 4s., and in the 
London customs account of Michaelmas, ]2 Rich. II, 25 May sg., 6,119 kerseys 
were valued at £1,505, or at only about 5s. each (Customs Roll 14). Since broad- 
cloths were frequently worth 40s. apiece (Ulnage Accounts, e. g. bundle 340, roll 30), 
their value per square foot must have been about twice that of kerseys. 

1 From London alone there were exported between Michaelmas 1388 and 25 May 
following, 12,283 kerseys ; from 25 May until 2 February 1390, 4,266; from 12 November 
1390 to Michaelmas 1391, 8,466 (Customs Roll 14). The average must, therefore, have 
been about 10,000 kerseys annually. Of the 12,283 just mentioned, 3,721 were shipped 
by ‘ mercatores de Pruc’ vocati Hanse’, and 6,118$ by ‘ mercatores de Pruc’ not 
enjoying Hanseatic privileges (i.e. paying 2s. 9d. instead of 12d. the cloth). Native 
merchants carried the remainder, but to what customers we do not learn. 

* Exch., Queen’s Rem., Accounts, Bunds. 338-46. Farming of the ulnage was 
forbidden in 1394, but again permitted in 1402 (Statutes, ii, 88, 140). Occasional 
accounts, dating from 1398 to 1402, survive. 

* There are accounts for three years in the case of Salisbury, Surrey, Sussex, 
Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Leicestershire, and Northumberland ; for two years, 
in the case of York and Bristo },Somerset, Essex, Northants, Huntingdonshire, Notting- 
hamshire, and Derbyshire ; accounts from other towns or counties extend over about 
a year, 
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number of months in question, and by multiplying the monthly 
average by twelve.! There are no accounts whatever from 
Norfolk or the city of Norwich, and no estimates have been 
hazarded.”_ Nor are returns for these years forthcoming from 
Shropshire, Worcestershire, or London. For the two western 
counties, however, averages are available from the beginning of 
the reign of Henry 1V, and for London from four and one-half 
years at the close of Edward III’s reign and the beginning of 
Richard II’s.* 

The first service rendered by these accounts is to confirm the 
testimony of the customs returns of the three years which precede 
them. If it is true, as we now learn, that some 50,000 cloths of 
assize were offered for sale annually about 1395,‘ it is easily 
comprehensible that upwards of 40,000 of them were exported. 
The old ratio of two to three as between exports and output 
has changed to one of four to five. Ten thousand cloths, how- 
ever, remained now in the country where 5,000 remained in 
1356-8. Hence both the domestic and the foreign market had 
expanded, the one in twofold, the other in fourfold measure. 
This is the remarkable phenomenon which the combined accounts 
substantiate. The last decade of Richard’s reign was enjoying 
such industrial expansion as the country had never before known, 
the expansion of which Edward III may have dreamed. 

The development, too, was recent. Before 1380 there had 
been stagnation for a decade; after 1380 there is evidence of 
a depression for three or four years, then of a slow and finally 
of a rapid advance. Perhaps the best way to determine the pre- 
cise time of the expansion, so far as our records allow, is to follow 
year by year the customs payments upon broadcloths exported 
in the ports of London and Southampton.’ In London for the 
first two years of the reign they were £359 and £368. During 
the next five years they dropped to £300 or less annually,® then 
rose again for four years to between £430 and £560.’ After 
Michaelmas 1388 (except for some ten months of 1390), kerseys 
paid customs, and the total London payment became for three 
years about £700 a year. After Michaelmas 1391 it advanced 
in successive years to £926, £1,480, £1,196, and £1,381. At 
Southampton, where shipments were always more irregular and 


1 Often for accuracy the weekly average has been got and multiplied by fifty-two. 

* In 1465 the city and county produced each about 250 broadcloths annually. 
This number, or a slightly larger one, should be added to the total. Norwich was 
primarily occupied with the making of worsteds. 

* Since production was smaller at both times than in 1394-8, the use of these 
averages understates rather than overstates the total. 

* The total figure would be somewhat greater than this, if there were returns from 
Norfolk and more timely ones from London. 

5 Customs Roll 14. * £236, £249, £301, £151, £273. 

* £487, £431, £560, £457. * Of which kerseys contributed some £200 annually. 
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where few kerseys intruded, payments exceeded £500 annually 
only once before 1390, and were often less than £500. In 1391, 
however, they rose to about £700, and the average for the next 
four years was nearly £1,000. Like the London figures they 
testify that the boom in the woollen trade began modestly about 
1385, and expanded rapidly after 1391. When we recall that, 
after the treaty with the Hansards in 1388 had closed a decade 
of strife, English traders were given a highly favourable 
position in Prussia, it would seem that the Baltic trade at once 
acted as a powerful stimulus of the English woollen industry.! 

The part played by different regions in this industrial develop- 
ment is also revealed by the ulnage returns. The share of the 
south-west in the country’s output was still 56 per cent.,; as it 
had been in 1356-8.” Precise localization of production at length 
becomes possible, since the accounts give more detail than before. 
Salisbury, it appears, had come to be, if it had not long been, 
the foremost woollen-making town in England. Its annual 
output of 5,628 vendible cloths of assize was nearly as great as 
that of all England fifty years before. Bristol followed at some 
distance, and again at an interval, York and Coventry. The 
advance in the production of the last town from the 220 woollens 
of 1356-8 to more than 3,000 is noteworthy, Other urban 
centres prominent in earlier days had become stagnant or worse. 
London probably made little advance, while Canterbury, Lincoln, 
and Gloucester fell behind.* 

The feature of the industry which had become most note- 
worthy by 1394-8, however, was its growth in the country and 
in small towns. In three areas this had come into view. By far 
the most significant is the one which appears in the table under 
the heading Somerset. To this county is ascribed an average 
annual sale of woollens amounting to 12,376, or nearly one- 
fourth of the country’s total production, The largest items in 
the list, ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 broadcloths, are attributed 
in order to Pensford, Frome, Wells, and Bath.* From 200 to 
800 broadcloths were also produced annually at Corscombe, 
Taunton, Bruton, Bridgewater, Beckington, Shepton, Mells, 
Badcombe, and Road respectively, while eight other towns or 

1 F. Schulz, Die Hanse und England von Eduards III bis auf Heinrichs VIII Zeit 
(Berlin, 1911), pp. 23-55. 

* Substituting Devon for Gloucestershire in the reckoning. Devon’s exportation 
was 1,401 cloths, Cornwall's 60 cloths. 

* The London figures are, of course, those of fifteen years earlier, but it is doubtful 
whether in the interim they had noticeably improved, In Edward IV’s day 
they were practically the same, The Kentish quota was probably not largely 
composed of cloths made in Canterbury, as it had been fifty years before, since in 
1477 Canterbury produced for sale only 89 woollens (Exch., Queen’s Rem., Accounts, 
bundle 339, no. 20). Production in Lincoln declined by more than two-thirds during 


the last forty years of the fourteenth century. 
* Ibid, bundle 343, nos, 28 and 30. 
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villages * wove from 100 to 200 cloths each, ten others ? from 
25 to 100 each, and thirteen others from 5 to 25 each.* This is 
a remarkable and an early development of non-urban industry, 
and an important illustration of the appearance of the so-called 
domestic system beside the craft system. For a second area in 
which non-urban industry was making way, the accounts are 
less detailed than are those from Somerset. They have to be 
supplemented in part from accounts of Edward IV’s day, and 
the precise relative importance of different towns and villages 
under Richard IT cannot be ascertained. The area in question 
was a rather small one, lying on both sides of the river Stour 
in Suffolk and Essex. Colchester, Bury St. Edmunds, and Ipswich 
were on its outskirts, and were not, with the exception of Col- 
chester, industrially important. The heart of the region, 
from our point of view, was formed in Suffolk by Hadleigh, 
Lavenham, Waldingfield, Melford, and Sudbury, with neigh- 
bouring villages, and in Essex by Colchester, Dedham, Coggeshall, 
Maldon, Braintree, and Witham. Earlier in the century four of 
these towns had sent cloths to Ipswich for shipment abroad.* 
One of the ‘ members ’ of Lavenham was Kersey, a name which 
does not appear in the ulnage records, but which has left an 
indelible stamp upon the nomenclature of English cloths. Kerseys, 
as we have seen, figured largely in the London shipments of 
1392-5, and found a market in Prussia and adjacent regions. 
A third non-urban area, already asserting itself, lay in Berkshire. 
The accounts of 1395-8 give its annual product as 1,968 cloths, 
and indicate its boundaries. Steventon and East Hendred were 
its nuclei, while tentacles reached to Wantage, Welford, Bagnor, 
Benham, and Abingdon. Its output, too, consisted largely of 
kerseys, the name already accepted in the Berkshire accounts. 
Still another non-urban centre was appearing in Yorkshire, but 
as yet it produced only some 833 woollens annually.® 

On a map, the woollen-producing areas of late fourteenth- 
century England would thus be five. The largest and most 
important would lie between Winchester and Bristol, extending 


* Norton St. Philip, Nunney, Kilmersdon, Harptree, Langport, Wiveliscombe, 
Wellington, and Buckland in Devon. 

* Paulton, Chewton Mendip, Axbridge, North Curry, Somerton, Chard, Martock, 
Yeovil, Milborne Port, and Ilchester. 

* The 1,400 woollens made in Devon outside of Exeter are similarly attributed 
to nine districts, each containing five or six hundreds, Barnstaple produced about 
200 cloths, Bampton about 150, Torrington about 125 ; all other cloths were of country 
manufacture. 

* Domesday Book of Ipswich, in Black Book of the Admiralty, ed. Twiss, ii. 186, 196. 
The four were Coggeshall, Maldon, Colchester, and Sudbury. The cloths which paid 
port dues were called ‘ tomenneshete ’ and ‘ omanneshete ’, probably the lecti dwplices 
and lecti simplices of the customs accounts, Cloths of this sort exported after 1347 
were not many in number. i 

* Mr. Heaton has described it and has traced its growth (op. cit., pp. 68-84). 
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into Devon, with its busiest parts in the region of Salisbury and 
north-eastern Somerset ; the second would be the little community 
of villages on both sides of the Suffolk-Essex border ; the third, 
the city of York with a nascent industry in the West Riding ; 
the fourth, the enterprising town of Coventry ; and the fifth, 
a group of villages in Berkshire. One-third of the total output 
came from Salisbury, Bristol, York, and Coventry, and perhaps 
enough cloths were made in other large cities or towns to bring 
the urban production up to one-half of the total output. The 
other half, however, came from the non-urban areas which have 
been described. England’s earliest great industry had within 
little more than a half-century burst the bounds of medieval 
town life. That much of this development took place within 
fifteen years of the revolt of 1381 is matter for reflection. 

The sudden expansion of the woollen industry after 1389 
must have caused a drain upon the supply of raw material, of 
which, on the average, 21,627 sacks were still exported in the 
early years of Richard’s reign. The corresponding average for 
the years Michaelmas 1392—Michaelmas 1395 was 19,359 sacks.! 
The decline is not proportionate to the increase in the output 
of woollen cloths. Probably agriculture as well as industry 
throve during these later years, and by increased production 
met a part of the growing demand. Yet it is clear that the 
annual exportation of wool had dropped below 20,000 sacks, 
and the average did not again rise above that figure. The half- 
century which had developed an industry with an output of 
50,000 woollens yearly had diminished its wool shipments by 
some 15,000 sacks. To this extent England had become an 
industrial country before 1400. 

One or two other aspects of the fourteenth-century export 
figures for woollens deserve attention. They show, first of all, 
that a change was taking place in the respective shares of denizen 
and alien merchants in the export trade. In the earliest customs 
reports native merchants easily dominated it. In 1347-8 they 
carried 92 per cent. of all woollens and 79 per cent. of all worsteds 
shipped abroad ; in 1356-8 their share was still 74 per cent., 
although Hanseatic merchants exported 12 per cent. of the 
shipments and other aliens 14 per cent. By 1377-80, however, 
the respective percentages had shifted to 61, 13, and 26. Finally, 
during 1392-5, they became 54, 19, and 27 per cent. It thus 
appears that, so long as the trade was of small proportions, it 
was left to native merchants. To them is due the honour of 
having created a market abroad for English cloths. Only as 
the output of English woollens and the foreign demand for them 
expanded did Hansards and other aliens acquire at first a quarter 
and then a half of the trade. 

2 Customs Roll 14. 
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Another subject upon which the export figures of the last 
half of the fourteenth century throw light is the relative impor- 
tance of the several ports. The dominance of London, Hull, 
Boston, and Southampton in the wool trade has already been 
noted and their respective shares in it have been indicated.’ 
As regards cloths, however, the roles of these and other ports 
were more varied. During 1356-8, the first normal years of 
which we have record, Southampton, Exeter, and Bristol shipped 
64 per cent. of all woollens exported, but they shipped no worsteds 
whatever. Practically all of the latter went from London and 
Yarmouth.” The metropolis exported at the time only 12 per 
cent. of the English woollens sold abroad, other east coast ports 
the remaining 24 per cent.* This situation arose naturally from 
the devotion of the south-west to the manufacture of woollens 
and the persistence in East Anglia of the production of worsteds. 
Ten years later (1367-8), a change was apparent. The share of 
the south-west in woollen shipments (worsteds are henceforth 
disregarded) had dropped to 50 per cent., that of London had 
increased to 20 per cent., and that of other east coast ports to 
30 per cent. By 1377-80 these percentages had become 39, 21, 
and 40, and by 1392-5 had changed to 39, 32, and 29 per cent. 
It is evident that London had attracted to itself the cloth trade, 
first from the south-west and then from the east coast, until it 
was exporting one-third of all woollens shipped abroad, and was 
rising above provincial markets. 

This is the last important fact which the customs and ulnage 
accounts of the fourteenth century reveal. If they have been 
correctly interpreted, they seem to show that the woollen industry 
of England was largely indigenous, stimulated perhaps in its 
development by Edward III’s attitude toward foreign cloth- 
workers, but probably still more by his heavy taxation of exported 
wool. In consequence of both policies its exports, already not 
negligible in 1347, expanded remarkably in the decade of recovery 
which began in 1356. Undergoing a depression during the later 
part of Edward’s reign, the industry again recovered, until in 
the last ten years of the century its output became apparently 
greater than that of certain periods of the next century. The 
final outburst of productivity was concurrent with and possibly 
a result of the marked migration of cloth-making from town to 
country, the sign of the coming domestic system and a break 
with medieval craft traditions. A decline in the exports of wool 
and the growth of London as a cloth market complete the eco- 
nomic changes for which the industrial development of the 
century is responsible. H. L. Gray. 

* See above, pp. 15-16, * A very small number from Boston. 


* The remaining 2 per cent. went from Sandwich and Chichester, ports which 
continued to share in the trade in woollens to the extent of 1 per cent. 
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APPENDIX I. EXPORTATIONS OF WOOLLENS, 1353-60. 
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APPENDIX III. AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPORTATION OF WOOLLENS DURING 
THE SECOND HALF OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
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Peter Wentworth 


Part I 


EW English parliamentarians before the age of the Stuarts 

have left behind them any substantial memory of their 
parliamentary achievements, and of these few Peter Wentworth 
is probably the first, certainly the most attractive. So slight is 
our acquaintance with his forerunners, that were we to attempt, 
even in a single article, to fashion an earlier parliamentary 
biography than his, the person and his works would inevitably 
be lost in the historical setting that we should have to provide. 
Wentworth thus owes some of his fame as a pioneer to the accident 
of historical knowledge ; but it would be an error to suppose 
that our dim perception of earlier parliamentarians and our grow- 
ing familiarity with later can be explained by time’s ravages 
amongst documents. They are explained by a notable feature 
in the evolution of parliament. Before the accession of Elizabeth 
the corporate spirit of the commons was but dawning, prolonged 
and concerted opposition to the Crown was hardly known, and 
the story of parliament therefore lacked that significance and 
fascination for contemporaries that might have immortalized it 
in abundant historical sources. Early in Elizabeth’s reign severe 
strife with the Crown began, and enlivened debate gave incentive 
to the curious ; parliamentary diaries appeared, speeches were 
written and preserved, and public interest broadened to sweep 
parliament within it. But the fitful keeping of diaries and 
writing of speeches had to be transformed into habit, and 
parliament to be converted by public curiosity into a stage 
whose drama was worth retelling, before the flood of historical 
sources under the Stuarts became such that historians might plan 
a parliamentary biography upon the scale of a book. Of the 
Elizabethan age it is enough to say that two articles will exhaust 
our knowledge of the most courageous, and perhaps the most 
prophetic, parliamentarian of his time. 

Of Wentworth’s career we possess two accounts, apart from 
the comments in the histories of the period. The one is by W. L. 
Rutton in his Three Branches of the Family of Wentworth, the 
other by Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Neither, however, is much more than a sketch, 
and no apology need be offered for a third biography, especially 
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as the new documents which have come to light, more in number 
than those already known, amend and amplify the accepted 
story at its most important points. Little need be said here of 
genealogical facts: they are Rutton’s province and are fully 
dealt with by him. Wentworth was a gentleman ‘of a good 
house and of good breeding ’.' His grandfather, the founder of 
a new line of Wentworths in Essex, was a younger son of the 
Nettlestead Wentworths, the first branch of the family to settle 
out of Yorkshire ; whilst his father, Sir Nicholas, who was chief 
porter of Calais under Henry VIII and Edward VI, acquired as 
his principal estate the manor of Lillingstone Lovell, then in 
Oxfordshire, and held property in addition in Essex, Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Buckinghamshire, and London. As _ the 
eldest son, Peter succeeded to the lands at Lillingstone. He 
married twice, his first wife being a daughter of Sir Ralph Lane 
of Horton, Northamptonshire, first cousin of Queen Katharine 
Parr ; his second, a sister of Sir Francis Walsingham. Sir Walter 
Mildmay also married a sister of Walsingham’s, so that Went- 
worth was brought into relationship with another of Elizabeth’s 
councillors; and his connexion with the court was further 
strengthened by the tragically short marriage of Burghley’s 
daughter with the eldest son of Lord Wentworth of Nettlestead. 
In addition, he may have been related to the St. Johns of Bletsoe,” 
whilst his parliamentary friendship with Walter Strickland of 
Yorkshire was cemented by the marriage of his daughter to 
Strickland’s son.* 

Of Wentworth’s early life very little is known. He was born 
about 1524,‘ and, according to the fashion of his day, rounded 
off his education by a legal training, entering Lincoln’s Inn in 
1542.°> He did not begin his parliamentary career until 1571, 
when he was forty-seven, and he was probably prompted to it, 
not so much by a desire for public life and experience, as by an 
urgent sense of duty. ‘I was first stirred vpp to deale’ in the 
succession question, he wrote in 1593, ‘xxxi yeares past, by 
godes good motion: then, by sundry graue and wise menn 
vnknowne vnto mee; and allso by lamentable messages sent 
vnto mee, by men likewise vnknowne vnto mee.’*® This was 

? Sir John Harington, A Tract on the Succession to the Crown (1602), ed. by C. R. 
Markham (1880). 
2 Oliver, brother of Lord St. John, referred to Wentworth as his cousin: at least 
so Humphrey Winch states in his confession (Brit. Mus., Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 83 b). 
* Dict. of Nat. Biog. (orig. ed.), lv. 54. 
“ On 18 September 1595 Wentworth wrote that he was over seventy-one years 
old (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 24664, fo. 50 b). 
5 Records of Lincoln’s Inn. Admissions, i. 53. I am assuming that his is the name 


that appears upon the register. The date agrees with his age, and his children and 
grandchildren went to the same inn. 
* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 24664, fo. 44 b. 
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probably at the time of parliament’s great campaign in 1562-3 
and 1566. Of its frustrated hopes he must have heard from 
his brother Paul, and hearing, perhaps was persuaded to 
strengthen the puritan ranks in parliament by seeking election 
to the next parliament, that of 1571. He sat for the borough of 
Barnstaple, and as we do not know that he owned property in 
the west country, he probably owed his election there, and for 
the borough of Tregony later, to the patronage of puritan friends. 

It was an eventful session in which he first sat. In the 
previous parliament of 1566 the attention of the commons had 
been so centred upon the question of the succession, that only 
towards the close of the session had they been able to turn to 
that other great cause, which, with the succession, was the 
object of their most intimate concern, the reform of the church. 
It had then been too late. A bill to give statutory authority to 
the articles of 1562 had indeed reached a first reading in the lords, 
but it had lapsed because of the queen’s intervention ; and five 
other bills had got no further than a first reading in the commons 
when the parliament was dissolved. Already, however, parlia- 
mentary policy was achieving a continuity that defied the 
accident of dissolutions and long recesses. The succession agita- 
tion of 1562-3 had been revived in 1566.2 The campaign for 
ecclesiastical reform was to be reopened in 1571. ; 

No sooner was the parliament in session than Walter Strickland 
caught up the threads that had been dropped in 1566. He secured 
the appointment of a committee, the bills of the last session 
were revived, and to them a new bill was added.* Strickland 
was a zealous but intemperate man, who took no thought for 
the Crown’s rights; and he would have proceeded with the 
bills, had the house not shown greater tact and withheld them 
from a formal reading until it had consulted the bishops.* The 
bishops do not appear to have been particularly obstructive. 
One bill, it is true, that for pensions out of benefices, must have 
succumbed immediately to their opposition, if indeed it had been 
revived in this session ; but otherwise only one bill seems to have 
aroused controversy. That was the bill concerning the articles ; 
and Wentworth’s first known speech was made when he and 
other members were sent to discuss it with the archbishop of 
Canterbury.® The commons had struck out certain of the articles, 
perhaps only retaining those which concerned ‘the confession 
of the true Christian faith and the doctrine of the sacraments’ : ° 


! Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 605-6 ; Commons’ Journals, i. 79. 

® Cf. ante, xxxvi. 502-3. 

* Commons’ Journals. i, 83; D’Ewes’s Journals, pp. 156-7, 184-5. 

* Commons’ Journals, i. 83. 5 Ibid. p. 86 a. 
* See the act 13 Eliz., cap. xii, Statutes of the Realm, tv. i. 546. 
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certainly they had deleted articles 35 and 36 on the homilies 
and on the consecration of bishops and ministers. Their action 
surprised the archbishop, but his surprise was greater when 
Wentworth explained that they had had no time to see how the 
missing articles agreed with the word of God. ‘ What, said he, 
surely you mistook the matter, you will refer your selves wholly 
to us therein? No, by the Faith I bear to God,’ said Went- 
worth, ‘ we will pass nothing before we understand what it is ; 
for that were but to make you Popes ; make you Popes who list, 
. we will make you none.’! The bill was proceeded with, 
passed by the commons in two days, and sent to the lords. 
There it was read once, when the queen intervened.” Although 
statutory authority had been given to the six articles of 
Henry VIII’s reign, Elizabeth was loath to encourage the puritans 
in their belief that parliament ought to legislate for the church. 
The bill was not a government measure, even though the bishops 
were privy to it; and if it emasculated the articles her inter- 
ference was doubly justified. She was tactful, however, and 
promised to publish and execute ¢he articles by virtue of her 
royal supremacy ; only, parliament was not to deal with them. 
Strickland’s zeal still remained unsatisfied. He was not 
content with a confession of faith. He wanted the prayer book 
purged of needless ceremonial as well, and introduced a bill 
for this purpose. He had neither obtained the queen’s consent 
nor proposed to obtain it ; and as the lord keeper had explicitly 
charged the commons at the opening of the parliament to meddle 
with 1o matters of state save such as should be propounded 
unto them, his action was a serious infringement of the royal 
prerogative for which there could be no excuse. Once more, 
however, the commons tempered his rash designs by their tact, 
and after a first reading held up the bill until they had petitioned 
the queen for her licence to proceed.* But their action could not 
clear Strickland of blame. During the Easter recess he was 
summoned before the privy council, confined to his house, and 
prevented from returning to the parliament when it reassembled. 
There was nothing unconstitutional in what the government 
had done, but puritan members were not to be stayed by any such 
argument. They regarded Strickland’s restraint as an affront 
to their privileges, and when feelings were running high over 
a speech of Wentworth’s upon another incident, a member called 
attention to Strickland’s absence, and a debate followed, remark- 
able for its daring, and reminiscent of the spirited speeches made 


! D’Ewes, pp. 239-40. 

* The bill was entitled, ‘ for Conservation of Order and Uniformity in the Church” 
(Commons’ Journals, i. 86-7 ; Lords’ Journals, i. 678). 

* D’Ewes, pp. 141-2, 157 a, 166-7 ; Commons’ Journals, i. 84 b._ 
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in 1566. Passions were so vehement that in prudence the 
council sent Strickland back to the house the next day : whereby 
a victory was won which must have confirmed Wentworth’s 
exalted notions of parliamentary privilege.’ 

But open interference with personal liberty, a crude device, 
and one apt to defeat its object by exciting resentment in the 
house, was not the sole restraint upon freedom of speech and 
action. Intimidation and rumours of the queen’s displeasure 
were subtler and surer in their effects, especially if offenders 
were lawyers of promise, dependent upon the favour of the court 
for their careers. It was against these devices that Wentworth 
had reason to fulminate in this parliament, as he had later in 
1575/6. The occasion arose out of the subsidy bill which on 
7 April was proposed by a private member, who suggested that 
the house should anticipate the motion customarily made by 
a privy councillor. His speech seemed a rather artless attempt 
to curry favour, and was resented. It was an unpropitious 
opening for the government, and when the debate developed, 
Robert Bell, a prominent lawyer,” started an avalanche by 
linking the redress of grievances with supply and inveighing 
against licences and the abuse of promoters. Not only was he 
responsible for a debate which was unpleasant for the government 
and resulted in the appointment of a committee for griefs and 
petitions along with that for supply, but his complaint indirectly 
touched the Crown, and the cry of prerogative might therefore 
be raised. Said Wentworth, his speech was so disliked by some 
of the council that he was sent for and so hardly dealt with that 
he came into the house with an amazed countenance, which 
daunted all in such sort that for ten, twelve, or sixteen days 
not one in the house durst deal in any matter of importance. 
And in simple matters they spent more words and time in their 
preamble, requiring that they might not be mistaken, than in 
the matter they spake unto. So that this rumour grew in the 
house: ‘Sirs, you may not speak against Licences, the Queens 
Majesty will be angry, the Councel will be . . . angry.’ 

The intimidation of Bell was a warning to the commons, 
and was followed by a command from the queen ‘ to spend little 
time in Motions, and to avoid long Speeches’. Moreover, on the 
day on which parliament rose for the Easter recess, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert prompted the revival of Bell’s motion with the object of 
attacking it as a violation of the royal prerogative. His speech 
was disliked, but the adjournment stopped members from 
answering it. Against Wentworth’s resentment, however, time 

» Trans. Devon. Assoc, (1879), xi. 479 ; D’ Ewes, pp. 175-6. 


* Bell was Speaker in 1572 and 1575/6, and chief baron of the exchequer later. 
Cf. D’ Ewes, pp. 205, 277. 
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did not run. He nursed his wrath during the recess, and when 
the house met again retorted upon Gilbert. He likened him to 
the chameleon which could change itself into all colours save 
white: even so could he change himself to all fashions but 
honesty. He denounced his speech as tending ‘to no other end 
than to inculcate fear into those which should be free’, and 
“requested care for the credit of the House, and for the mainten- 
ance of free Speech ’. Bell’s speech, he said, had been misreported 
to the queen, and he would reprove the guilty person in the 
words of David: ‘Thou O Lord shalt destroy Lyers.’ The 
Speaker tried to calm the feelings of the house, and poured the 
oil of royal flattery upon them ; but the only result of his inter- 
vention was that the storm passed into the debate upon Strick- 
land’s restraint... At length the session closed, and the lord 
keeper conveyed the queen’s thanks to her parliament. They 
were tendered unalloyed to the lords,‘but for the commons they 
were mixed with the chastening of those few who ‘ have shewed 
themselves audacious, arrogant and presumptuous, calling her 
Majesties Grants and Prerogatives . . . in question, contrary to 
their Duty and place that they be called unto’. It was a 
troublesome house and it was dissolved. 

The next parliament met on 8 May 1572. Wentworth was 
returned for Tregony and his brother Paul, who had not sat 
in the last parliament, for another Cornish borough, Liskeard.* 
It was the Ridolfi plot that caused the early summons of a new 
parliament, and the independence of the house of commons, 
which was nourished by opposition to the Crown, drew strength 
from the vigorous pressure which all agreed to exert upon 
Elizabeth, in the hope of inducing her to execute Norfolk and 
either to attaint Mary or at least to deprive her of her right to 
the succession. Unfortunately we are no longer served by the 
anonymous diarist whose delightful reports give an accidental 
prominence to the events of the previous session: and it has 
hitherto been supposed that Wentworth played no very note- 
worthy part in this, his second parliament. It was known only 
that he was a member of the grand committee for Mary’s cause.* 
However, when the manuscripts of Mr. Ralph Bankes of Kingston 
Lacy were calendared for the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
a speech of Wentworth’s was discovered. Unfortunately only 
the description, which is in Wentworth’s words, was quoted. 
This I repeat here : 


Speech uttered by me the Weddensdaye, Thursdaye, and Saterdaye in 
the Whitson Weeke, and in the 14th yeare the Queene’s Maty’s raygne, 
? Commons’ Journals, i. 83; D’ Ewes, pp. 158-9, 167-8, 175, 242; Trans. Devon. 


Assoc., xi. 479. * D’Ewes, p. 151. 
* Official Return, part i, p. 408. * Commons’ Journals, i. 95. 
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1572, upon a message sente by her Ma" in the parliament house, whereupon 
two of the house made a motion that the speaker and certen of the house 
shoulde goe to her Ma*® and give her thankes in the behalf of the whole 
House for the good opinions conceaved of us, the which for my part I did 
not think her Ma" had deserved, soe that my speech was to staye thankes, 
and to other ends, as shall appear hereafter when the effect of her Ma’ 
message shall be declared. The speech uttered on the Wednesday.’ 


The days referred to were 28, 29, and 31 May. Already the lords 
and commons had agreed to proceed against Mary in the highest 
degree of treason, touching her in life, in title, and in dignity ; 
and they had persisted in their decision even after a message 
had come from the queen stating her preference for delaying 
the attainder, and for proceeding immediately only against her 
title to the succession. As a consequence the committees of both 
houses had been summoned to the court on the morning of 
Wednesday, 28 May, and there Elizabeth had repeated her 
wishes.” Perhaps in her isolation she had resorted to flattery, 
a weapon she wielded with much skill, and the report of the 
committee had so charmed two members that they had made 
the motion which drew from Wentworth his speech. It is a cause 
of great regret to me that I have not succeeded in seeing this 
manuscript. But that Wentworth did not mince his words is 
clear from the meagre quotation that I have given and from 
a reference to a speech of his this session which he made when 
a committee of the commons was examining him in 1575/6. 
‘ Did I not ’, said he, publish Mary ‘ openly in the last Parliament 
to be the most notorious whore in all the world and wherefore 
should I then be afraid to call her soe nowe againe?’* Parlia- 
ment’s campaign against Mary failed. Even the bill against her 
title was denied the royal assent. Elizabeth tried to sweeten the 
bitterness of her decision by asking her subjects to construe 
la royne s’advisera literally ; but to allow her to be advised, 
as they well knew, was to give her leave to forget altogether.* 

Adjournment instead of dissolution was a reward that might 
follow the good behaviour of the commons; and as the queen 
hoped by graciousness to hold the affections which her cham- 
pionship of Mary threatened to estrange—for to the people, as 
Sir John Hayward remarked, ‘ no musicke is soe sweete as the affa- 
bility of ther Prince ’ °—the parliament of 1572 was granted a new 
lease of life and met again on 8 February 1575/6. Wentworth 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., viii. 212 b. 

2 Commons’ Journals, i. 95 f. 

’ Inner Temple, Petyt MSS. 538, vol. xvii, fo. 254. I am indebted to the Benchers 
of the Inner Temple for permission to inspect and to quote from this manuscript. 


* La Mothe Fénelon, Correspondance Diplomatique, v. 42; Digges, The Compleat 
Ambassador (1655), p. 219. 


° Hayward, Annals of Elizabeth, ed. Bruce (Camden Soc.), p. 18. 
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had now sat through two sessions: he had seen Robert Bell 
coerced for talking of abuses in high places, and members 
intimidated by the mere rumour of the queen’s displeasure ; he 
had watched members sit at a division ' ‘ in an evil matter against 
which they had most earnestly spoken ’, and had found ‘ that it 
was a common Policy . . . to mark the best sort —privy coun- 
cillors and courtiers—‘ and either to sit or arise with them’ ;* 
he had seen Strickland confined to his house, and the queen’s 
inhibition placed upon the unauthorized introduction of bills 
concerning religion, both in 1571 and 1572; and he had noted 
in the last session the impotence of parliament to force upon 
the queen a decision which all thought to be essential for the 
safety of the realm. Upon this experience he brooded during 
the interval at home, and taking as his text the words of Elihu,* 
‘ Behold, I am as the new Wine which hath no vent and bursteth 
the new Vessels in sunder, therefore I will speak that 1 may 
- have a vent, . . . I will regard no manner of Person, no man will 
I spare,’ he prepared a remarkable indictment of queen, council, 
and parliament, to be spoken when next the house met. Twenty 
times and more as he walked in his grounds, his own fearful con- 
ceit warned him that the speech would surely lead him into 
prison ; but where personal safety was to be won only, as he 
thought, at the expense of danger to queen and country, his 
conscience was ever clamant enough to outcry his fears. 

One bill had been read in the new session when he rose and 
astounded the house. He began, as he was to begin other speeches 
of his, by expounding the commodities that grow to the prince 
and whole state by free speech, ‘ the only Salve to heal all the 
Sores of this Common-Wealth ’ ; and, by claiming for parliament 
the right to remedy all ills and to avert all perils, to advance 
God’s honour and to offer means for the profit of the state, he 
asserted its right to freedom of speech and conscience. Even 
if the envious should offer anything hurtful in parliament, no 
incommodity, nay much good, would grow thereby, ‘for by the 
darkness of the Night the brightness of the Sun sheweth more 
excellent and clear’, and a wicked purpose may the easier be 
prevented when it is known. Free speech, he argued, was granted 
to parliament by a special law, ‘as that without the which the 
Prince and State cannot be preserved or maintained ’, and there- 
fore was the queen subject to it, for though she had no peer or 
equal, yet she was subject to the law. As his speech was born 
of his experience in the two last sessions, so was it illustrated by 
it. Rumours and messages, of which the Devil was the first 

1 i.e. vote against a motion. In a division those in favour of a motion, as in- 


novators, went out of the house: their opponents remained seated. 
* D’Ewes, pp. 240-1. 3 Job xxxii. 19f. 
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author, he would have buried in Hell. Hate all messengers and 
tale-carriers, was his cry ; yea, hate them as venomous and poison 
to the commonwealth : spare none, for the higher place he hath 
the more harm he may do. Then, like a father over his child, 
he took the queen to task. It was a dangerous thing in a prince 
to oppose herself against her nobility and people. No doubt 
but that some of her council had dealt plainly and faithfully 
with her for her refusal of the bill against Mary in the last parlia- 
ment. Let her know such for approved subjects, and those 
who had supported her refusal, let her know them for traitors 
and underminers of her life. He opened his criticism of the 
queen with the words, ‘ none is without fault, no not our Noble 
Queen’, and as he uttered them he paused at the amazement 
on the countenances of his hearers. ‘Then’, said he to the 
committee which examined him upon the speech, ‘I was afraid 
with you for Company and fear bad me to put out those words 
that followed, for your Countenances did assure me that not one 
of you would stay me of my Journey ; yet the consideration of 
a good Conscience and of a faithful Subject did make me bold to 
utter it . . . and I praise God for it, and if it were to do again 
I would with the same mind speak it again.’ ? 

How much further than those unpardonable words he got, 
we do not know ; but the house stopped him ‘ out of a reverend 
regard of her Majesty’s Honour’ before he had completed his 
speech, and having sequestered him, committed him to the 
serjeant’s ward and appointed a committee to examine him 
‘for the extenuating of his fault’. The report of the examination 
portrays Wentworth’s character admirably. It is of course his 
own version of what was said, but there is no reason to doubt 
its substantial accuracy, even though one may suspect that the 
dialogue proceeds too rapidly in his favour. The committee 
were evidently anxious to extenuate his fault as they were 
charged to do. But when they wished to take cognizance only 
of what had been spoken, characteristically he insisted upon the 
whole speech being shown to the queen. When they endeavoured 
to draw an apology from him which would mitigate his offence, 
he obstinately persisted in justifying himself. ‘Mr. Wentworth ’, 
said Seckford, ‘ will never acknowledge himself to make a fault, 
nor say that he is sorry for anything that he doth speak.’ At 
the opening of the examination Wentworth seized upon the 
presence of privy councillors on the committee as an excuse 
for reasserting his theories of privilege. 


If your Honours ask me as Councellors to her Majesty [he said in reply to 
a question] you shall pardon me; I will make you no Answer: I will 
do no such injury to the place from whence I came ; for I am now no private 


1 D’Ewes, pp. 236-43 ; Commons’ Journals, i. 104; Spanish Cal., Eliz., ii. 524. 
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Person, I am a publick, and a Councellor to the whole State in that place 
where it is lawful for me to speak my mind freely, and not for you as 
Councellors to call me to account for anything that I do speak in the 
House. . . . But if you ask me as Committees from the House, I will make 
you the best Answer I can. 


And again, later, he was unduly sensitive. ‘If you offer me an 
Oath of your Authorities, I will refuse it, because I will do nothing 
to infringe the Liberties of the House.’ One of his replies when 
two or three precedents were quoted to justify the queen’s 
messages to the house is thoroughly worthy of the Stuart period. 
‘ Sirs,’ said he, ‘ you ought to alledge good Precedents to comfort 
and embolden men in good doing, and not’ evil Precedents to 
discourage and terrifie men to do evil.’ There is a version of 
the examination in the Petyt manuscripts at’ the Inner Temple 
which contains a passage not in that made familiar by D’Ewes. 
According to this the committee remarked, ‘ You called the 
Scottish Queen Isabelle. What meant you by that? Did I not’, 
answered Wentworth, ‘ publish her openly in the last Parliament 
to be the most notorious whore in all the world and wherefore 
should I then be afraid to call her soe nowe againe? She is a 
Queen ’, he was told, ‘ you ought to speake reverently of her. 
Let him take her parte that list,’ retorted he, ‘I will speake the 
truth boldly.’ * 

The committee made its report to the house, and on the motion 
of the treasurer Wentworth was committed to the Tower. 
There he remained for just over a month, when the queen inter- 
vened and the house released him after he had made his submis- 
sion and craved her pardon. Mildmay seized the occasion to 
preach a homily upon the queen’s good and clement nature, her 
respect for the house, and its duty towards her. He acknowledged 
their right to liberty of speech, but drew a distinction between 
liberty and licence ; pertinence, modesty, reverence, and discre- 
tion in speech marking the one as the opposite qualities marked 
the other. Elizabeth’s act was gracious, and she deserved the 
credit that Mildmay took care to claim ; but the session was then 
two days from its close, and it is doubtful if she appreciably 
lessened Wentworth’s confinement. The government must have 
rejoiced that such a nuisance had during a whole session been 
kept suppressed.* 

This word is omitted in D’ Ewes, p. 242, clearly by error. It occurs in the Petyt 
MSS. 538, vol. xvii, fo. 253 b. : 

2 Petyt MSS. 538, vol. xvii, fo. 254. In Brit. Mus., Harleian MS. 161, fo. 30, 
which is the manuscript of Wentworth’s examination that D’Ewes owned, there are 
fragments of these passages about Mary. So there are in Harleian MS. 1877, fo. 29 b. 
It is hardly likely that the parent manuscript of these two was difficult to read at 
one point only, and therefore it looks as though the passages were censored. They 


are senseless in the mutilated form and so were omitted by D’ Ewes. 
* Commons’ Journals, i. 104, 114; D’Ewes, pp. 258-60. 
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In the interval before the next parliament Wentworth was 
again in trouble. The privy council was informed by the bishop 
of Peterborough that there was great resort of people out of their 
own parish to Wentworth’s house at Lillingstone Lovell, there to 
receive the communion. Accordingly in May 1579 he was sum- 
moned before the council, and at the same time the bishop and 
other high commissioners were ordered to go to Northampton 
and inquire into the disorders. Their report is entered in the 
council register. Divers of the townspeople, they discovered, 
refusing to conform in religion, repaired to Lillingstone, and there 
received the sacrament after another sort.1 Unfortunately our 
information goes no further, and we do not know how the council 
treated Wentworth. The incident is interesting as an isolated 
illustration of his prominence among the puritans of his district : 
he was, said Sir John Harington,? ‘a man of great accompt with 
all of that profession ’. 

On 16 January 1580/1 the old parliament met for its third 
and last session. When in its early days Paul Wentworth proposed 
the ordering of a public fast and preaching, it looked as though 
there was to be another stormy session. The motion was carried 
by 115 to 100 after a debate in which official opinion was divided ; 
and the preaching was arranged to be in the Temple church. 
Once more the religious zeal of the puritans had encroached upon 
the queen’s ecclesiastical powers, and she met the incursion 
with a message that blended wrath with clemency and laid the 
blame for their rashness chiefly upon her own lenity to Paul’s 
brother in the previous session. The commons submitted, and 
when religious grievances reappeared this session the queen’s 
ruling that they should act through the bishops was faithfully 
complied with, both the speaker and the house showing great 
anxiety to avoid offence.* The session continued tranquilly, 
and, unless our authorities deceive us, Peter Wentworth held 
his peace. His brother sat in no more parliaments, and he 
himself, for what reason we do not know, was not a member 
in the next parliament of 1584 /5. 

The Babington plot necessitated the calling of a new parlia- 
ment in October 1586, and Wentworth was then elected for the 
city of Northampton, a constituency where his own influence was 
strong. The autumn meeting was an extraordinary one. Normal 
business, if not entirely set aside as the government would have 
wished, was completely subordinated to the task of pressing 
remorselessly for the death of Mary; and not until after the 
Christmas recess, by which time Mary had been executed, was 


? Dasent, Acts of the Privy Council, xi. 132, 133, 218, 219. 
2 Op. cit. pp. 6-7. 
3 Commons’ Journals, i. 118 f. * Official Return, part i, p. 419. 
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it possible to renew old controversies. Then, however, a new 
campaign for the puritan reformation of the church was opened 
by Anthony Cope, a neighbour of Wentworth’s and member for 
Banbury. He offered a bill and a book to the house which 
aimed at a drastic reconstruction of the church upon a presby- 
terian basis; and although the speaker reminded members of 
the queen’s former inhibitions, they persisted in reading them. 
The cue of the official party was to play for time. Therefore, 
before the decision could be put into effect, Dalton interfered 
to oppose it, drawing Lewknor, Hurlston, and Bainbrigg in its 
support ; the morning was talked away, and the queen was given 
her chance to act. According to D’Ewes, whose authority is the 
clerk’s rough draft of the journal, Elizabeth not only sent a 
message to the speaker on 27 February, the day of the debate, 
but she summoned him before her on the following day, and in 
consequence the house did not sit.2 On the other hand, an 
anonymous member’s diary * reports proceedings on 28 February 
and does not suggest that the speaker actually saw the queen. 
According to this account, which I think the more reliable, the 
speaker announced on that day that he had sent the bill and 
book to Elizabeth, and at once a debate followed in which 
Dounlee, Topcliffe, Bainbrigg, Hastings, Aldred, and Alforth all 
spoke on church abuses. Hastings’s speech was in some respects 
a prelude to the action which Wentworth took on the following 
day. He had been at strife with himself, he said, whether to 
speak or to hold his peace; but considering his duty to God, 
loyalty to the queen, and love to his country he could not be 
silent, but in a place of free speech must be willing and ready to 
deliver his conscience. Whatever the cost, they must not turn 
God out of doors.* 

By 1 March, then, an attempt had once more been made to 
reform the church, and had failed because the queen would not 
tolerate it. Her interference was in Wentworth’s eyes a derogation 
from parliament’s rights, and with the refractory spirit manifest 
in the house to encourage him, he determined to strike at the root 
of all their troubles and to obtain from the commons rulings on 
their privileges. That is to say, the commons were not to leave 
it to the queen to define freedom of speech, but were to confront 
the interpretation put upon it by the lord keeper and enforced 
by the queen’s rulings, with a decision of their own. It was 


? Of Hanwell, near Banbury. Cf. Dict. of Nat. Biog.; Official Return, part i, 
p. 419. 

* D’Ewes, p. 410. 

* Harleian MS. 7188, fos. 88f. This and other new parliamentary journals and 
speeches of the reign I hope ultimately to publish as a supplement to D’ Ewes’s Journals. 

* Ibid. fos. 93 b-94. For the constituencies which these members represent see 
the Official Return. 
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a fundamental move, in extension of the tactics adopted by his 
brother in 1566,' and had the temper and courage of Elizabethan 
parliamentarians equalled Wentworth’s, might have precipitated 
the constitutional crisis that came under the Stuarts. He pro- 
posed to propound a series of questions, the replies to which 
would stand as rulings of the house. The questions are well 
known : at least the version printed in D’Ewes’s Journals is.* 
A second version, however, exists amongst the Burghley papers 
in the Lansdowne collection, containing ten questions in place 
of the usual eight. They are as follows : * 


1. First, whether the Prince and state cann be mainteyned without 

this court of parliament. 

2. Item, whether there be any counsell that cann make or abrogate 

lawes ? but only this court of parliament. 

3. Item, whether free speache and free doinges, or dealinges be not 

graunted to euerye on of the parliament howse by lawe. 

4. Item, whether that greate honor to god and those greate benefits 

may be doon vnto the prince and state without free speache and 
doyngs in this place, that may be donn with them. 

. Item, whether it be not an Iniurye to the whole state, and against 
the law, that the prince or priuie councell should send for any 
membre of this howse in the parliament tyme, or aftre the end 
of the parliament, and to checke, blame or punishe them for 
any speache used in this place, except it be for trayterous wourds. 

6. Item, whether this be a place to receyue supplications of the greues 

and sores of the common wealth, and ether that we should be 
humble suters vnto the Quene her maiestye for releffe, or els 
to releue them here as the case requireth. 

7. Item, whether yt be not against the orders and liberties of this 
howse to receyue messages ether of commaundinge or prohibiting, 
and whether the messenger be not to be ‘eattaue as an enemye 
to god, the prince and state. 

8. Item, whether it be not against the orders and liberties of this 
howse to make any thinge known vnto the prince that is here 
in hand to the hurte of the howse, and whether the tale carriar 
be not to be punisshed by the howse and reputed as an enymye 
vnto god, the prince and state. 

9. Item, whether we doo shewe our selues faithfull vnto god, the 
prince and state in receyuing suche messages, and in takinge 
such tales in good parte, without punisshing of the messenger 
and tale carriar by the order and discretion of this howse. 

10. Item, whether he or they may be not to be estemed reputed and 

used as enemyes vnto god, the prince and state that should doo 
any thing to infringe the liberties of this honorable councell. 


on 


Both texts are no doubt genuine. They are perhaps an earlier 





1 Cf. ante, xxxvi. 506. 


? D’Ewes, pp. 410-11. 
3 Lansdowne MS. 105, fo. 182. 
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and a later draft, though which is the later it is extremely 
difficult to say. I incline towards the opinion that the 
Burghley paper is a copy of that which Wentworth had in the 
house. 

For the course of events on 1 March, the day on which 
Wentworth made his speech, we are dependent upon D’Ewes, 
our anonymous diarist on this of all days, having gone off to hear 
a sermon at the court. Wentworth evidently delivered his 
introductory speech and then handed the questions to the 
Speaker to be put to the house. He was asked to spare his 
motion until the queen’s pleasure was further known concerning 
Cope’s bill and book; but as he refused, the Speaker declared 
that he would first peruse the questions and then do what was 
fit. The story is continued in a note appended to the version of 
’ the questions used by D’Ewes. ‘These questions’, it states, 
‘Mr. Puckering pocketted up and shewed Sir Thomas Heneage, 
who so handled the matter, that Mr. Wentworth went to the 
Tower, and the questions not at all moved. Mr. Buckler of Essex 
herein brake his faith in forsaking the matter, and no more was 
done.’ The Speaker was sent for before the day’s business was 
ended, and the house therefore rose. It was most unusual for 
the queen to terminate the sitting of the house in this way, and 
although it is not a necessary assumption that Wentworth’s 
action was the cause of it, yet if it was, one can only conclude 
that the privy councillors who were watching the proceedings 
felt that a crisis was at hand and took extraordinary steps to 
avoid it. Wentworth was sent to the Tower, perhaps that day. 
The next day Cope, Lewknor, Hurlston, and Bainbrigg were 
sent there also.! 

It has always been supposed that these members were 
imprisoned for the speeches that they delivered in parliament. 
Were it true, and were there no modifications to be made in 
the history of other incidents in the reign, then there would 
perhaps be some excuse for regarding freedom of speech in the 
Elizabethan age as a sorry fiction. But the assumption has its 
difficulties. Strickland had been confined to his house in 1571 
for introducing a bill on church reform, and Cope might on this 
occasion have been justly imprisoned for a similar violation of 
the royal supremacy: although it must be borne in mind that 
Strickland’s confinement had been tacitly admitted by the 
council to be a false move. But why, we must ask, were Lewknor, 
Hurlston, and Bainbrigg sent to the Tower, whereas Throg- 
morton, Dounlee, Topcliffe, Hastings, and others were not, 
although they also, as the anonymous diary shows, urged the 
reform of the church?? The difficulty is not insuperable, but 


* D’Ewes, pp. 410-11. * Harleian MS. 7188, fos; 93 b-94. 
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fresh doubts appear when we turn to the official reply vouchsafed 
to a motion of Sir John Higham’s on 4 March. He had said 


that he would not nor thought none of the howse would once open his 
mouth for any disloyal subiect such as Parry was that was taken out from 
amongst them and worthily committed. but incoraged by the liberties 
of the howse, he was more bold to beseach the howse to ioyn with him as 
humble sutors to her maiesty for the inlargment of some of the howse 
he herd to be latly committed to the Tower for speaking of ther con- 
science. not well seinge how the howse could further procead well in 
matters of so great importance without his members.! 


To this the vice-chamberlain replied by protesting his concern for 
the liberties of the house and admitting the wisdom of petitioning 
the queen if the commitment were for matter within the compass 
of their privileges; yet suggesting that it might be strange 
from them and appertaining to the queen’s justice.2 D’Ewes 
and all his successors have regarded the reply as a subterfuge. 
If it was a subterfuge, then it was an extraordinarily clumsy one, 
and could not have deceived the house had parliamentary speeches 
been the cause of imprisonment. Yet the commons were appa- 
rently satisfied that they could not even sue for the release of 
their fellow members. 


Clearly some other explanation of the imprisonment should 


be sought : and it is supplied by a comment of William Lambert’s, 
who was a leader of the agitation in parliament in 1566, and was, 
I think, Lambarde the antiquary. He compiled a small volume 
of parliamentary precedents in which the following passage occurs: 


Mr. Cope Lewknor Hurlstone Baynbridge &c were comitted to the Tower 
by the Queene for that before the parliament they had sundry conuencions 
for the preferring in parliament a booke touching the rites of the church 
and a forme of an Acte for establishing of the same, which also they did 
printe preferre and urge in parliament. But it seemed if they had treated 


thereof only in tyme of parliament being Burgessees they should not haue 
bynne ympeached. Feb. 28 Eliz.® 


1 j.e. members of the house (Harleian MS. 7188, fos. 95 b—96). 

2 Ibid., fo. 96; D’ Ewes, p. 412 a. 

’ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5123, fo. 18 b. The manuscript is entitled, ‘Some certaine 
notes of the Order, Proceedings, punishments, and priuiledges of the lower howse of 
Parliament’. The reasons for attributing it to Lambarde are the following. On 
fo, 10 b, in referring to the suit to the queen concerning the succession in 1566, the 
author states that the suit ‘ was in a sorte moued to bee yntreated by the speeche of 
this writer W: L:...’ We know from the Commons’ Journals (i. 76) that this person 
was named Lambert. Further, the tract is prefaced with a bibliography, item 4 of 
which is ‘ The fragments of my writinge’: and no contemporary writer on con- 
stitutional subjects is known with a similar name, other than Lambarde. Two 
objections are easily met. The first is the form of the name. But I have noted 
several contemporary instances where the antiquary’s name is spelt Lambert (Dasent, 
Acts of the Privy Council, xxiii. 258; Harleian MSS. 539, fo. 100, 1877, fo. 58, 5141, 
fo. 45 b; Cotton MS. Titus, B, ii, fo. 263 ; Stowe MS. 415, fos, 1, 30 b, &c.). Probably 
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We need not, however, rely solely upon Lambert, for in an inter- 
view between Wentworth and James Morice, attorney of the 
court of wards, in 1592/3, Morice offered this significant advice : 
‘And you Mr, Wentworth . . . should beware of conferences for 
if you remember you and others weare committed to the Tower 
for your conference in matters of religion the last parleament.’ ! 

If we are to appreciate the full significance of this new 
evidence we must look back a little. The puritan agitation in 
the country had reached a climax at the time of the last parlia- 
ment in 1584-5, Petitions had been sent up to parliament by 
organized effort, members had been canvassed and stirred into 
activity, and a false impression of spontaneous and general discon- 
tent had been created which temporarily deceived both council 
and queen.” The restrictions imposed and gradually acquiesced 
in during the course of previous sessions ultimately broke down 
before passions so cleverly stimulated, and bills for ecclesiastical 
reform were set on their way through the house, unsanctioned, 
until the queen reprimanded the commons and forbade further 
proceedings. Elizabeth judged the temper of members, however, 
and though firm was conciliatory. At the close of the session she 
sought to assuage their discontent by assuring them personally 
of her concern for the reform of abuses.* 


Organization had therefore justified itself if it had not 
triumphed ; and Cope’s action in 1586/7 was evidently the 
opening of a renewed parliamentary attack which was to be 
pressed forward by a group of members who had previously 
prepared their campaign. Perhaps we should associate it with 
the puritan synod that was held in London at the same time.’ 


they are phonetic spellings. The second objection is that we should have to assume 
that a southerner sat for a Yorkshire borough in parliament (Official Return, part i, 
p. 406). That, however, is by no means strange in the Elizabethan age. If Lambarde 
be accepted as the author, then his parliamentary experience is an extremely interesting 
addition to our slight knowledge of his life. Furthermore, Lambarde is then the 
author of the first parliamentary precedent book that I at any rate know of; and 
May’s Parliamentary Practice therefore comes down in a long line of descent from it 
on the one side and the medieval ‘ Modus’ on the other. Other copies of the pamphlet 
are Harleian MSS. 2234, fos. 1 f., 4619, fos. 1f. It was published in 1641 with the 
title The | Orders | Proceedings, Punishments, | and | Priviledges of the Commons | 
House of Parliament in | England. | It was also included in the Harleian Miscellany. 
But both these printed texts are incomplete and corrupt. 

1 Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 108. Morice is clearly referring to 1586/7, although ‘ the 
last parleament ’ was really 1588/9. 

2 See Usher, Reconstruction of the English Church, i. 39 f., and Presbyterian Move- 
ment (Camden Soc.), pp. xix, 40; also Fuller, Church History (1845), v. 83. 

3 Neal, Hist. of the Puritans (1822), i. 364-6; D’Ewes, pp. 328, 329. | Unfor- 
tunately we cannot follow properly the progress of the puritan bills this session. The 
Commons’ Journals are lost, and D’Ewes’s habit of citing the readings of only a pro- 
portion of the bills leaves several points obscure. 

* Usher, Presbyterian Movement (Camden Soc.), p. 98. Cf. Fuller’s statement 
about the connexion of the synod in 1584/5 with parliament (Church History, v. 83). 
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Cope, Lewknor, Hurlston, and Bainbrigg had therefore discussed 
matters of state outside parliament where there could be no 
question of privilege, and their imprisonment concerns, not the 
liberty of speech of members in the house of commons, but the 
liberty of speech of the general public outside. This, which 
may seem a quibble, is really an important distinction. Ulti- 
mately the wider freedom had to reveal itself as a necessary 
corollary to the narrower, even for the conduct of parliament ; 
but though it be assumed that the real object of the imprisonment 
of these members was to frustrate their agitation in parliament, 
yet the choice of the ground of attack was a tacit acknow- 
ledgement that it was inadvisable—we cannot say illegal—to 
imprison members for speeches in parliament, even when they 
were upon forbidden topics. 

The connexion of Wentworth with Cope and the other 
imprisoned members is not clear. Morice says that he took part 
in their conferences ; and so far as we know he is the et cetera 
of Lambert’s note. If so, then his speech and questions were 
a move in their common tactics, a move no doubt of his inven- 
tion. I think we can be sure that he was at some conference. 
The note at the end of his questions is significant : ‘Mr. Buckler 
of Essex herein brake his faith in forsaking the matter.’+ And 
an echo of the incident probably comes to us from 1592/3, when, 
as we shall see, similar tactics were tried: Mr. Wentworth, 
wrote one who then met in conference, told us ‘ how diuers old 
parliament men had failed him in former tymes, some of them 
haueinge promised to second him, and back him in a motion to 
be made by him, neuer speakinge a word therein : others vnder- 
takinge to beginne the motion neuer openinge their lippes in the 
same ’.2 Moreover, there is in a Harleian volume of miscel- 
laneous papers, in close proximity to other speeches of Went- 
worth’s, a long speech headed simply, ‘ Freedome of Speech ’, 
which was obviously intended to support Wentworth’s motion 
and questions this session. The same ideas, the same outspoken 
manner, often the same phraseology characterize it as charac- 
terize his other writings. 

The speech opens as the speech of 1575/6 opened: ‘ Mr. 
Speaker sweet (indeed) is the name of libertie but libertie yt selfe 
is (indeed) and (indeed) a value beyond all inestimable treasure.’ 
Thereafter it describes the powers of parliament :. 


This Honourable house and assembly is termed a Counsell, yea . . . the 
great Counsell of England, and highest Court of this Realme. .. . All 
Courtes ar here to be controlled: here may and ought to be made such 
lawes as god is honoured by: heare ought to be reuoked and frustrated 
1 Supra, p. 49. 
* Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 97 b. The confession of Richard Stephens. 
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all such lawes as god is dishonoured by: here we ought to counsell with 
the wise men of this Realme for the maintenance of the Queens maiestes 
estate: here lawes ar to be deuised for the preseruacion of her maiestes 
person and this noble common wheale and punishment of any traytors or 
treason therunto: and if it may be knowene that any persons, within 
the realme or without, intend any perill either to her maiestes estate or 
person, or to this noble Common wealth, here must be deuised how to 
cutt of such ill reedes and how to withstand their traiterous purpose : 
here must be studied and foreseene that if any charge do come vpon her 
maiestie and this her Realme, how it may be honourably sustained . . .: 
here ought to be deuised how her maiestie may be inriched and made 
strong [against her enemies]...: here lawes ar to be made for the common 
weale, to be frustrated, to be added vnto, to be deminished or taken 
from ...: here that offence and person which law cannot punish, this 
honourable Counsell and high Court may: . . . [yea, it] may iudge of all 
titles, euen the highest, and may also take away liffe, lyme and inheri- 
taunce, and he is a traytor that saieth it wanteth power ; . . . and to con- 
clude no other Counsell or Court hath authoritie to doe all those waightie 
bussinesses. . . . 


With biblical and classical quotations the writer enumerates the 
benefits that flow from taking counsel. As it is a certain thing 
that unto every council free speech is due, so a maiore is it due 
to this, the highest court and greatest council. He describes the 
duties of those trusted to give counsel. To withhold it is treason 
to God, the prince and the realm, and the divine punishment 
such an offence incurs is to be cast into outer darkness. All who 
bring in doubt or question whether free speech is due to this 
council or not are guilty of the crime in the highest degree ; 
and, moreover, he adds, Christ said ‘he that is not with me is 
against me’. Evidently anticipating that Wentworth’s motion 
would be opposed as an innovation, the writer asserts that the 
liberty of the house 


seemeth in my simple iudgment greatly weakenned and preiudiced by the 
last speech . . . in that it is obiected that the Queens maiestie liketh not 
of innouacions. I answer... this is no innouacion, but rather a renouacion. 
... And who [he continues] dare tell her maiestie what we ar in hand withall 
in this high Counsell without the consent of the house . . . for that warr 
a betraying of the secretes ... and... an intollerable fault ? . . . to conclude 
I am in humble harty and feruent manner to require euery one of this 
honourable Counsell to stick earnestly to the former motion, to wit, that 
the house may answer these questions, by question. .. .? 


In all probability it was Wentworth who composed the speech. 
Elizabeth once said that he had an opinion of his own wit.” He 
certainly did not hesitate to compose speeches for others; and 


1 Harleian MS. 1877, fos. 55-7. 
* Add. MS, 24664, fo. 45 a. 
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this may well be the speech which he expected Buckler to deliver. 
If Buckler’s part was arranged at a conference, he was not to our 
knowledge imprisoned for his share in the conspiracy, although 
it is quite possible that he and others were examined by the privy 
council and escaped punishment because they had deserted the 
cause. We have no idea how long the imprisoned members 
remained in the Tower. Apparently they did not return to the 
house that session. J. E. NEALE. 


(To be continued.) 





Princess Lieven and the Protocol of 


4 April 1826 


HE protocol of 4 April 1826, signed at St. Petersburg by 
Wellington on the one side, and by Lieven and Nesselrode 
on the other, has always been somewhat of a mystery. One 
thing is certain. It was, in every sense of the word, a diplomatic 
revolution. For it committed England to work with Russia for 
some kind of intervention in Greece. Hitherto Russia had worked 
either alone or with the Neo-Holy Alliance,’ and since the 
beginning of 1825 England had stood aside from any co-operation 
with either. Now Russia was, in fact, definitely separated from 
Metternich, and England was brought to co-operate with Russia 
to settle the Greek question. It was the end of the Neo-Holy 
Alliance and the congressional or international system of govern- 
ment. It was the beginning of the break-up of the Turkish 
empire, for it started England and Russia on a slope which 
was bound to end in the freedom of Greece. 

So far we are on sure ground, but neither the circumstances 
which brought it about, nor the aims of the negotiators, nor the 
actual meaning ofits provisions, have ever been made clear. 
There is, however, fresh evidence now available from the Vienna 
archives and from the unpublished Diary of Princess Lieven 
which suggest an intelligible explanation and throw a new, 
if not a complete, light upon the mystery.? The situation in 
the middle of 1824 can be briefly summarized. Strangford, as 
British ambassador at Constantinople, acting on behalf of all 
the powers, carried through a settlement of almost all the points 

’ Strictly this included only Austria, Russia, and Prussia, but in this case France 
also attended the conference. 

* Madame Lieven’s Diary was known to exist in Russia (see Ralph Sneyd in 
Philobiblon Society, xiii. 15 [1872], on authority of Lord Houghton), though it has 
never been published. A transcript of some parts of it, taken some years before the 
late war, has been placed in my hands by the transcriber. The copy was taken under 
circumstances which leave no doubt of its authenticity. So far as is known the 
original has not been found by the Bolsheviks, and may have perished in the revolu- 
tion. Some allusions to the Lievens will be found in my previous article, ante, xxxviii. 
222, no. 1. There are no letters extant of Madame Lieven of much importance in 


1825 or 1826. For a bibliography of her life and letters see Jean Hanoteau, Lettres 
du Prince de Metternich a la Comtesse de Lieven (1818-19), (1909), pp. 389-402. 
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at issue. He returned to England at the end of 1824. But 
Russia still refused to send her minister back to Constantinople, 
and attempted to call a conference on the Greek question at 
St. Petersburg. Canning had sharply rebuked Bagot (the 
British minister) for attending a joint session of the Neo-Holy 
allies and France on the eastern question in July 1824 at that 
city, but had not then given a definite indication that England 
would refuse to attend the formal conference. In September, 
however, he received a communication from the provisional 
Greek government protesting against the Russian scheme of 
settlement, which had leaked out in the press. Canning already 
knew that Turkey would refuse to accept the allied proposals, 
and he was himself opposed to any use of force or coercive 
measures against either Turkey or Greece until late in 1825. 
As both parties were now certain to refuse the proposals of any 
conference, and as Canning was not prepared to coerce them, 
he considered that a conference was useless. Accordingly Bagot 
was recalled and Stratford Canning! sent to St. Petersburg by 
way of Vienna. He was instructed (8 December 1824) to take the 
following line. England would not join in any joint scheme of 
mediation or conference unless two preliminary conditions were 
fulfilled: (a) the Russian ambassador (M. Ribeaupierre) must 
have returned to Constantinople ; (b) ‘To forcible intervention 
England could not be a party, nor, by consequence, to councils 
that might lead to it.’ 

Now this was, in polite terms, a refusal by Canning to take 
part in the St. Petersburg Conference. For neither condition 
was really acceptable. Metternich wanted to go on playing 
the game of conferences in order to hoodwink the tsar and 
indefinitely spin out negotiations. Alexander wanted a con- 
ference because he hoped he could obtain from it a mandate for 
Russia to use force against Turkey. Both wanted a conference, 
though for different reasons, yet neither could accept Canning’s 
terms. 

In December 1824 Stratford found Metternich plaintive at 
Vienna, and in January 1825 Alexander furious at St. Peters- 
burg. Both were also exceptionally irate with Canning in 
January, as he had just taken steps which amounted to a de facto 
recognition of the Spanish-American colonies of Buenos Ayres, 
Mexico, and Colombia. The two steps together amounted to 
a definite separation from, as well as a defiance of, the Neo-Holy 
Alliance. Alexander showed the worse temper, and in January 
intimated that all diplomatic relations were suspended between 
England and Russia, so far as Greece was concerned, and that the 


1 Lane Poole, Stratford Canning, i. 344-5. To avoid confusion I refer in future 
to George Canning as Canning and to his cousin as Stratford. 
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_ subject was not to be mentioned by M. Lieven.' The conferences 
of France, Russia, Prussia, and Austria met in January at 
St. Petersburg, but disputes began at once. Finally on 5 April 
Austria refused to support Russia in any coercive measures 
against Turkey. In May Alexander broke off the conferences 
in wrath. He had thus, in effect, suspended diplomatic inter- 
course over Greece with England on the one hand, and with 
Austria and the rest of the allies on the other. 

Alexander had another reason for being angry with Metter- 
nich. The astute Austrian had paid a visit to Paris in March 
1825, and there, forgetting his usual tact, boasted inordinately 
of his ascendancy over the tsar. ‘His head’, says Madame 
Lieven, ‘was turned. He committed the most astonishing 
indiscretions. He uttered sentences sufficiently contemptuous of 
the Emperor Alexander, he confessed to all the artifices he 
employed to force the emperor to leave the eastern question in 
his hands.’ ‘I found the emperor’, said Metternich, ‘a 
Jacobin, I have made an Ultra of him: it only remains to 
make a tyrant of him.’* There is plenty of other evidence that 
the substance of this boast is true and that Pozzo di Borgo, the 
Russian ambassador, reported most unfavourably of Metternich. 
The emperor certainly knew the circumstances by the end of 
June. The Grand Duke Constantine told Alexander that the 
duchess of Angouléme had said to Metternich ‘that France 
never could forget how entirely she owed the happiness of possess- 
ing the Bourbons to the counsels of Prince Metternich and the 
wisdom of the Emperor Francis’. Pozzo di Borgo, who over- 
heard it, was extremely indignant, ‘reported the matter, com- 
plaining of this “ignorance of history”’’ (i.e. of the services 
of Alexander to France).* As Canning wrote later, ‘ the facility 
and almost dupery of the Emperor Alexander became matter 
of common talk’ at Paris during Metternich’s stay, and every 
one knew who had inspired the talk.* 

All these stories came to Alexander at a most unfortunate 


» Ferdinand of Spain was urged by Alexander to do the same over Spanish America. 
Metternich sent a message to Alexander that he approved in principle, but thought 
it unwise to break openly with England (Wiener Staats-Archiv, Weisungen nach 
Russland, Bd. 7, Metternich to Lebzeltern, 22 February 1825). 

* Lieven Diary. 

* Public Record Office, F.O. Russia 181/66, Disbrowe to Canning, 29 June 1825, 
says he had heard this ‘in the most confidential manner ’. 

* Wellington, Desp. and Mem. (1867), iii. 85, Canning to Wellington, 10 February 
1826.. A guarded reference to these same stories and Pozzo di Borgo’s report is given 
by Esterhazy to Metternich, 14 September 1825 (Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus 
England, Bd. 226). The authority he quotes is Count Miinster, the well- informed 
Hanoverian minister of George IV. Lebzeltern ‘records a somewhat heated protest 
by Nesselrode to him on the subject of Metternich’s criticisms of Russia at Paris 
(Wiener Staats-Archiv, Russland, Bd. 7 (1825), Lebzeltern to Metternich, 31 July 
1825, no. 126. Secret). 
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moment for Metternich. The tsar’s mind had, for some years, 
been morbid and excitable to a degree. He had now every reason 
for grave anxiety. His great religious scheme of the Neo-Holy 
Alliance had fallen in ruins around him. His fidelity to Metter- 
nich had been rewarded by what he regarded as betrayal. His 
generals for one reason, his people for another, pressed him to go 
to war to protect their co-religionists in Greece. After such 
brilliance of success his life seemed a failure, his illusions were 
dead. It was at this critical moment (at the end of June) that 
Madame Lieven arrived in St. Petersburg. 

She found things in an extraordinary state. She stayed with 
the dowager empress at Pavlofisky, where were all the gaieties 
and where diplomatists and courtiers assembled. Alexander 
seldom appeared there. He lived at Tsarskoe-Selo, alone with his 
wife but separated from her, ‘a sort of reciprocal expiation. 
He dined alone, he walked very much alone in those fine gardens. 
No one went near him, he saw his ministers seldom; and only 
for business. His occupations in those days were pious readings. 
He was sometimes seen with his Bible under his arm...’ He lived 
like a monk and was the most solitary man in his great empire, 
perhaps in Europe. 

At her first audience Madame. Lieven was cautious, praised 
Canning discreetly, and testified surprise at the gasconnades of 
Metternich at Paris. Alexander spoke of the ‘ weakness’ and 
‘the incurie’ of other cabinets. ‘I said to him “ Put your foot 
down, Sire, and you will make the whole world tremble ”’, for 
that was precisely what the emperor did not think that he could 
dare to do.’ Madame Lieven heard she had made an impression, 
and talked to the chancellor, Count Nesselrode. The latter 
was timid, but very angry with Metternich over the break-down 
of the conferences. Together they formulated an idea, which 
‘was reduced to this, to detach ourselves from Austria and 
reapproach England, for everything could be done by this 
double relation ’. 

A week .later Nesselrode brought Madame Lieven tangible 
evidence of Alexander’s displeasure with Metternich. The 
Austrian had requested him to praise the grand duke of Baden 
for having forbidden the debates in his legislative assembly. 
Alexander told Nesselrode to answer that he ‘had no time to 
busy himself with this matter’. Nesselrode rejoiced, for he 
thought it ‘the first opposition to the wishes of Austria’. A 
few days later (apparently in mid-July) Alexander had two 
further conversations with Madame Lieven: ‘without any 
preamble he began to speak of Metternich ‘‘ I am discontented 
with him . . . his line (marche) is not straight, I must watch that 

1 Lieven Diary. 
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from another side. Canning is a Jacobin, is not that true?” 
(Some years before Canning had said to Pozzo at a dinner of the 
Duc de Decazes “ Your emperor (Alexander) is neither more 
nor less than a Jacobin”’.) “ You will pardon me, Sir,” replied 
Madame Lieven, “Canning is not a Jacobin. The distinctive 
mark of his policy to-day is to be the enemy of Prince Metternich 
and he has some reason to be that.” ’* The emperor was too 
cautious to follow this up, but he ‘ asked a thousand questions 
about Canning, about the Austrian ambassador in London (Prince 
Esterhazy), even about his secretary Neumann ...’. Madame 
Lieven here summarizes her impressions. 


His [Alexander’s] political position was however delicate. He had been 
abandoned by England. He found himself equally removed from his 
other allies on the eastern question. All powerful as he was he needed 
an ally—but could he made advances? . . . He was full of terrors. He 
remained irresolute, humiliated, braved (combattu). For ten years he had 
governed Europe. He no longer knew how to govern himself. Yet he felt 
that the moment to take a great resolve was near.® 


In point of fact (though Madame de Lieven does not mention 
it) Alexander took a decisive step on 18 August. He then issued 
a circular dispatch to his representatives at Vienna, Paris, and 
Berlin, to the effect that his allies at the conference had not 
supported him over the Greek question, and that in other matters as 
well there was not that ‘reciprocity of services which he had 
a right to expect’. Hence, if any overtures in future were to 
be addressed to them by these courts, the respective diplomatists 
were to take them all ad referendum, and say at the same time 
that they did not know how far the emperor was prepared to act 
in concert with his allies in future in the Eastern qtestion, or in 
other matters. They were specially to stress that the emperor 
had not received satisfaction from the Turks in their evacuation 
of the Danubian principalities or in their promised release of 
the Serbian deputies, and that these events might lead to war. 
Two points are to be noticed here. The emperor had definitely 


1 On 29 July Lebzeltern dined with Madame Lieven and Nesselrode and detected 
traces of hostility (Wiener Staats-Archiv, Russland, Bd. 7, Lebzeltern to Metternich, 
30 July 1825, no. 152. Secret). Madame Lieven says she wrote to Metternich to warn 
him against irritating Russia, and the fact of her correspondence with him in 1825 in 
this sense is confirmed by Metternich himself. See Metternich to Lebzeitern, 13, 16 
August 1825, in the selection of their correspondence printed under the title, Les rapports 
diplomatiques de Lebzeltern (1816-26), par le Grand-Duc Nicolas Mikhailowitch, 
St. Petersburg, 1913, pp. 304, 312. There is further confirmation in Hanoteau, Lettres 
de Metternich 4 Madame Lieven, pp. 332-3. 

* Lieven Diary. In 1823 she had written to her brother of Canning as ‘a Jacobin 
Minister’ (Robinson, Letters of Princess Lieven, p. 64). 

* Lieven Diary. 

* The text is in Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands, [1904], i. 608-10. The date given 
is 6th, but this is Old Style (i. 346) and is therefore the 18th. 
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‘broken with the conference policy and the Neo-Holy Alliance, 
and indicated possible and separate active intervention by Russia 
in the Danubian and Servian question. But he said very little 
about Greece and nothing at all about a rapprochement with 
England. 

These two steps were reserved for a separate negotiation with 
the court of London, to whom this circular was not addressed. 
Madame Lieven herself tells us how that was brought about. 
The tsar knew she was leaving for England on 31 August. At 
10 p.m. on the 30th she received an urgent message from Count 
Nesselrode to the effect that he must see her next morning before 
she left as he had to give her ‘ an urgent communication on behalf 
of His Majesty the emperor’. Madame Lieven sent a message 
in reply that she would see Nesselrode at ten the next day 
before leaving. He arrived and informed her that it was ‘ a con- 
ference in due form. He would speak as minister to minister 
and that for better comprehension he would give me. word for 
word the dialogue he had had the evening before with the 
emperor ’ : 


Alexander. ‘ Madame de Lieven goes to-morrow: have you seen her 
much during her stay here?’ ‘Several times, Sire’ (Count Nesselrode’s 
precautions went so far as to conceal his frequent visits to me. The emperor 
was very suspicious). 

Alexander. ‘ Ah well! if you have spoken with her you will have been 
satisfied. I have found her sensible on all questions. She judges fairly 
and without prejudices. An idea has come to me which I have been 
working out for some days. Could we not profit by her return to England 
to reapproach that cabinet ? She knows the influential persons in that 
country, she enjoys great consideration, she well knows the means to use 
her position to render the service I ask of her. This is what you must 
tell her is my opinion on the present situation. The Turkish power is 
crumbling ; the agony is more or less long, but it is stricken with death. 
I am still here, armed with all my power, but strong in my known principles 
of moderation and disinterestedness. How will it not profit me, with my 
aversion from any project of conquest to reach a solution of the question 
which is incessantly disturbing Europe? So long as I follow them [my 
principles], they [Metternich] try to profit by it. I cannot remain in 
this position for long. 

* Affairs become daily more complicated. I am pushed, urged on by 
all my entourage. My people demand war; my armies are full of ardour 
to make it, perhaps I could not long resist them. My allies have abandoned 
me. Compare my conduct to theirs. Everybody has intrigued (tripoté) 
in Greece. I alone have remained pure. I have pushed scruples so far 
as not to have a single wretched agent in Greece, not an intelligence agent 
even, and I have to be content with the scraps that fall from the table of 
my allies.! Let England think of that. If they grasp hands [with us] we are 


2 I am indebted to Mr. C. N. Crawley of Trinity College, Cambridge, for the 
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sure of controlling events and of establishing in the East an order of things 
conformable to the interest of Europe and to the laws of religion and 
humanity. That should be the foundation of the instruction to Madame 
de Lieven. In addition she must understand well that we cannot make the 
least advances to England. That would not suit my dignity after what 
passed last winter. But we can make the cabinet of England understand 
that, if it takes a step, it will not be repulsed, that we shall always be ready 
to welcome its ideas. The sending of Lord Strangford will serve as a pre- 
text ; his arrival here will form a new epoch in this question. He must be 
furnished with instructions to take it up on a new basis. Finally these are 
the ideas which I wish you to make Madame de Lieven clearly understand. 
You will listen attentively to her observations and objections and you will 
report them to me... .’ [He ended by telling Nesselrode to get into touch 
with her before she left, and preserve complete secrecy.] 


The flattered lady described herself as amused and disturbed : 
‘Here was the most cautious and discreet of ministers compelled 
to entrust the most confidential, the most intimate, and most 
bold political projects to a woman. It was new and something 
to laugh at.’ She observed that all the [British] ministers were 
pro-Turk and had a horror of Greek revolutionaries, ‘ the King 
sharing all these prejudices, the public very cold ...’; on the 
other side Canning was ‘fort capable d’exaltation, and one who 
easily took up an idea that was great and new. But how arrange 
it when we had shut our mouths in England?’ ‘A woman’, 
said Count Nesselrode, ‘ knows how to make people speak, and 
that is precisely why the emperor considers you have a unique 
opportunity, and your presence here has been for him like 
a revelation ’ (here was revealed in its entirety the mystic faith 
of the emperor). 


But what an incredible idea! The emperor then wishes to break the 
Alliance. He desires a separate engagement with England and, in agree- 
ment with her, to drive the Turks from Europe. To erect in their place 
a Christian power, in a word to overthrow everything. 

The Count de Nesselrode seized himself by the head and looked 
fearfully at the door. “My God! if the emperor heard you!’ Then, 
very low: ‘ Ah well it is possible that that is what he dreams of,’ and 
shoving his spectacles up over his forehead, he gave way to a movement 
of lassitude and despair. 


Madame Lieven, after some more badinage, demanded instruc- 
tions in writing. 
The prudent Count de Nesselrode confined himself to writing . . . ‘ Believe 
all the bearer tells you’, and ten minutes after he led me to my carriage. 


following note as well as for some other advice. In the Record Office, C.O. Ionian 
Isles, there are a good many intercepted reports from the Russian consul Sandrini at 
Corfu. Later there was a Greek (Vlassopoulos ) in the Russian service travelling in 
Greece before the first accredited agent was sent. 
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The emperor had doubtless enjoined this piece of politeness, which agreed 
with his caution not to see me till the moment of my departure.? 


This then, told as nearly as possible in her own words, is 
Madame Lieven’s story. Her statement is clear. She was, said 
Nesselrode, ‘ a living dispatch ’. She says that she was instructed 
with a mission to give Canning the verbal information that 
Alexander was prepared to break with the Neo-Holy Alliance 
and to work separately with England over Greece. She was to 
hint that his dignity forbade him to make an overture himself, 
but that, if England initiated proposals in the sense indicated, 
they would not be rejected. It is well to state here that 
Alexander’s own dispatch of 18 August indicated that he had 
at any rate broken with Metternich by that date. Of the tsar’s 
message to Madame Lieven she complacently records, ‘ the last 
act, the last word, I would even say the last political thought of 
his reign was, then, the mission he entrusted to me ’.? 

On 13 September Alexander left for the Crimea practically 
incognito, without a minister but significantly attended by 
a general, and on 1 December he died at Taganrog. It is known, 
almost with certainty, that he had decided on war with Turkey 
in the spring, if he did not obtain satisfaction from the Turks 
on the question of the principalities.2 But he hoped to stop at 
the Danube. There was nothing in all this to prevent him 
co-operating with England over Greece, though England might 
not find co-operation so easy. 

Before examining Madame Lieven’s story further it will 
be well to give the point of view of Canning. He does not seem 
to have been at all distressed by Alexander’s suspending relations 
with him in January. In fact in March Stratford succeeded in 
discussing Greece with Count Nesselrode at St. Petersburg, 
though Lieven remained dumb in London. Canning foresaw 
that the conference would end in a collision or deadlock, and 
therefore in an impasse between Russia and Austria. Early in 
April he calculated (and rightly) that that result had been 
achieved.* Early in June Lieven had hinted at a rapprochement 

? Lieven Diary. 

* The evidence is overwhelming. See F.O. Russia 182/2, Strangford to Canning, 
no. 4, 17 January 1826. Strangford seems to have got his information from the very 
able Austrian ambassador at St. Petersburg. Lebzeltern reported this determination 
as ‘ not eertain’ (6 January 1826, Wiener Staats-Archiv, Russland, Berichte, Bd. 9) 
to Metternich, but a week later said that he had been mistaken. See ibid. Bd. 10, 
to Metternich, 13 January 1826, lettre particuliére. Also (ibid. Bd. 9, to Metternich, 
4 February) he says Nicholas told the French ambassador, ‘ I] [Alexander] allait enfin 
le terminer’. Canning expressed the same view derived from other and no less correct 
sources. So also did the Prussian envoy, General Schéler. See Schiemann, i. 495-6. 

* The quotation is from Record Office, F.O. 352/10, Stratford de Redcliffe MSS., 


George Canning to Stratford Canning, 2 April 1825. Cf. to Granville, 12 April 1825. 
Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, pp. 459-61, 
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between England and Russia as possible, but Canning remained 
indifferent. ‘Since the Autocrat imposed the silence, he may 
keep or break it as he likes best.’ Canning was very easy in his 
mind, for he had now made his peace with: King George and had 
few intrigues to-fear in that quarter. He was delighted at the 
differences of Metternich and Alexander. 


They find that they cannot get on without us on the Greek Conference, and 
they will be glad to have us there at any cost. If at the cost of abjuring 
force (M. Ribeaupierre being at Constantinople) I do not see why we should 
be inflexible. But still I am in no hurry.’ 


He compared Alexander to ‘silly Mr. Tomkins’ in a topical 
song, and said ‘ Metternich has to thank his own finesse, if he, 
and not I, is the cruel Polly Hopkins who steps between Mr. T. 
and his desires ’ * (13 August). He foresaw that one or other of 
them, and probably both, must apply to him separately to help 
them out of their impasse. One thing alone made him anxious, 
the knowledge that Alexander was becoming more warlike. 

In September Canning had been placed in a very strong 
position by the fact that the provisional government of Greece 
had asked Great Britain to assume a protectorate over them, 
and suggested that a British royalty (Prince Leopold or the 
duke of Sussex) should be their prince. In an interview with 
the Greek deputies on 29 September Canning told them that the 
policy of England would be that of strict and undeviating 
neutrality, that the question of a protectorate could not even be 
considered, and that it was most unlikely that an English prince 
would accept the offer. But he was careful to leave open the 
opportunity thus given to offer English mediation between 
Greece and Turkey. Canning had therefore the game in his 
hands. He was the recognized favourite of Greece and could 
wait. Russia and Austria were certain to approach him in the 
matter, for they feared that the Greek offer might be accepted. 

Madame Lieven arrived in England on 28 September. On 
the 14th Esterhazy had already noticed a marked coldness on 
the part of Lieven and a tendency on his side to withhold all 
information, It did not take Madame Lieven long to find out 
(she says ‘ten days’) that there was nothing to be done with 


1 3 June 1825, ibid. p. 463. He had received from two different channels hints that 
Metternich wished to be ‘ good friends again ’ in March ; see Stapleton, Correspondence, 
i, 260. At the end of May the Austrian representatives at Paris and London reported 
on the coldness of their Russian colleagues (Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus 
Frankreich, Bd. 362, Vincent to Metternich, 24 May 1825). 

2 Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, pp. 464-5, to Granville, and see F.O. 
352/10, Stratford de Redcliffe MSS., George Canning to Stratford, 15 August 1825: 
‘How nicely the pitfall, which Metternich took so much pains to dig for us, fits 
himself.’ 


3 Text in Wellington, Desp. and Mem. ii. 507-12. 
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Wellington. He and the rest of the cabinet were as pro-Turk 
as ever, so that everything depended on Canning. She found 
out also (and the knowledge was important) that he and the 
king were beginning te be on good terms, and confirmed this by 
a visit to the Royal Lodge at Windsor from 17 to 19 October. 
Lieven was at the Foreign Office on 1 October, but this was only 
to hear Canning’s interview with the Greeks. He was still 
forbidden to discuss anything. Madame Lieven does not claim 
that Canning was approached at this date." Much more important 
is the fact that on 12 October Canning drew up his instructions 
for Stratford and sent him off to Constantinople on the 13th. 
The instructions were evidently intended to forestall Russian 
designs of war by working on the fears of Turkey for the benefit 
of Greece. The Porte was to be told that 


To suppose that Greece can ever be brought back to what she was in 
relation to the Porte is vain. With how much less than complete separation 
and independence Greece herself would be satisfied we have not the means 
of pronouncing; but, if it is wished, we would endeavour to ascertain. 
We do not obtrude our services. We do not insist that they should be 
exclusive; but we are at present free from all engagements with other 


Powers, direct or constructive, with respect to the affairs of Turkey and 
Greece.’ 


The Porte was strongly recommended to take advantage of this 
offer and to do so quickly. The whole line of this argument is 
almost exclusively British, and is plainly an offer of single 
British mediation to Turkey to avert the danger of a Russian 
declaration of war. 


Almost at the same date Canning drew up instructions to 
Lord Strangford and sent him off to St. Petersburg to take up 
his duties as ambassador. He was on bad terms with Strangford 
because the latter had voted against Catholic emancipation in 
May. Further, Strangford had had private consultations with 
Esterhazy and had even showed him his secret dispatches and 
promised to play Metternich’s game.* Canning was probably 


* On 5 October Lieven wrote to Nesselrode, ‘the return of my wife has put me 
in possession of the little letter you entrusted to her, and by which you authorize me 
to hear by word of mouth all the details of the last interview you had together’. He 
indicates that he has done nothing as yet, ‘as it is better to move gradually’ (quoted in 
Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands, i. 613). Madame Lieven says in her diary, ‘ I raised 
the question of Greece by slow degrees ’. 

* Wellington, Desp. and Mem. ii. 535. Italics my own. The italicized passage 
might suggest that Canning would have considered working at mediation with some 
other power. But it was not seriously meant. ‘The Turks may so receive Stratford’s 
overture as to make another more useful and practicable. But in whatever direction 
that move is made, to do any good we must make it alone.’ To Granville, 8 November 
1825. Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, p. 467. 

* Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus England, 225, Esterhazy to Metternich, 
2 February 1825. Strangford read Metternich’s secret dispatches, advised which to 
submit to Canning, and promised ‘the most explicit co-operation’ with Austria, 
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aware of this fact ; he certainly knew Strangford to be a favourer 
of conference policies. He did not therefore admit him to his 
own confidences. Strangford was much annoyed at all this and 
carried his grievances to Esterhazy. He even revealed to him 
his last interview with Canning, which Esterhazy thought 
“too comic’ not to repeat to Metternich. Strangford lunched 
with the foreign minister, then had to wait till seven in the 
evening before he could discuss foreign policy with George 
Canning in the presence of his cousin Stratford. This is Strang- 
ford’s own account. George Canning ‘ seated on sofa ’— 

Canning. Ah—when are you going ? 

Strangford. As soon as necessary. I have nothing, not even my 
instructions. 

Canning (yawning). Oh—you don’t need them; I'll send them in 
a couple of days from the country. 
Strangford. But I have still to speak to you on so many subjects. 


I know nothing of France, Spain, Portugal, Brazil, I don’t know any of 
your views on all that. 

Canning. Oh! that is not necessary for the moment. 

Strangford. But finally for Russia—what style of attitude (quelle 
nuance) have I to adopt to the emperor *% 


Canning. Just keep him in good humour—that’s all. Good-bye. 
Adieu.! 


This proves anyhow that Strangford was not to break the ice, 
and suggests, therefore, that Canning did not yet know ‘ the great 
secret ’. 

The instructions, drawn on the 14 October, reached Strangford 
just before he sailed (18 October). They remark on the ‘ extreme 
difficulty ’ of working either with Austria or France over Greece, 
and that it was ‘ desirable that the Russian Government should 
know the grounds on which our sense of that difficulty is founded ’.” 
Strangford was really intended to welcome and transmit any 
Russian overtures, and to avoid joint intervention. His role 
was strictly limited and he was not even shown Stratford’s 
instructions. But he was too vain a man to believe Canning’s 
dictum that ‘doing nothing is as often a measure, and full as 
important a one as the most diligent activity’. And by his 
failure to do so he was soon to incur a humiliating rebuff. 

These two instructions show clearly that Canning was trying 
to get ahead of other powers with an offer of a single British 


just at the moment Canning had refused it. Canning’s later reference ta Strang- 
ford’s ‘false play’ (to Granville (26 December 1825), Stapleton, Correspondence of 
Canning [1888], i. 247), shows that he suspected this collusion with Metternich. 

1 The original is, of course, in French (Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus Eng- 
land, 226, 8 October 1825, Esterhazy to Metternich). 

* Public Record Office, F.O. Russia 181/65, Instructions to Strangford, 14 October 
1825. Strangford annotated his own copy thus: ‘a foolish sneer,’ &c. 
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mediation at Constantinople, that he was favourably inclined to 
Russia, and unfavourably inclined to Metternich. But they 
suggest, on the whole, that he was expecting an overture from 
Russia evidently hoping to get the Porte to accept British media- 
tion beforehand. Certainly he was not making an overture to 
Russia, by way of Strangford, as Alexander had suggested, and 
this fact seems to show that he did not know the ‘ great secret ’ 
in mid October. 

Madame Lieven’s main point was that England must make 
the overture, but that Russia would not refuse it. Canning was 
evidently still thinking in the middle of October that Russia 
would take le premier pas. It does not seem that his eyes were 
opened until his highly important interview with Lieven at the 
end of the month.! On the 25th and 30th Lieven, and apparently 
Madame as well, came over secretly from Brighton to Seaford, 
where Canning was staying, to make it. 

For nine months Lieven had listened to anything .Canning 
had to say on Greece, but always without returning any answer. 
On 25 October he broke silence. He made a most important 
communication ‘ in entire personal confidence ’, a phrase of which 
Canning well knew the import. Lieven disclosed two documents 
dealing with the conferences of St. Petersburg and showing the 
grave differences between Austria and Russia. ‘ It is impossible 
for ill-humour to be expressed more strongly than in the whole 


tenor of these two documents.’? Canning concluded that this 
meant that 


the time approaches when something must be done; but not till Austria 
as well as France has put into our hands the dealing—first with Russia, 
and then with the parties to the war. I am quite clear that there is no 
honesty in Metternich and that we cannot enter into joint concert with 
him, without the certainty of being betrayed.® 


Canning therefore had already decided that England could act 
alone, or with Russia, but not with any one else. 

The third communication made by Lieven on the 25th was, 
however, of even greater ultimate importance. It ran as follows : 


The Court of Russia has positive information that before Ibrahim Pasha’s 
army was put in motion, an agreement was entered into by the Porte with 


1 There is no actual evidence that Madame Lieven met Canning till 10 November, 
when she and her husband dined at his house, but she was at Brighton in October, 
and probably came over to Seaford with her husband on the 25th and 30th. There is 
a striking absence of dates in her narrative after she came to England, and one vague 
passage might even suggest that the critical interview was in December. But this 
does not seem possible in view of other evidence (see pp. 75-6), which is actually 
contemporary, whereas her diary was written at least eight years after the event. 

? See Canning’s Memorandum of 25 October in Stapleton, Correspondence, i. 313-15. 
One of them was apparently Alexander’s circular of 8 August already referred to. 


3 Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, pp. 465-6, to Liverpool, 25 October 
1825. 
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the Pasha of Egypt, that whatever part of Greece Ibrahim Pasha might 
conquer should be at his disposal; and that his plan of disposing of his 
conquest is (and was stated by the Porte to be and has been approved by 
the Porte) to remove the whole Greek population, carrying them off into 
slavery into Egypt, or elsewhere, and to repeople the country with 
Egyptians and others of the Mahommedan religion. 


Canning no doubt understood at once the meaning of this 
utterance. ‘It was unquestionably communicated to us for the 
express purpose of inducing us to enter anew into communi- 
cation with the Russian Government on the subject of the Greeks, 
and of interesting us in the fate of that people.’ * 

In any case it was a most serious assertion even if it were 
not true (and, though Canning had his suspicions, he ultimately 
thought it might be correct). For it was an assertion which would 
have a most powerful effect on English public opinion. Hitherto 
he had not yielded to the rising tide of philhellenism, but a 
disclosure, such as this, might force him to give way, and he 
knew well that Russian secrets frequently got into the news- 
papers. It supplied Canning, therefore, with a very strong 
motive for doing ‘ something ’, and for stopping, if necessary by 
force, a project so monstrous and horrifying. Now force happened 
to be the thing that he had always hitherto disclaimed in the 
matter of Greece. His knowledge, as yet, was unofficial, so that 
he had time to think. In the second week of November he asked 
the first naval lord of the admiralty if the present amount of our 
naval force in the Mediterranean was sufficient ‘to enforce an 
armistice between the belligerent parties’, and if not, whether 
it could be speedily and adequately reinforced.» When a man, 
who had for over three years unvaryingly preached the doctrine 
of no resort to force in the East, contemplated even its possible 
and limited application, he had already taken a long stride 
towards a new orientation of policy. 

There were, apparently, two interviews, one on the 25th and 
the next on the 30th. On the first day Lieven took the first 
step by reading his memorandum, but it seems more likely that 
Madame de Lieven’s ‘ great secret’ was communicated at the 
second interview. The last enabled Canning, as he wrote 
later, to ‘ open to Lieven in October a system of renewed con- 
fidence ’,? on the apparent basis of the ‘secret’. According to 







1 Wellington, Desp. and Mem. iii. 293, Canning to Wellington, 10 February 1826, 
This was doubtless all Canning dared say in writing, for he could not mention Madame 
Lieven’s verbal communication. 

* Mr. Canning to Sir G. Cockburn between 5 and 13 November 1825. Stapleton, 
Correspondence, i. 321. 

* Canning to Granville, 13 January 1826. Stapleton, George Canning and his 
Times, p. 471. He says Lieven made the ‘ overture’: Wellington, Desp. and Mem. 
iii. 91, 10 February 1826. 
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Martens! Canning made three conditions: (1) Most profound 
secrecy, affairs to be confined to Liverpool, Canning, the duke 
and the king (the latter only generally). (2) If the overtures 
touch on the Levant they must depart from ‘ une base nouvelle ’. 
The negotiations could take place either at London or St. Peters- 
burg as the emperor pleased.? (3) The intervention was to be 
confined to England and to Russia. Prussia was not concerned, 
France not to be trusted, Austria too hostile to the Greeks. 
Lieven demurred to informing King George, but finally consented 
to do so. He also stated that intervention must take place, as 
things could not go on as they were. 

This summary is probably correct enough. We know certainly 
that Canning, in welcoming this overture, was definitely deciding 
for Russia, as he had recently also been approached by Austria 
and France.* On the 30th Lieven wrote to Nesselrode, ‘ I regard 
our affairs as going on well in this country, my conduct... will 
prove to you that I have given the sense of the “living dispatch ”’ 
[Madame Lieven] you have sent me.’* This seems to prove 
that the (secret) Madame Lieven brought from Russia had been 
revealed. 

Nesselrode heard of Lieven’s first impressions (those of 
25 October) and reported them to the tsar on 8 November. 
He had also been having conversations at St. Petersburg with 
Strangford, who now committed a most unfortunate blunder. 
Nesselrode proposed joint intervention of England and Russia. 
Strangford, on his own authority, suggested that not only 
England, but Austria and France, should co-operate. He went 
off straight away and discussed this project with the Austrian 
and French ambassadors, and drew up a proposition for a collec- 
tive démarche of the five powers at Constantinople. If the Porte 
refused, the other powers ‘ reconnaitraient 4 la Russie’ the right 
of making war on her (the Porte). The danger of this last phrase 
was pointed out by Lebzeltern, the able Austrian ambassador, 
and Strangford in alarm cut it out of his own report to Canning. 
Unfortunately for him Nesselrode had already ‘ taken note of it ’, 
and sent off a copy to Lieven in London. 

When on 17 December Lieven read Nesselrode’s dispatch, 


1 F, Martens, T'raités conclus par la Russie [1895], xi. 336. He puts the interview 
at Seaford but the date as December. The date must be wrong, as Canning was not 
at Seaford in December, but was there in October and a good deal of November. 

2 This fact suggests October or November. After Strangford’s blunders in December, 
St. Petersburg would not be proposed unless Wellington went there, and his mission 
was not thought of in December. 

% 31 October 1825, Canning to Granville. Stapleton, Correspondence, i. 318. 

* From Russian archives in Schiemann, i. 348 n., and Nesselrode to tsar, 8 Novem- 
ber 1825. Ibid. pp. 614-15. A letter of Lieven’s of 30 October is quoted in Martens, 
xl. 336, but the quotations of Martens are open to criticism. 
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containing this dangerous phrase, Canning refused to believe it, 
and made him re-read the passage three or four times. He had 
good reason for his wrath. Strangford had not only tried to 
commit England to joint intervention with Metternich, he had 
also recognized the right of Russia ‘to go to war’ in case of 
failure. Canning wrote a severe dispatch to Strangford on the 
same day: ‘I really want words to express the astonishment 
which I felt’—as one of your instructions was ‘the absolute 
stipulation against Force’. He bade him sharply to clear up 
‘this extraordinary and unaccountable confusion’. Strangford 
replied by ‘ a deliberate denial ’ that he had ever used the phrase 
about ‘ war’, and attempted to justify his policy of joint inter- 
vention. On 31 December Canning answered by completely 
disavowing him, ordering him to make this disavowal clear to 
the Russian, French, and Austrian diplomatic authorities, and 
concluding with what he called ‘a padlock’. ‘The instructions 
which I have therefore now to give your Excellency are comprised 
in afew short words, to be quiet!’ + 

This tremendous or, as Strangford termed it, ‘ unexampled 
severity of reprimand’ has often excited comment. But it is 
intelligible, if we assume that Canning had received Madame 
Lieven’s message that Russia would not refuse an overture from 
England. Under these circumstances co-operation with Metter- 
nich, to which Strangford had sought to commit him, was not 
only needless but foolish. Further, as Canning thought the 
failure of such an intervention certain, the acceptance of Strang- 
ford’s proposal gave Russia the right to go to war. Even though 
that proposal was now disavowed, the situation, as Canning 
pointed out, was no longer the same as it had been before. 
For this maladroit attempt to transfer the negotiation to 
St. Petersburg threatened to bring to naught Canning’s promising 
confidential overtures in London. That is the explanation of the 
‘thundering castigation with which you have been belaboured 
by Busby before the whole diplomatic sixth form’. From this 
moment the ‘ padlocked ’ Strangford was of no importance, but 
further negotiations in London were necessarily delayed by this, 
and another, event. 

A new factor had also arisen to perplex the diplomatists of 
the world, for on 1 December Alexander died, and the news of 


1 F.0. Russia 181/65, Canning to Strangford, 17, 31 December 1825; ibid. 
182/2, Strangford to Canning, nos. 5-6, 9 December 1825; no. 4, of 17 January ; 
no. 16, of 4 February. Strangford’s denial cannot be accepted. Nesselrode gave 
Lebzeltern ‘ his word’ that Strangford had used the phrase, and this was accepted 
by both Lebzeltern and Metternich : see Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus Russland, 
Bd. 9, Lebzeltern to Metternich, 4 February 1826; and some notes of Metternich 
(written later in 1827) on a dispatch of Canning to Strangford of 1 December 1825 
show clearly he thought Strangford had used the phrase (ibid. Russland, Bd. 8). 
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his death came to England on the 9th. A period of revolution 
and conspiracy ensued in Russia, and it was not until the end 
of December that Tsar Nicholas was firmly seated on the throne, 
The advent of a new ruler greatly added to Canning’s perplexities, 
for he had just got on good terms with the old. He could not 
divine Nicholas’s policy, though he shrewdly guessed that he 
would pursue a ‘more purely Russian policy’ than that of 
Alexander and hoped that he might be less warlike, for he was 
now convinced that Alexander ‘ in a spirit of gloomy abstraction ’ 
had ‘ resolved upon immediate war’. But the changed situation 
was a stimulus to a statesman so nimble and supple as Canning. 
Even Madame Lieven cannot refrain from expressing her admira- 
tion at his resource. ‘Old people . . . hesitated to put confidence 
in his [Alexander’s] successor. It was not the same with Canning. 
It was just the novelty of the person and the situation which 
nerved his mind and made him imagine and hope for a revival 
of a policy more conformable to his views.’ His ideas were 
different from those of his colleagues and, though he did not 
wish to imperil the Turkish Empire, ‘he had some thought of 
freeing Greece’. Here the lady’s compliments end. 


It is well to remark here, and the remark applies to all phases of this 
great question, that Canning was not at all sincere. He did not value so 
much the emancipation of Greece; what he valued was the being able 
to avail himself of this question as a lever to unite himself to us, and 
especially to keep us more certainly detached from Austria. I will even 


let myself say that his most powerful minor motive was the pleasure of 
circumventing Metternich.! 


In this spirit, half of friendship, half of suspicion, the Lievens 
and Canning laboured together for a rapprochement in January. 
Canning only saw Lieven once apparently in December, and 
that was over the Strangford affair (17 December) and was doubt- 
less confined to that sole issue. But on 12 January Canning 
informed Lieven that he intended to send the duke of Wellington 
on a complimentary mission to St. Petersburg to congratulate 
the new tsar. ‘The Duke not only accepted but jumped at the 
proposal.’ ‘ Lieven received the information first with astonish- 
ment, and then literally with tears of pleasure’, for it was a 
proof that the confidences of October were bearing fruit. 
Canning’s explanation of the choice of Wellington was that, as 
“the ultra system’ was ‘dissolved’, ‘the elements of that 


? Lieven Diary. 

* He says he did not see him at all between 1 December and 12 January. Canning 
to Granville, 13 January 1826, in Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, p. 471. 
This is a slip. He probably means he said nothing to him about Greece. As he had 
heard of Alexander’s death on 9 December, he had every reason for not wishing to 
hurry matters for the moment. 
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system’ (i.e. Wellington and Russia) ‘have become agreeable 
for good purposes. . I hope to save Greece through the agency of 
the Russian name upon the fears of Turkey without a war, 
which the Duke of Wellington is the fittest man to deprecate. . . . 
De plus—the Duke of Wellington is the only agent by whom I 
could suppress and extinguish Strangford.’’ Canning added he 
had no fear that ‘he will dream in his own head, or put into 
the autocrat’s, any chimera of a New Holy Alliance’. Madame 
Lieven says Canning’s idea was ‘bouffonne et grande’; ‘besides 
the salaam [to Nicholas] he [the duke] would have to make an 
understanding on the question of Greece, he [Canning] would 
[thus] compromise him and dupe him at the same time—a 
double pleasure’. She goes on to say that the duke’s absence 
assured Canning’s ascendancy in the cabinet at home, a point 
that was noticed by other observers, including the duke himself, 
who took care to avoid the Russian coronation ceremony and 
return home as quickly as possible. 

It is clear that, by mid January, an agreement between the 


Lievens and Canning was, at any rate, imminent. Madame 


Lieven says enough to indicate this, and it is probable that 
the arrangement got into actual working order between 31 January 
and 2 February, when the Lievens and Canning stayed at Windsor 
with the king. Madame Lieven states that she brought the king 


and Canning together, and that the latter was grateful for her 
display of social tact. The king’s letter to Nicholas is dated 
7 February and the instructions for Wellington 10 February, 
so that any private arrangement with the Lievens must have 
been come to before those dates. That there was some under- 
standing is evident, for, in his own abstract, Canning lays stress 
on the alteration in Russia’s disposition, shown in the communica- 
tions with Lord Strangford and ‘ in those of Prince Lieven with 
Mr. Canning’.® There seems no reason to doubt, therefore, 
that Canning had talked privately to the Lievens about the 
overture. 

Canning’s instructions were clearly intended to avert the 
possibility of war. The duke was to reveal Stratford’s instruc- 
tions to Nesselrode, i.e. the proposed single intervention of 
England between Russia and the Porte and the Porte and 
Greece. If that was a failure he was to prepare to renew to 
Nesselrode that offer of intervention in conjunction with Russia. 
He was not to admit that a failure, in either case, would confer 

* Canning to Granville, 13 January 1826, in Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, 
yp. 471-2. 

7 * Lieven Diary. 
* The italicized part is not in Wellington’s instructions, but is in Canning’s ‘Abstract 


of proceedings of Wellington’s Mission to St. Petersburg’. This is in F.O. Greece 
32/26. . 
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on Russia the right to make war. He was to defeat any proposal 
of a renewal of conferences of the five powers by proposing 
impossible conditions, as, for instance, including the Netherlands 
as a member of the conference, and insisting on London as the 
seat of it. 

He was, in the case of Turkey’s rejection of single British 
or joint Russo-British intervention, to communicate to Russia 
England’s intention ‘to prevent, if necessary by force, the 
accomplishment of the plan imputed to Ibrahim Pasha’, i. e. of 
depopulating the Morea. He was ‘to express the willingness 
of the British government’ to co-operate with Russia in negotiat- 
ing any arrangement between the Porte and Greece, and ‘ its 
readiness to place that arrangement under the guarantee of 
Russia, jointly with that of Austria, of France, and of Prussia ’, 
but not of England. He was to disclaim any idea of territorial 
aggrandizement by Great Britain or jealousy of Russia. ‘In 
the union of the two Powers the best chance of success was to be 
found.’ 

That was Canning’s policy, contingent force against Ibrahim, 
but nowhere else. Wellington found when he arrived that 
Russia was, for the moment, not occupied with Greece, but with 
pressing demands, of the nature of an ultimatum, on Turkey for 
satisfaction as regards the principalities and the Serbian deputies. 
The position was difficult for him and his remonstrances proved 
useless, though the ultimatum, thus delivered, did not eventually 
lead to war.’ Wellington was, however, much alarmed and, 
driven from position to position as to the ultimatum, almost 
forgot about Greece. Canning was much annoyed and, on learning 
of these manceuvres, sent off a dispatch which dissected, with 
veiled irony, Wellington’s arguments. It did not reach the duke 
in time to affect events and, owing to his protests, was eventually 
withdrawn. But it is of great value as indicating that Canning 
held that Wellington was not fulfilling the object of his mission, 
which was, in brief, to minimize other alleged Russian grievances 
and to magnify Greek claims on Russia and thereby secure Russo- 
British joint action. Probably in fact the whole negotiation 
would have failed but for the arrival of Lieven in St. Petersburg.* 


* The Turks accepted pourparlers on 25 May and all outstanding difficulties 
between Russia and the Porte (except the Greek question) were settled in the Conven- 
tion of Ackerman (6 October 1826). 

? See Wellington, Desp. and Mem. iii. 290-6, Canning to Wellington, 11 April 
1826. The last dispatch he had then received from Wellington was dated 16 March ; 
see ibid. pp. 172-96. 

* Canning’s ‘ Abstract’ states that the Greek question remained in abeyance 
* until the arrival of Prince Lieven, when the Duke of Wellington observed an increasing 
anxiety in Count Nesselrode, and also in Prince Lieven, upon the subject’ (Public 
Record Office, F.O, Greece 32/26). He confirms the outline of Lieven’s argument. 
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Madame Lieven writes : 


He [Canning] relied on us and the vanity of the duke of Wellington to get 
the Greek question pushed on at St. Petersburg, but always within 
prudent limits. My husband, summoned by the emperor, arrived at 
St. Petersburg a few days after the duke [in fact on 21 March, nineteen 
days after Wellington]. By us the question was presented to the duke 
in a new light. It was not the revolution that we patronized, we wished 
to stop the insurrection, to control the movement, we wished to establish 
in Greece the conservation of order; for it was proved that the Turks 
were powerless, that we desired a regular state of things, a hierarchical 
discipline, all of which sounded well in the ears of the duke of Wellington. 
He entered under full sail into this order of ideas, and on 4 April he signed 
at St. Petersburg with the count de Nesselrode and M. de Lieven the first 
protocol which prepared for the emancipation of Greece. Canning, when 
he received this document, was not quite sure whether to congratulate 
himself on a success or to complain of a snare, for it had gone much beyond 
his instructions and his wishes.1 England found herself irrevocably 
engaged. He showed to me naively enough his hesitation and even his 
regret. However, once done, he consoled himself with thinking of the dislike 
Prince Metternich was going to conceive and of the mystification practised 
on the duke of Wellington, and he said to me, ‘ if the duke had been more 
acute (fin) he would have played his cards better on his side’. We were 
too prudent to laugh.” 


Madame Lieven claims the protocol as a victory of Russia 
over Canning; that was not the view of Villéle, the prime 
minister of France. He declared that Canning had ‘ inspired ’ 
the protocol (a) because Wellington had been anxious to leave 
St. Petersburg when Lieven arrived and the protocol was signed 
three days [in fact a fortnight] afterwards ;* (b) that Lieven, 
who returned via Paris, was inabordable there, all his concern 
was with London, his reserve was ‘ marked and <affected’ ; 
(c) that Canning awaited the return of Prince Lieven with the 
keenest impatience ; (d) that Canning knew that he could defy 
Wellington if the duke wished to go back on the protocol. Here 
a Frenchman, who was really an impartial judge, recorded his 


* Canning in his ‘ Abstract’ says the duke took care ‘to go no further, under any 
circumstances, in support of the Greeks, than the British Government thought 
proper’ (Public Record Office, F.0. Greece 32/26). The only article to which we 
know Canning specifically to have objected was the sixth, that relating to guarantee. 
He described it as ‘not very artistically drawn’, and thought it unfortunate that 
Austria and France (and Prussia) were asked to guarantee ‘we know not what’ 
(8 August 1826, to Granville, Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, p. 476). 

* Lieven Diary. What Canning appears to mean here is that the duke need not 
have softened the ultimatum. He did not much mind Russian pressure on the Porte 
in this respect. See his letter to Granville, Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, 
p. 475. 

* Villéle’s views are reported by Apponyi (Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus 
Frankreich, Bd. 374, Apponyi to Metternich, 17 January 1827, no. 2, C.). 
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opinion that the protocol was to the advantage of Canning’s 
policy, and that he got Lieven to cajole Wellington into signing 
it. There is much to be said for this view. Canning was certainly 
on very intimate terms with Lieven before he started, and had 
frequent conferences with Madame Lieven in his absence, when 
all other visitors, including the duke of York, were excluded 
from her society. One of the subjects on which he most desired 
information was the personal character of Nicholas, whom 
Madame Lieven knew well.* 

That Wellington did not realize how far he had committed 
his country is proved by all his later conduct. It is true that 
he was induced to sign a document of which he did not foresee 
the consequences. But a study of the protocol does not seem to 
confirm Madame Lieven’s view that he went far beyond Canning’s 
instructions.” No clause in it was wholly unforeseen by them, 
and Russia together with England was most unequivocally 
pledged (Art. V) ‘ not ’ to ‘ seek in this arrangement, any increase 
of territory nor any exclusive influence, nor advantage in com- 
merce for their subjects, which shall not be equally attainable 
by other nations’. The danger of this clause was that it simply 
depended for its efficacy on the good faith of Russia. In the end 
she sought to explain it away. But, even at the worst, it was 
better to make Russia sign such a declaration of disinterested- 
ness than not to do so. There was no clause prescribing the use 
of force by England and, though Canning had indicated he might 
stop Ibrahim by force from depopulating the Morea, he hoped to 
get, and ultimately succeeded in getting, a practical though not 
formal disavowal of the project by Turkey. That being done 
he was free from all promise of force. Madame Lieven certainly 
believed she had entangled Canning with Russia. But Canning 
had at length made up his mind to be entangled. Russia was likely 
to make war on her own account. It was better for England 
to act with her than to remain isolated and powerless. Metter- 
nich had failed to restrain Russia by a policy of doing nothing ; 
Canning, therefore, could only restrain her by doing ‘ something ’. 

The revolution in diplomacy was a real one. It has been 


1 See his letter to Granville, 4 April 1826, Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, 
p. 472, and Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus England, 228, Esterhazy to Metternich, 
3 May 1826. 

2 A truer view seems to be that of Tsar Nicholas; see Schiemann, Geschichte 
Russlands, ii. 1388 andnn. He claimed that he had delivered his ultimatum over the 
principalities to Turkey, and yet had prevented separate action by Canning over Greece. 
Canning would, in fact, have been in a very awkward position if the Turks had not 
accepted the ultimatum, and that is why he did not want to ‘soften’ it. Nicholas 
also claimed that he could bring England into line with other allies. This claim was 
probably not sincere, and in result England broke Russia loose from the Neo-Holy 
Alliance ; cf. Nicholas’s explanations to Ferronays in Wiener Staats-Archiv, Russland, 
Bd. 9 (1826), Lebzeltern to Metternich, 3 April 1826, no. 173. 
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claimed ultimately as a victory for Russia, but its immediate 
results were certainly with Canning. He averted war in the East 
for a time, won Russia to his side, and used her to break up the 
conference system. In July 1826 Metternich sought to have 
a new conference in Paris over Portugal, Russia declined to 
attend as she did not wish to offend England, and even Pozzo 
di Borgo,.‘who had formerly insisted on conferences with 
unexampled heat’, ceased to talk of them. In the Portuguese 
crisis of December, when Canning sent troops to Lisbon, Russia 
supported him and intimidated Spain. For. the first time since 
1820 Russia acted heartily in concert with England in certain 
important European matters. Metternich was detached and 
isolated. Finally France was separated from Austria and induced 
to sign the Treaty of London of 6 July 1827, which strengthened 
the protocol by definitely pledging the signatories to use force 
to compel Greeks and Turks to accept an armistice. That was 
a further commitment. But until Canning’s death Russian 
support gave him a lever of influence in Europe which he had 
never before enjoyed. That it tended to forcible intervention 
in Greece is true, but Canning seems to have made up his mind 
that that was sooner or later inevitable, and that the association 
of England with Russia would delay its application and narrow 
its consequences. 

It remains therefore to estimate the value of Madame Lieven’s 
Diary and the importance of her ‘ great secret’. Strictly speaking, 
hers is not a diary but a finished essay written evidently some 
years after the events, as she speaks of Goderich as ‘ to-day 
Lord Ripon’, and he was not created till 1833. She tends to 
exalt her own share in the drama. For instance, she leaves out 
the fact that Lieven had indulged in hints to Canning in June 
before her arrival from St. Petersburg, and omits to mention 
the circular dispatch of 18 August by which Alexander broke 
with Metternich. Again, the whole account of her cajolery of 
George IV and her reconciliation of Canning to him is really 
a mistake. The surrender of George IV to Canning was achieved 
before Madame Lieven could have had time to affect it, for 
she does not claim to have done anything before leaving England.* 
Her picturesque account of one dinner at the ‘Cottage’ or 
‘Lodge’ at Windsor (of which she omits the date), but at which 
she professes to have reconciled Canning to the king and discom- 
fited the dukes of Wellington and Devonshire, seems to be either 


* Before 13 October George IV had finally surrendered. ‘The King has of late 
directed Miinster to communicate to me all “the Hanoverian correspondence ”’. 
Comprenez-vous ?’ (Canning to Granville, 13 October 1825, Stapleton, Correspondence 


of Canning, i. 298). Madame Lieven saw the king on 17 October, the first time since 
her return. f 
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a fiction or a mixture of two separate dinner-parties.’ Her 
services may have been useful in smoothing Canning’s progress 
with the king, but they can only have completed a victory already 
won. The incident seems in fact to refer to a later period, 
either January or June 1826.” 

That she carried a message too important to be committed 
to paper is proved from the contemporary evidence both of 
Lieven and Nesselrode, the latter describing her as ‘a living 
dispatch’. Her conversations with Nesselrode and Alexander 
seem to be faithful records, and there are several curious little 
touches attesting their authenticity.* It is indeed unlikely that 
she could have forgotten their substance in view of their remark- 
able character, whereas her memory may well have played her 
tricks about other and later details, such as the dates of her 
interviews with Canning. The real importance of her ‘secret’ 
was the definite certainty she gave to Canning that, if he made 
overtures to act in concert with Russia over Greece, he would 
not meet with a rebuff. Hence he could have no hesitation in 
preferring the Russian to the Austrian or French overtures, and 
he could afford to wait for a favourable moment. Strangford’s 
blunder made his position difficult by delaying matters in 
December. But the ‘ depopulation plan’, imputed to Ibrahim 
Pasha, convinced him, more than anything else, that “ something 
must be done’, and that ‘something’ implied the ultimate or 
possible use of force. His power depended on public opinion, and, 


* The following details are from the Star, a paper always well informed about 
Canning’s movements and those of the court : 

15 October 1825. Wellington dined with the king at Windsor Lodge. 

16-19 October. The Lievens stayed at the Lodge, Canning not there, and the 
duke of Wellington appears to have departed before they arrived. 

27 December. Canning dined with the king. 

15-16 January 1826. Canning saw the king, the Lievens not present. 

30 January 1826. Canning and Liverpool, &c., dined and Canning slept at the 
Lodge. The Lievens also dined at the Lodge with the king. This is the first record 
of Madame Lieven’s dining with the-king when Canning was present. 

31 January 1826. Canning left the Lodge, Wellington was not there between 
30 January and 2 February. 

According to Madame Lieven’s Diary, Canning had never dined with the king until 
he did so in her presence, and, on the undated occasion when he did, Wellington and 
Devonshire were there. None of these statements are correct according to the Star. 

* From an autograph letter of Canning’s to Madame Lieven in my possession 
of 6 June 1826 it is clear that they were then on excellent terms and were accustomed 
to visit George IV at the Cottage at the same time. 

’ For instance, she mentions with surprise that Alexander inquired about Neumann, 
Esterhazy’s secretary. She did not know that Neumann had sent to Metternich 
a report of Canning’s remarks attacking the financial probity of Pozzo di Borgo. 
Alexander was shown this and became very monté, and sent a furious remonstrance 
to Metternich complaining that his underling should attack a man like Pozzo. This 
fully explains his inquiry. Madame Lieven feared it was for another reason. Neumann 
had been her confidant in her love intrigue with Metternich in 1819 (see Hanoteau, 
Letires de Metternich a la Comtesse de Lieven, 1909, p. 317). 
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as he wrote, ‘it may be questioned whether’, if this ‘were known 
and believed in this country, it would be possible for us to 
justify to the country a continued abstinence from all inter- 
position ; or whether, if we still so abstained, we could hope here- 
after to interpose, with the consent of the country, any effectual 
resistance to whatever enterprise Russia (alone) might under- 
take at the impulse, and under the pretext, of so enormous 
a moral as well as political provocation ’.1_ He was too cautious 
to suggest direct overtures till January, but the ‘ great secret’ 
told him they would not be refused. 

That Canning did not always give his reasons to the Lievens 
is probable, for it suited him to flatter them and profess to be 
convinced by other arguments. But it was not they who per- 
suaded, but public opinion which forced him to his diplomatic 
revolution. In these negotiations Madame Lieven met a subtler 
diplomatist than herself, whose chief art consisted in making 
her think she had deceived him. For he was, in fact, taking a line 
which he conceived to be forced on him by the pressure of 
events, and facilitated by the ‘ great secret ’, while permitting her 
to attribute his change to the influence of her cajolery. When it 
comes to the point a diplomatist usually outwits a diarist. The 
‘great secret ’ was in fact much more important to Canning than 
to Russia, for when he heard it he knew that not only had Russia 
broken with Metternich, but that her co-operation with England 
could be had at a price. It therefore only became a question as 
to when he would pay that price and how large it would have to 
be. That Canning used Lieven later to get Wellington to sign the 
protocol is probable. But his remarks to Madame Lieven on the 
subject seem to refer either to the duke’s maladroitness in trying 
to ‘soften’ the Russian ultimatum toTurkey over the principalities 
or to the vagueness of the guarantee article. Canning’s suppressed 
dispatch of 11 April to Wellington proves that he thoroughly 
understood the situation and the dangers of Russian policy, 
and was determined to get something signed over Greece, and 
was irritated at the duke’s tardiness in the matter. 

But the great question still remains. Madame Lieven did 
bring a verbal message: was it from Alexander and of the kind 
she describes? The ‘great secret’ was clearly one which 
Canning himself could never reveal except perhaps in conversa- 
tion, and no such record has come down to us. Madame Lieven’s 
evidence is open to some suspicion in view of her inaccuracy in 
certain details and her deliberate omission of certain others, due 
to her desire to exalt her own importance. But, on the whole, 
there seems little doubt that she did bring a message direct from 


1 


Wellington, Desp. and Mem. iii 92, Instructions to Wellington, 10 February 
1826. : 
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the tsar. There are moments in diplomacy, as in war, when 
everything depends on certainty of information, and this was 
unquestionably one of them. If Madame Lieven’s part was 
merely limited to establishing a sort of wireless connexion between 
Alexander and Canning, she would still be entitled to the credit 
of having been the secret spring in a great diplomatic revolution. 
And, in days when there were no feminine diplomats, that is 
glory enough for any woman.! HaroLtD TEMPERLEY. 


1 On 3 September 1826 the tsar, on the occasion of his coronation, gave to the 
comte and comtesse de Lieven the titles of Prince and Princess and of Most Serene 
Highnesses. This looks like a reward for services recently rendered. 

One last observation should be made. Canning (see above, p. 67, n. 3) clearly 
regarded Lieven as having begun the overture (25 October 1825). Owing to Russia’s 
susceptibilities Canning allowed it to be thought later that he had initiated it by sending 
the duke of Wellington in February 1826. This fact is undoubted, and Madame 
Lieven’s ‘ great secret’ is the only thing which explains it. For, if Canning knew 
that some agreement would be reached, it was immaterial to him (though not im- 
material to Russia) which side took le premier pas. 


NOTE 
In examining the papers of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace recently deposited in 
the Cambridge University Library, I have come across a bundle entitled ‘ Notes from 
the Unpublished Diary of Princess Lieven. April 1910’. These consist of a summary, 
with some extracts verbally the same, of the material quoted in the other transcript 
of which I made use, and give a second testimony, if that were wanted, to its authen- 
ticity. a. F. 
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Roger of Salisbury, Regnit Angliae Procurator 


WHILE collecting material about the history of the office 
of justiciar of England I came upon the writ printed below. 
It is valuable because it is the earliest extant original document 
issued by the justiciar or chief officer of the king in his official 
capacity, and because it gives this officer a contemporary and 
formal style. In this writ, presumably executed by a royal clerk 
under Roger’s own direction, the bishop is called ‘ regni Angliae 
procurator’. The writ is as remarkable in matter as in form. 
It grants to the abbot and monks of Reading freedom from all 
burdens on their land, and also all royal rights in their land 
of Reading, Cholsey, and Thatcham, in Berkshire, and 
Leominster, in Herefordshire. Such a grant at this date would 
more naturally have been expressed in a charter issued by the 
king himself. Apparently the monks of Reading thought 
the same, for the Reading Cartularies contain a long charter 
purporting to be a formal grant made in 1125 by King Henry 
to Reading Abbey.! The authenticity of this charter is worse 
than doubtful. 

The first abbot of Reading had been appointed in April 1123. 
Between the spring of 1123 and the autumn of 1126 the king was 
out of England. The present writ was probably issued between 
these limits of date. It is definite evidence that in the reign of 
Henry I, as in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, 
the king, being absent from the country, sent his writ to the 
procurator or justiciar, who issued a writ in his own name 
ordering the fulfilment of the king’s commands. 

Doris Mary STENTON. 
Brit. Mus. Add. Chart. 19575. 

Rogerius episcopus Saresburiensis . sub domino nostro rege Henrico . 
regni Anglie procurator . Archiepiscopis . Episcopis . Abbatibus . Comi- 
tibus . Vicecomitibus . & omnibus fidelibus . & ministris regis . Salutem. 
Sciatis quia rex & dominus noster . H. hanc libertatem abbatie Redingensi 
dedit . & decreto firmauit . ut nulla persona parua uel magna per debitum 
seu per consuetudinem . aut per uiolentiam . aliquid ab hominibus . & 


1 Printed in Monasticon Anglicanum, iv. 40-1. 
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terris . & possessione Redingensis monasterii exigat . non equitationem . 
siue expeditionem non pontium uel castrorum edificationem . non uehicula . 
non summagia . non uectigalia . non nauigia . non opera . non tributa . 
non xenia . sed habeant abbas & monachi Redingenses in tota possessione 
sua . in Redingia scilicet & Cealseia . & Leoministria . & Thacheham . & 
in his que habent precedentium maneriorum! appendiciis . omnem 
iusticiam . & quicquid rex in eisdem habuit . de geldis . & redditibus . & 
" seruitiis. & consuetudinibus . de assaltu . de sanguinis effusione . & pacis 
infractione quantum ad regiam pertinet potestatem . de furtis & murdris . 
& hamsochna . & de omnibus forisfactis. Sintque abbatis & monachorum 
eius . sicut rex dedit . & teneri mandauit . de prefata possessione Reding.’ 
tam de hominibus suis quam & de alienis in ea forisfacientibus . uel ibi 
cum forisfacto interceptis . hundreda & placita omnia cum socca & sacca . 
& toll . & theam . & infangentheof . & hutfangentheof . in omnibus locis . 
cum omnibus causis que sunt . & esse possunt. Quod si abbas & monachi . 
eorumue ministri . de predictis forisfactis iusticiam facere neglexerint ’ 
rex fieri compellat . ita ut in nullo prefatam libertatem seu redditus Redin- 
gensis ecclesie minuat.' Veniantque ad hundreda de Redingia & de 
Leoministria homines circumiacentium maneriorum secundum consuetu- 
dinem precedentium temporum. Et sint monachi Reding’. & familia 
eorum . & res ipsorum absoluti per totam Angliam ab omni theloneo 
& alia qualibet consuetudine in terris & aquis & siluis . in uiis & semitis . 
in transitibus pontium & portuum maris. Deditque? rex monetam & 
unum monetarium abbati & monachis apud Redingiam. Volo itaque 
& precipio ut libere & quiete & honorifice sicut rex precipit per cartam 
suam . abbas & monachi Redingenses omnia iu[ra] teneant Apud West- 
monasterium . per breue Regis. 

[Slit for seal tag.] 


[Endorsed :] Rogerii episcopi Sar’ de libertate Radingensis ecclesie 
[twelfth century]. 





A New Fragment of the Inquest of Sheriffs (1170) 


THE document which is here printed has very recently been 
discovered at the Public Record Office in the course of examining 
a quantity of illegible and fragmentary material forming part of 
the Miscellanea of the Chancery, and for the most part derived 
from the old Record Office at the Tower. It is a piece of parch- 
ment 22}” x 93”, and seems to have been the last membrane of 
a roll or file, probably the latter.* The return occupies the 
first seven inches of the document and the address to the king 
is by itself about six inches from the foot. On my attention 
being called to it by Mr. Charles Johnson, who transcribed it, 
I recognized it as a fragment of the lost Inquest of Sheriffs, and 
at Mr. Johnson’s request have prefixed to it a brief note. 


1 The ink has faded in this word. * The last three letters are interlined. 
* It has been classed Chancery Miscellanea 34/7. 
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The identification of the membrane as the end of the return 
of the western commissioners in 1170 rests on (1) the reference 
in the opening paragraph to the four years of Henry II’s absence 
abroad (1166-70), to which period the inquiry was restricted by 
their instructions ;+ (2) the careful record of the financial pro- 
ceedings of the sheriff, William de Beauchamp, who was one of 
those removed from office by the king before the inquest was 
taken ; (3) the noté that certain payments to the sheriff were 
made ‘ per iudicium ’, which complies with the instruction that 
a record should be kept whether such payments were taken 
‘per iudicium vel sine iudicio’ ; (4) the inclusion of a record of 
the exact amount paid by Worcester to the aid collected in 
1167-8 for the marriage of the king’s eldest daughter, as to which 
the commissioners had a special instruction. 

This is not the first fragment of the great inquest of 1170 
which has been found at the Record Office. Towards the end 
of the last century a number of parchment scraps relating to 
East Anglia were discovered,” and identified by Dr. J. H. Round 
as fragments of original returns to that inquest.* It is worth 
noting that in this case too the bottom membranes of the files 
are endorsed with the name of the area to which they relate.‘ 

Comparison of the contents of the newly discovered fragment 
with those of the older ones illustrates the wide scope of the 
inquiry. With the exception of the final pledges, which probably 
refer to complaints on the lost part of the file, it deals exclusively 
with payments made by the city or, as it is called throughout, 
borough of Worcester, and chiefly those to the sheriff. The 
surviving returns from Norfolk and Suffolk, on the other hand, 
deal with payments made to feudal lords (under clause iii of the 
commission) ; the borough of (Castle) Rising only occurs as having 
helped its lord, the earl of Arundel, in his difficulties with the 
Jews, and but one payment to the sheriff is recorded.® 

In the comparative dearth of information about the internal 
condition of the greater English boroughs under Henry II, the 
light thrown upon Worcester by this fragment is especially 
welcome. The most important fact which is disclosed is that in 
the four years in question the sheriff on an average took from the 
burgesses a lump sum which was almost double the amount (£24) 
at which their farm was fixed nearly twenty years later when they 
secured the right to pay it direct into the Exchequer. The lower 


' Stubbs, Select Charters (ed. Davis), p. 175. 
* K. R. Serjeanties, &c. (formerly known as K. R. Feudal Service). Printed in 
Red Book of Exchequer, ed. Hall, ii. cclxvii—cclxxxi. 

* Commune of London, pp. 125 ff. 

* Red Book, ccix, n. 

5’ Mr. Hall, taking too narrow a view of the powers of the commissioners, refused 
to accept these returns as belonging to the Inquest of Sheriffs (ibid? cc—cexi). 
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sum was almost exactly what had been paid in 1086. Yet no 
special complaint is made against Beauchamp’s heavy levies. 
Their expressed grievances were a castle-guard service which had 
not been exacted (they alleged) under Henry I and the exemption 
of no less than 100 burgages belonging to Beauchamp from all 
rates and taxes. 

From the record of certain payments, fines, and amercements, 
a present to the sheriff on his daughter’s marriage and the 
cost of conveying prisoners and the king’s moneys, which were 
not included in the lump sum already mentioned, we learn 
the names of the four ancient wards of the town upon which 
they were charged. Foregate (misspelt Fordgate) and Sudbury 
(the South bury) are names still in use. Eport and Bridiport 
were quays on the river. Eport Street is now Newport Street. 
In the sixteenth century Bridiport or Brudeport was called 
Burport.' 

The names of two reeves of the borough, Edgar Priest and 
Edwin, both purely English, are preserved in the fragment. 

A reminder that the inquiry of 1170 was by no means confined 
to the doings of the sheriffs and other royal officials is given by 
Worcester’s complaint that its vessels going to Bristol and Ireland 
were subjected to unjust customs as they passed by Gloucester. 

From the address to the king it appears that William earl of 
Gloucester was the head of the western commissioners (iusti- 
ciarii). James TaIr. 


Chancery Miscellanea 34/7. 

{| Burgus Wirecestrie in duobus primis annis reddidit vicecomiti quoque 
anno .xlii. li. Et in duobus ultimis annis quoque anno ||. li. Et 
ex hisl ibris habet / Episcopus Wigorniensis .viii. li. quoque anno in 
redditu. 

De Warda de Bridiport’ et Eport’ et de ultra Sabrinam; Edwinus 
prepositus dedit Willelmo de Bellocampo quando dedit filiam suam 
tres aureos et eidem .i. palefridum de .x. s. 

De eadem Warda dedit Edwinus prepositus .viii. li. et .xxii.d. per 
iudicium. Et dedit ad prisones ducendos et thesaurum Regis .xxvi. s. 

“| De Magna Warda dedit eidem prepositus .xxv. s. .iiii. d. per iudicium. 
Et ad prisones ducendos .xx. s. xi. d. 

De Warda de Fordgeta. dedit eidem .xlii.s. et .iiii.d. per iudicium. 
Et ad prisones et thesaurum ducendos .xxi. s. 

De Warda de Sudebir’. dedit eidem prepositus .c. et .viii. s. per iudicium. 
Et ad prisones et thesaurum ducendos .xi. s. 

Burgenses Regis de tota villata dederunt ad maritandam filiam Regis 
.xl.m. Et adtume? .x. li. et .ix.s. et .iiii.d. et ob. Idem Burgenses 

1 Habington’s ‘Collections for the City of Worcester’ in Nash, History of Worcester- 

shire, ii, app. [xcvi]. 

2 On re-examination, Mr. Johnson thinks that there is a sign of abbreviation 

over the‘ c’. The meaning is obscure. Is it possible that twmc (if that is the correct 
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dederunt vicecomiti .iii. m. et .ii. modios vini/sponte. Burgenses 
queruntur quod faciunt unam wardam in castello Wigornie iniuste et 
que non erat in tempore Regis Henrici. Que custavit eis .xxiv. li. et 
.Vi. 8. et .viii. d. 

Item Burgenses dederunt Edwino preposito suo .vii. m. et .ii.s. de 
auxilio firme sue sponte. {| Idem Burgenses conqueruntur quod 
Willelmus de Bellocampo habet large .c. burgagia in villa et / nichil 
geldant neque aliquam consuetudinem faciunt cum Burgo. 

In Sabrina mersus fuit Eluredus Bere et calumpniatur usurarius. Et 
minister Willelmi de Bellocampo habuit de catallis .xlviii. s. et ob. 

4, Edgar sacerdos dum fuit in prepositura cepit de haim! .x. s. iniuste. 

{| Burgenses Wigornie conqueruntur quod prepositus Gloecestrie capit 
de navibus suis euntibus apud Bristolliam et Irland’ insolitas et 
indebitas consuetudines ad gravamen magnum Burgi Wigornie. 

{| Isti plegiaverunt Aelardum presbyterum de Poiwich’. Gaufridus Blake. 
Wido de Mora. Willelmus frater Episcopi. Walterus de Baldehale. 

{ Isti plegiaverunt Aluredum prepositum de Poiwich’. Philippus de 
Pennesham. Ricardus Brulle. 

{| Ede de Cliuelde queritur quod vir eius Robertus Walensis vulneratus 
est a Iohanne fratre eiusdem Roberti et Hugo Puhere dominus illorum 
cepit de Iohanne salvos plegios habere ad rectum. 

Domino suo Karissimo H. illustri Regi Anglorum et Duci Normannorum 
et comiti Andegavorum Willelmus comes Gloecestrie et alii iusti- 
ciarii. salutem et fidele servicium. 

[Endorsed] 
Wirecestresira. 





The ‘ Rageman’ and Bills in Eyre 


THE extract printed below from a Cheshire plea roll of 1288 
throws some further light upon the subject of recent researches 
by Miss Cam, who has shown? that ‘ Rageman’ was the name 
given to the inquests taken at the general eyres in 1274-5 which 
resulted in the returns now known as the Hundred Rolls. This 
instance of the use of the name ‘ rageman ’ is not noticed by her. 
We take it from a roll of pleas of the forest and other pleas in 
the eyre held at Macclesfield in Cheshire, before Richard de 
Mascy, locum tenens of Reginald de Grey, justiciar of Chester, 
and before Hugh de Cressingham,® the queen’s steward for the 
forest of Macclesfield, on 4 October 1288. 


division of the five strokes) represents the Welsh tunc, a commuted food-rent (Seebohm, 
Tribal System in Wales, pp. 158 ff.)?_ A commuted prise of ale taken by the constable 
of the castle was replaced in 1227 by an addition of £6 to the farm of the city ( British 
Borough Charters, ii. 306). 

1 Or haun. Meaning obscure. 

* Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, vi. 41. 

* He had been a justice in eyre. 
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Before we can fully understand it, we must note some facts 
about the county court of Cheshire in the thirteenth century 
which are entirely opposed to what has been stated about the 
county court by modern writers. In the county palatine the 
court for all pleas was the county court, sitting permanently, 
every six weeks, at Chester, and presided over, not, as elsewhere, 
by the sheriff, but. by the justiciar, or occasionally (before 1237) 
by the earl himself. This court was sometimes, as in this docu- 
ment, termed an eyre (itineracio), but belied the title, for it did 
not itinerate, nor was it subject to the invasions of the royal 
justices, either forest or itinerant, whose attempts to found 
jurisdiction were successfully resisted on many occasions. The 
pleas for the forests of Cheshire were also held by the justiciar at 
Chester, except those of Macclesfield Forest, which were tried at 
that place. Within Cheshire the county court carried out the 
functions both of a normal county court elsewhere, and for the 
earl’s pleas of the sword, and for local pleas by writ throughout 
the hundreds, of a court of record for all pleas by writ. Its 
competence was unrestricted by any limit of 40s., and it had its 
own register of original writs which differed from the forms used 
elsewhere and also ran in the name of the earl. Royal writs and 
letters close affecting the county were directed to the justiciar 
and not to the sheriff. It is usually stated that a county court 
was not a court of record, and that we have no written rolls or 
records of its proceedings.‘ This may be true of the ordinary 
county court, but the rolls of the county court of Cheshire, in its 
extended jurisdiction, are abundant and are the ‘ placita comitatus 
Cestrie ’.2 The justiciar, and not the sheriff, presided over the 
hundred eyres, held once a year, which were not courts for pleas 
by writ, although they were courts of record and kept rolls. The 
so-called Macclesfield eyre of this document was at once an 
eyre for the forest of Macclesfield and the eyre or ‘ tourn ’ of that 
hundred. 

Some of these facts (which we think are for the first time stated 
in print) were evidently not clearly understood in 1288 by those 
who had summoned this eyre, and the suitors attending it had 
been called upon to carry out procedure applicable only to 
a general eyre proper, held by royal itinerant justices. No such 
eyre was known in the county palatine, and the demands, after 
being adjourned as novel and unheard of, were subsequently 


' See Maitland, Select Pleas in Manorial Courts (Selden Soc.), ii. 15; Bolland in 
Law Quarterly Review, January 1920, pp. 58-60, July 1921, p. 311, The General 
Eyre, p. 2, Year Books (Selden Soc.), xvi, p. xiii. 

* Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s ‘ Plea Rolls of the Medieval County Courts ’ (Cambridge 
Historical Journal, i. 103) appeared some time after these notes were written. Much 
light upon the working of the county court is thrown by the thirteenth-century plea 
rolls of the palatine county court, a study of which I have in hand. 
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withdrawn on the grounds that the usages of an eyre in England, 
as opposed to Cheshire, were inapplicable.' 

The next point to which we wish to draw attention is that at the 
normal eyre those who claimed liberties were required to prepare 
their petitions (byletta) beforehand, and to produce them at the 
eyre after ‘le rageman’ had been proclaimed by the justices. 
The ‘rageman’ here must mean, as shown by Miss Cam, the 
Hundred Rolls, the records of the inquiries into liberties held 
in 1274-5. These would be read over publicly at the opening 
of the court, and the justices would have before them the material 
to check the subsequent petitions which it was necessary to renew 
at each general eyre. This procedure has hitherto not been made 
clear. 

The document also seems to throw light upon the origin 
of ‘bills in eyre’, which has not quite been established. 
Mr. Bolland finds no statutory authority for their use in place of 
writs.2 Miss Cam considers,* probably rightly, that the pro- 
cedure by ‘ bill in eyre’ followed upon the eyre of 1278, which, 
for the first time, gave power to the justices to hear and determine 
complaints (querele) of injured persons, and she suggests that 
these querele are the cases initiated by bills in eyre from that 
date, though she does not clinch the connexion with the Hundred 
Rolls inquiries. This Cheshire record goes a step further and 
shows that a ‘bill’ was the name for the petition for a liberty 
put forward at the general eyre, and so provides the required 
link. We suggest that ‘bills’ were originally the procedure 
for claims of liberties and franchises only, but as this method 
was found convenient and popular, it was extended from 1278 
onwards as the method of putting forward complaints of the very 
varied kinds given by Mr. Bolland as examples of bills in eyre. 

R. Stewart-Brown. 


Chester Eyre Roll, no. 12, m. 8. 


Quia communis consuetudo est in itinere iusticiariorum in regno Anglie 
quod omnes qui libertates habere clamant coram iusticiariis in itinere eas 
propon{unt] in bylectis Et dominus Rex ordinauit et precepit quod leges et 
homines Marchie in quantum de iure . . . poterit confirmentur [sic] legi 
communi, dictum fuit abbatibus prioribus baronibus militibus et com- 


? There is no evidence that a Hundred Roll inquest was held in Cheshire. Miss Cam 
(loc. cit. p. 140) notes a commission of 1275, but it is not likely to have sat in Cheshire. 
The palatine authorities would adopt their own procedure. No roll of the county court 
between 1262 and 1281 is extant. The Annales Cestrienses, p. 102, have an entry, 
either for 1275 or 1276, ‘ Prosecutio brevium et statutorum domini regis Edwardi’, 
which may indicate these inquiries. 

* Eyre of Kent, u. xxvii. 

* Loe. cit. p. 137. 

* * Biletta de querelis’ are mentioned (Bi?/s in Eyre (Selden Soc.), p. xxxvii, n. 1). 

° I have not traced any ordinance such as this document suggests. 
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munitati istius itineris quod propon . . . [resp]ondant per bylectas omnes 
libertates suas et quibus titulis eas habere clamant etc. 

Et predicti abbates priores barones milites et alii de communitate 
predicta dicunt quod in comitatu Cestrie est [communis] itineracio ad 
omnia placita coram iusticiario ibidem de sex septimanis in sex septimanas 
de omnibus placitis per breve tam de istis h{undredo] et communitate 
quam de aliis hundredis predicti comitatus et ista itineracio non est com- 
munis ad omnia placita quia brevia non [placitantur] in eadem nec alium 
habet vigorem quam turnus vicecomitis, unde dicunt quod per formam 
itiner(is) in Anglia non debet procedi in [itineracione] ista, nec bylette de 
libertatibus non proponuntur communiter in Anglia coram iusticiariis 
in itinere ad omnia placita donec le Ragem[an] ibidem proponatur, quod 
hic non posset deduci neque terminari etc. Dicunt etiam quod nunquam 
hactenus usi sunt byllettas de libertatibus suis in itiner[acione] ista pro- 
ponere nec ad hoc faciendum nunquam usque nunc erant premuniti et 
summonicio istius itiner[acionis] fuit tam brevis quod licet super hoc 
fuissent premuniti non potuissent premissa fecisse competenter. Et 
petunt quod respectum possint inde habere usque ad proximam itiner[a- 
cionem] hic etc. Et quia premissa sunt eis tamquam nova et inaudita in 
partibus istis concessum est eis etc. [Margin] Ad proximam itin[eracionem]. 

Et postea relaxatum est eis eo quod utantur aliis consuetudinibus hic 
quam faciunt alibi in Anglia in itinere. [Margin] T[erminatur].* 





Charles II and Louis XIV in 1683 


THE document published by Professor Middlebush in the last 
volume of this Review” does not represent any treaty made 
between Charles IT and Louis XIV in 1683, or in the two preceding 
years. It is an attempt to state the terms of the treaty made 
between the two kings prior to the Dutch war of 1672; Dutch 
and German translations of it had been printed in 1673. Its 
reappearance in 1683 was due to the whigs. Early in 1673 
appeared a pamphlet, England’s Appeal from the Private Cabal 
at White-Hall, to the Great Council of the Nation in Parliament 
assembled, probably written originally by Lisola, who was 
imperial envoy at Brussels and, from 1672, at the Hague. This 
pamphlet was translated into Dutch, French, and German; 
three additional parts appeared in Dutch, and were translated 
into German. The seven articles of the document published 
by Mr. Middlebush are printed at pp. 9-10 of part ii in the 
Dutch version (pp. 182-5 in the German translation). It is 
there stated that they belong to a treaty made between France 


1 The edge of the roll is damaged. Some of the words in square brackets are 
supplied from a seventeenth-century transcript of part of the entry by Randle 
Holme in Harl. MS. 2072, fo. 10. 

* Ante, xxxviii. 258. 
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and England in 1667; and that they have only recently been 
disclosed by a peace-loving lord in disgrace with the king. The 
first two articles are much fuller than the English version pub- 
lished by Mr. Middlebush. 

As to the reappearance of the articles in 1683: Preston, then 
ambassador at Paris, received his copy from Daniel Petit,’ 
who seems to have been secretary to Bevil Skelton, the English 
resident at Hamburg. Conway received his copy from Skelton, 
who wrote, on the 9/19 January 1682/3, 


Having had a lett’ comunicated to me yesterday w°" was writ from 
the Hague, w*" makes mention of an Allyance lately concluded between 
his Ma“* & France, I thought fit to send yo™ Lords a Copy thereof, & 
of the Articles of that Treatie, w°" will appeare to yo™ Lords” to be as 
malicious as they are falsse, & are contrived & divulged by his Ma** 
Enemys, but you may be assured I was not wanting in Exclaiming against 
the Author of soe base a Lye.” 


Petit’s letter establishes definitely that these are the seven 
articles published by Mr. Middlebush. The seven articles, with 
the final note that they belonged to a former alliance which had 
recently been renewed, but without the introductory sentence of 
the English version, appeared, possibly about this time, in a 
German pamphlet, Conditiones der Alliantz zwischen Franckreich 
und Engeland.* This is not a reprint of the earlier German 
translation ; the articles throughout are identical in substance 
with those of the English version. 

A new Dutch version of the seven articles appeared in 1688. 
The text includes all the details contained in the 1673 version, 
but omitted in the English version; but the final note of the 
English version is omitted, as being out of date. The title is 
Extract van Alliantie en Confoederatie, tusschen de Koningen van 
Vranckrijck en Engelandt, gemaeckt ten tijde doen de respective 
Koningen haer tot Calais en Dowvren bevonden, om Engelandt en 
Holland tot Slavernij te brengen.* This new title first identifies 
the seven articles with the supposed terms of the Secret Treaty 
of Dover, Charles II and Louis XIV having been at Dover and 
Calais simultaneously on only the one occasion. Although it 
had been suspected as early as 1677 ° that the treaty between the 
two kings prior to the Dutch war had been made at Dover, it 
was only the statements of the Abbé Primi that rendered it 
possible to make a definite assertion in 1688. The title-page of 


' Hist. MSS. Comm., Seventh Report, Part I (Graham MSS.), p. 389 a, Petit to 
Tempest (Preston’s secretary), 12/22 January 1682/3. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 37984, fo. 212. 

* No date, printer’s name, or place of publication ; pp. 4. 

* No printer’s name or place of publication. 

5 See Grey, Debates, iv. 202 (Mr. Powle, 6 March 1676/7). 
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the Extract states that this document comes ‘ vyt het Cabinet 
van den Grave van 8.’ The 50,000 men’ in article 6 reappear 
in Martyn’s account of the Secret Treaty of Dover, in his Life 
of Shaftesbury.2, Martyn also states that Shaftesbury divulged 
the terms of the secret treaty to the elector of Brandenburg, 
the duke of Saxony, and other protestant princes of the empire. 
Martyn may have based his statements on some now lost memoir 
of Shaftesbury, or they may be an ingenious conjecture derived 
from one of the printed versions of the seven articles. In the 
latter part of the year 1673 Shaftesbury might fairly be described 
as a ‘ peace-loving lord in disgrace with the king’. He did not 
know the actual contents of the secret treaty. It cannot be 
definitely stated that the seven articles originally emanated from 
him ; but it is not by any means impossible, and their reappear- 
ance in 1683 almost immediately follows his arrival at Amsterdam 
in December 1682. 

The account of the secret treaty given by the Abbé Primi, 
in his Historia della Guerra di Olanda,* published in 1682, shows 
no connexion with the seven articles. Primi mentions Dover 
as the place where the treaty was made, the part played by the 
duchess of Orleans, and the conversion of England to Roman 
Catholicism, points which do not appear in the seven articles ; 
he omits all mention of the number of men to be sent to assist 
Charles II, of the intrigue to give Louis XIV an opportunity to 
declare war, and of the partition of the East India Company, 
the most distinctive features of the seven articles. 

It would appear that, in 1683, the seven articles were intended 
to influence foreign, not English, opinion. The object of the 
whigs was to convince the Dutch and the elector of Brandenburg 
that the danger of French aggression was bound up with the cause 
of liberty in England. This explains the Dutch publication of 
1688 and the fact that, while Primi’s book was translated after 
the revolution,’ the seven articles were never printed in English. 
The relations between Charles II and Louis XIV in 1681 and 1682 
were the basis of the statement that the former alliance had been 
renewed ; the conduct of Charles might lead the Dutch and 
the elector to accept the statement, and so to assume an attitude 
of hostility towards him. That the whig exiles continued similar 


1 The number in the real secret treaty was 6,000. 

2 Ed. G. W. Cooke, 1836, i. 398. Martyn wrote his book for the fourth earl of 
Shaftesbury, commencing in 1734. See Christie, Life of Shaftesbury, Preface. 

* The account of the secret treaty differs slightly in the French translation of 
Primi’s book, but is no nearer the seven articles. For Preston’s part in suppressing 
Primi’s book see Hist. MSS. Comm., Seventh Report, Part I (Graham MSS.), pp. 267 b, 
269 a, 270 b, 329 b, 333 b, 404 a, b. 

* See State Tracts published in the Reign of William III, 1705, introduction (from 
the French translation). 
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tactics for some time is evident from Preston’s letter of 5 October 
1683, n.s., from Paris, to Halifax : 


The factious English here continue their old arts of making false reports 
to run, as that a ligue offensive and defensive is made betwixt the King 
our master and this King: That Monsieur Telladet had lately offered in 
England the assistance of France to his Majesty by men, or money, or 
both towards the making of him absolute; but I need mention no more 
of these because they harp upon the old thing of fomenting jealousies and 
fears which have been the chief ferment all along of our unhappy disturb- 
ances. 


E. S. pe BEER. 


The Journey of Cornelius Hodges in Senegambia, 1689-90 


Muneo Park has, until lately, been regarded as the pioneer 
explorer in the Senegambian hinterland. The document printed 
below proves, however, that Cornelius Hodges, a servant of the 
Royal African Company, anticipated his work by more than 
acentury. The motive of his quest was to reach the gold-mines 
and slave-markets, and thus to enable his company to frustrate 
the French in their attempt to tap the sources of labour-supply. 
Disquieting news of French advance had reached the English 
agent at James Island on the Gambia.” Chambonneau, director- 
general of the French company, had travelled six hundred miles 
up the Senegal from the ancient factory of St. Louis to Galam, 
and had established a factory at Dramanet near the gold-mines 
of Nettico and near the slave-markets, where Mandingo merchants 
bought the negroes whom they sold to European traders on the 
Senegal and Gambia. Chambonneau’s Rapport, published in 
1688, had announced the value of the inland region as a field 
not only for commercial enterprises but also for territorial 
expansion and colonization. Hodges, therefore, determined to 
investigate the trade of the delta-land which divides the upper 
waters of the Senegal from those of the Gambia. He, like his 
contemporaries, thought the Senegal and Gambia to be only 
mouths of the Niger and thus expected to find the confluence of 
the two rivers.® 

The following letter, which he wrote to the court of assistants 
of the Royal African Company on his return to Port James, 
besides describing his investigations and opinions, supplies an 
answer to a question of some historical importance. Hodges 


' Hist. MSS. Comm., Seventh Report, Part I (Graham MSS.), p. 342 a. 

* Cultru, R., Les origines del’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise * Le Sénégal, p. 117. 

* Records of the Royal African Company, Letter Book 11, p. 65. Letter from 
Agent Booker to the court, 12 February 1688/9. P 
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attributes the lack of slaves on the northern coast to the fact that 
the Moors had become the first clients of the negro merchants. 
This goes far to explain the fact that all the slave-trading com- 
panies of European countries preferred to develop their traffic 
on the Gold Coast rather than in the estuaries of the Senegal and 
Gambia. ' THora G. STONE. 


Records of the Royal African Company, Letter Book 17. 
Letter from Cornelius Hodges 


James Island [Gambia] Sept. 16th, 1690. 

I was desired by Agent Jn°. Booker to send you an account of my 
Long Voyage Into Bamboo as Requested and accordingly humbly begg 
your Hon'*. will give no misconstruction of my poor Endevours but accept 
of y¢ will and desire I have of giveing you all sattisfaction possible according 
to ye meanes of my Capacity in ye following Rude Lines. 

March 11 1689 I departed from James Island in ye Swan Yatch 
bound up ye River of Gambia and ye 10* of Aprill arrived at Barrowcundy 
upon a farther Discovery of this River with a sloope drawing 2} foote 
water and three boates and 34 men w*" neare 1000 barrs! Cargoe. But 
verry soon after my Departure I found ye want of water began to impeed 
in prosedure, but being in hopes of finding more water farther up I carryed 
ye Sloope Goods and boats over such places as they wanted water. 
But after ye continuance of this worke aboute 7 days I found my people 
were quite tired out by being continually night and day in water so y* 
after 78 miles of Prosedure considereng ye greate Risque Run of my Life 
and your goods should ye People of Cantore ? attempt what they had so 
often threatened w* was to cutt me off if I attempted to proseed above 
Barrowcundy, so I took it into consideration, and sent Back ye Sloope 
goods and 2 Boats with 30 men and remained with a small scifft and 3 men 
to proseed further up. Accordingly with a greate deal of Difficulty in 
13 days I got up 148 miles now which all is 20 days 226 miles, but not to 
be understood but not such miles as Capt Jobson*® made when he makes 
900 from James Island to Barrowcundy, the which I could never make 
to be more than 558 miles.4 The 20 day in the evening we had a very 
greate shower of Raines in so much yt by the morning it brought ye 
Freshett ° Downe so strong yt by whet meanes I could use I could not 
get ye Scift on head. 

Now by this time ye vast heate of ye sun, [it] being ye hottest moneth 
in ye yeare, and continually working in ye water, Had quite tired us out, 
so yt I began to proseed Downwards and ye 24 [May] in ye Evening 
arrived at Barrowcundy. In my Produce upwards I found a continuall 
course of ye water is downwards and farther up I went ye stronger 
I found them to Runn, but after ye first showre of Rane they run more like 
Sluce than a Current w°" indeed was ye Maine Reason of my Suddaine 


' i.e. bars of iron, the current medium of exchange ; each worth 6s, 8d. 

* Country lying to the south of the Gambia, often spelt ‘ Kantor’ on early maps. 

* Richard Jobson, The Golden Trade (1620). * Really 257 miles. 
i.e. the current. 
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Returne in my Journey up: After I was past ye confines of Cantore 
I went on shore to sev!! Townes on both sides and made to ye Kings some 
small presents w°" they tooke very kindly and begged heartily yt I would 
Endeavour a conveyance of goods into those parts, seeming very Desirous 
of Traid. All ye Countreys from Barrowcundy upwards yealds very 
large quantities of teeth as on ye starboard, or So[uth] side, Cantore, 
Badjady, Cunnyage, Batchore, Bibo, Tallo, Futa, Lumbo, ye which some 
part of ts [these] confines is in 5 Dayes Travell of Sarralion,! On ye Larboard 
or N° side, Wolly, Tanda, and Nyolaein, Nyola ba, Talloetc. From ye fore- 
said Countries we have most part of ye Teeth yt comes Downe ye River 
by a soart of poor Marcht w*" wants forces to ye Carridge of such 
as ye Burthens such longe Journeys, ye largest being left in ye woods 
and there Rotts. In my travelling through Cumbordoo to Bamboo, 
almost every day, Hunters would come and desire me to b[uly y* 
Teeth, some Tell* me that they had 4, some 6, some 8, and more buried 
in ye Woods, which had I had convenience of Carrte for them, I could 
have bought att very small price, Now, Indeed, some of those Comesters, 
butt twice as many Rott in ye woods, the which, in my Judgment, means 
might be taken to prevent. 

June ye 29% after very strong Disputes with ye Mandingo Cheife * 
and ye overcoming a vast many threats they put me too, upon theire 
understanding my Designe of travelling to ye gold mines with a greate 
deale of Difficulty I began to sett forward with 68 men and 2819 barrs 
cargo. After ye traveling through ye greatest Wood in all ye W* parts 
of Africa, ye 14 of July I arrived att a Large branch of ye River of Sannaga * 
which is called Cambordo River; for about 80 or 90 miles farther up in 
this River the People of Cambordoo wash all their gold. At this season of 
ye yeare ye River semes very spatious but ye Freshett runns not less than 
5 or 6 miles an houre. Here with a great deale of Difficulty caused by my 
Old Enemyes ye Bitcheerreens I got passage to a Town called Danga. 
Here I found a new addition to my plagues for coming almost starv’d 
out of ye woods I found ye People y™ in as bad a condition so y* 
though I would have returned, it was impossible to get provisions to 
have served me through ye woods. This being noe place to rest in, I sett 
forward for [?] Dassa and ye 18 arrived there. Now I could get Provisions 
just to keepe life in and at a very Deare rate. I was forced to take up 
my aboade until ye 24 August untill ye severity of ye famine was some- 
what past, and then sett forward for Bamboo. Ye 26 at night arrived 
att Yafarra my place of Resside neare Abot 12 Miles Distance from ye gold 
mines of Nettico. After some small time of Reside theire and making 
p’sents to all ye adjacent kings, I went to take a view of the mines of 
Nettico, which are now ye Best in all those parts, Discovered in ye yeare 
1683 by an old woman digging a sort of Roots to eate called resong, much 
resembling a Turnip. Now observing as she thought gold dust to stick 
to one of them fills her lapp with earth of ye same place and went home 
and washed it, and found she was not mistaken; and accordingly shows 
ye gold she had washed to her husband, he being King of Nettico. He 
accordingly discovers it to ye People of ye Countrey and Encouraged y™ 

Sierra Leone. * Reading doubtful. * Senegal. 
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to begin to work. Ye first, second and third yeares it answered their 
expectations Reasonable well but ye fourth and fiveth Inriched ye country 
according to Negroes Riches and just supplyed them with money enough 
to victale and Cloathe themselves at a Deare Rate and such as had families 
to purchase some 5, some 10, some 15 slaves each, which is great riches 
according to ye negro. Ye 6 and 7'* yeares ye famine has made such 
a Distruction in ye Countrey y* it has, besides Impoverishing them, Left 
ye Countrey almost Desolate for want of Sustenance. They have not 
been able to work in ye mines which has proved ye Rewin of my Voyage 
for had I found gold Enough with them to have carried off the Cargoe 
I carried up, I doubt not but It would have given sattisfaction for ye first 
attempt. The gold ye Jaha' and Lundoo! merchants drew out of these 
parts before ye Famine at Cambordoo Commanna and Bamboo, I cannot 
adjudge to be Less Annually than 1000 oz, besides what ye adjacent 
countreys who Esteemes gold so much as almost to adore. It draws 
for Cloaths Corne and Cattle att unreasonable rates. The manner and 
reasons for the merchants purchasing Gold and carrying it unto Ye Moores 
_Countrey as they doe are these following. 

In ye first place, It is to be understood yt Marchants and Bitcheereen 
Esteem Nothing Riches more than slaves and Cows. I doubt not but 
yo" Hont* are sencible ye quantity of slaves yt. are brought down annually 
by them are considerable, but we never find yt in a Thousand they [bring] 
either woman boy or girle but in generall men slaves? Such as they 
know not what to do withall, either through stubborness or feare of their 
Runé, Otherwise than to bring them to us to sell, for the which, having 
Received goods, [they] return[ed] up through the countrey of Cumbordoo 
Commanna and Bamboo where they purchase gold as being light and safe 
to carry and the most esteemed of any thing at Tarra, where they carry 
it to purchase Slaves; men slaves, which they purchase for sale, they 
buy for one ounce. Boys and female slaves, which is for their own use 
2 ounces and sometimes more according to their fixtures. 

A farther Reason is this. Such as carry any European goods pay such 
customs both by the way and at Tarra, yt Though they buy theire slaves 
very cheape yett they find [they] turne to a very small acco*t. 

Still another inconvenience for them with European goods is this, 
before they can purchase slaves they must turne theire goods into Cloathes * 
and these Cloathes purchase Salt of ye Moores, who bring it above 1100 
miles on Camells and will Truck it for no oth™ soart of commodities then 
Cloathes, Gold and Slaves. After having purchased salt they truck it 
for slaves, w* is ye Reason yt many times before they can dispatch ye 
goods of 4 or 5 slaves y* it costs y™ 4 as much for Lodging and Provisions. 
But it goes with 500 ozs of gold, pays no customes and may turne it into 
what commodity he pleaseth, In less y" two Dayes If he pleaseth. Several 


? Reading doubtful. 

2 It appears from the African Company’s books that the majority of slaves carried 
down to the Gambia factories were men; which naturally pleased the West Indian 
planters. 

’ Probably European clothes, and English cloth which the company sent in large 
consignments to the Gambia. 
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other Reasons There is for Theire transportation of Gold into ye Moors 
Countrey, w°" would be too Troublesome to Incert here. 

Hon?'e Sirs, I feare I have been Trubblesome which makes me willing 
to be as consise as possible. Cannot but think a farther short description 
of ye Natives and ye Countrey will be as necessary as what has bin already 
written—viz. The People of Cumbordoo, Commanno, and Bamboo are 
under very Little or no Government, therefore very Little Good [is] to 
be expected of them, for almost every Towne though but 6 houses has its 
King who acts and does either good or evill as it pleases him, and as far 
as his small power goes, but for anything evill they very rarely want 
assist°® Except where they suspect a force yt in part may be able to 
repell y™. In short they are very apt for any Rougery and Certainly ye 
greatest Thieves yt I ever was amongst, w°" causes so greate a dread of 
y™ in y® Bitchereens and Marchants y* they very rairely durst give 
them any ill-advice concerning me, but weare they did, I was forced 
Always to Observe to make presents to p’vent mischiefe, but when they 
found ye Bambooians aptnesse to mischiefe not to answer y™ mallice 
the[y] proceeded to another course which is as followeth. 

After I had been some time in ye Countrey notwithstanding [? under- 
standing] yt a greate part of ye Golde of those parts was conveyed over 
ye River of Sannaga into ye Moores Countrey to Tarra which I know 
to be the only mart for slaves in all those western parts of Afirica, 
I fitted 13 men with a reasonable cargoe and sent them to the Forest 
Tarra, It being better y® 300 miles East North East from Yafarra, 
to make Inspection into y® countrey, if I mought be satisfied of ye 
way of disposall of ye gold and purchasing ye slaves from thence. 
After passing a great many difficulties they arrived, where they found ye 
place to be built with Stone and verry neare as bigg as ye Citty of 
London with ye walls. Notwithstanding in 3 days after y* arrivall, ye 
Moores came with neare 40,000 horsemen and camells to Lay seige to It. 
Ye Emperour Drew his forces up and incamped without ye towne to 
receive y™ there. Now my people having a very kind reception att 
theire arrivall by the Emperor, found they could doe noe Less than 
to draw out to his assistance and It pleased God to give y™ such good 
success, they being all very good firemen, yt ye Emperor attributed ye 
victory and safeguard of his countrey wholely to Mahamit and y™ In so 
much yt he was very Desirous of seeing me and accordingly dispatcht 
back some of my People with a very fine Barbary Horse and 2 camells to 
carry me and my Provisions. Now ye Famine having almost frustrated 
all Hopes of any food in those parts made [me] somewhat ye more willing 
to goe, and accordingly ye 9" January I sett forward. 

Now ye Bitcheereens of Cadjada began to play their parts Bravely 
saying that since I was not satisfied with understanding ye Gold Trade, 
but yt I must make Inspection into ye Slave trade, I should pay dearly 
for my Experience. Before I could cross ye River of Sanaga which is 
about 90 miles from Yafarra, neare N.E. ye place where I crossed over 
called Canjure some 6 or 7 miles below ye Falls, they had raised forces 
and besett me 3 times to destroy me. But it pleased God otherwise, so 
I crossed ye River and gott to a Towne called Loopoor some 15 miles on 
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ye other side, where no sooner was I arrived, but I found myselfe besett 
by neare 400 armed men. After some small Dispute, having besides 
myselfe but 12 hands, I tooke it into consideration and thought it better 
by loosing some to save the rest y™ to loose all. So desired to 
know what their demand was. In generall they answered My Life for 
Dairing to attempt a passage through ye countrey, for it was never 
known that ever any white man ever did ye like and I should pay 
dearly for my Bouldness. Accordingly endeavoured to seize me but still 
it pleased God to protect me and order it otherwise, for 3 or 4 Mahamittan 
priests being touched with a desire of Doeing Good, with a greate deale 
of Difficulty appeased ye Tumult somewhat. Notwithstanding they forced 
from me and my People all ye Returns from Tarra, a Large quantity of 
goods as per my Bamboo account,! and for noe other reason y" that they 
were sett to work by ye Bitcheereen of Cadjada to kill me, but if they 
spared my life they thought I had no reason to grumble att theire taking 
the goods which was all the satisfaction I could have from them there. 
So finding, though by chance, I mought gett safe to Tarra yett I found it 
impossible to get safe back for as yett I had not gott [to] ye Emperour’s 
dominions. So upon a farther consideration, thought it more discreet to 
returne with what they left me y® to proceed and nevere returne. 

Soe ye next morning I began my journey back and by noone crossed 
ye River of Sannaga here called ye Black Sea. Being come into this 
place I thinke it requisitte to give Your Hont* a short account how ye 
French manage affaires here. This River is one of the most delightsome 
Spatiousest considering how high it runs yt ever I have seene, but att noe 
time navigable soe high except in ye m° of August and sume part of Septem- 
ber. Though unknown to ye French there is several fine stretches yt 
a Vessell mought ride all ye yeare long in. For this 4 yeares last past ye 
French with a greate deale of trouble and vast expense in Customs 
has come up to a port within 20 miles of Canjure called Darrimane * 
Though they have come with two vessells, as Last yeare, in 6 or 7 days 
have despatched and returned but give the same prices or very neare 
what we give att Toll Free. The French if once they get a true under- 
standing of ye Trade of these parts may with a greate deale of Ease 
frustrate us of ye greatest part of our trade for slaves and raise thrise the 
quantity yt we doe in Gambia. Theire vessells come within 90 miles of 
ye Mines of Nettico but there is such mortal enmity between ye people 
of Bamboo and those of Cadjada yt they goe not unto one of ye others 
countrey without it be to murder and steele so that there is not any feare 
of their driving any over great gold trade as yet, but doubtless when they 
come to a true understanding of those parts, lett it cost what it will, they 
will procure a free passage for traders. 

After my arrival at Bamboo, I found it in a Deplorable Condition and 
to be as bad for me as any of ye [? Natives], for Provisions was not to be 
had for money so yt before I could get safely out of ye Countrey, I had 
lived 5 m[{onths] on wild Fruittes, Roots such as I could gett in ye woods, 
and never nearer starving in all my Life, Some of my People dying of 


2 This cannot be traced among the papers of the Royal African Company. 
2 Dramanet. 
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hunger and the natives dayly. Though a forested countrey, Cumbordoo, 
Commanna, and Bamboo are naturally somewhat inclined to Barrenness, 
but much more by the ill-mannuridge and Laziness of the people, for 
were they otherwise, having a countrey so abounding with Riches, I should 
think they mought be furnished with Provisions and other necessaryes 
enough to supply yer wants though they mannured not the land. 

I am shure were it in Europe they mought for ye 20th part of their 
getting. I find not but that ye surface of ye earth yealds more in 
proportion y® these mines for any noated place where gold is. I doe 
not find they can well take amiss either gravele or earth, but y* if they 
washed it, they should find gold more or less and these mines is noe other- 
wise, for ye veines is so uncertaine but I have knowne y* } cwt. of earth 
of a veine has yielded 10 Angles* or 3 of an oz. 

After ye Raines coming in and yt I had gott my People together and 
a faire oportunity of Drawing of[f] after being 3 times poysned, almost 
starved, and an innumerable many other dangers yt it pleased God to 
preserve me from, ye 17 June I sett forward and ye 4 July arived, 
praise be to God, att Barrowcundy. 

Hon?!e Sirs, since my beginning those Rough but well meant Lines, 
It has beene with two feares ye one of semeing Impertinent and ye other 
of not giving satisfaction, but if I have offended in either upon my Know- 
ledge thereof, for ye first I shall be most Ready humbly to begg pardon, 
and for ye second, be allwaies Ready to indeavour It to ye utmost of ye 
pow’ of 

Your Hon'* most humble 
Servant to Command 
CorNELIvS Hopces. 


The Irish Free Trade Agitation of 1779 


Part IT? 
. Opinion of John Foster 


7th July 1779 
That the Common Strength, Wealth and Commerce of both Kingdoms 
require new, speedy and effectual Sources of Wealth to be opened to this 
Country, and that it is the Interest of Britain either considered separately 
or as the Head of the British Empire to open those Sources by a Removal 
of all Restrictions on our Trades. 

First to consider her Interest separately, she received Annually from 
this Country Remittances to the Amount of six or £700,000 at least for 
Absentees, Mortgages, Government Annuities and other extra-commercial 
Purposes. These Remittances are supported only by the Balance of our 
General Trade. When that Balance ceases they will soon cease, for our 
whole Specie, the only Means which would then be left of paying them, 
would not be sufficient to answer them two Years. And this Kingdom is 
peculiarly circumstanced in their Respect. The first Profits of our Com- 

* Angels. 

* For Part I see ante, xxxviii. 564. The documents are contributed by 
Dr. George O’Brien. 
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merce going to pay them, we so far trade for the enrichment of Great 
Britain, not of ourselves, and tho’ other Nations may be said not to decline 
if their Balance of Trade be even, yet Ireland must decline if she has not 
a constant Profit to the Amount of those Remittances; They oblige our 
Commerce to be ever on the Stretch, and one, two or three Branches of 
Trade will not answer, a total Freedom must be given, and we cannot 
hope that any Thing short of that will be effectual. 

But further, the Returns from Time to Time laid before the British 
Parliament shew that Ireland has for many Years until the last, taken 
British Exports Annually to the value of two Millions, and those mostly 
manufactured to their fullest State. They also shew that those two 
Millions were before the American Troubles near one seventh of all Britain’s 
annual Exports. Ireland was to her in point of Market as 1/7 of the 
whole Globe, and our proportional Consequence in her Trade must be 
increased, since the suspension of the American Market, which with the 
West Indies and Africa took Yearly nearly six Millions. America and 
Ireland then received half her Exports, America is lost as a Market and it 
is the more incumbent on her to provide that the Markets of Ireland 
be not lost likewise. 

And lost it must be if the Restrictions on our Trade continue, for when 
the only Means left us of acquiring Wealth were in respect of the Provision 
Trade rendered ineffectual by a three Years Embargo, and in respect of the 
Linens checked by the Disturbances in America, no other Sources of 
Wealth being open, our Funds to pay for Imports failed, and Great 
Britain felt her Exports hither diminished in the last Year to the value 
of £600,000:—:— as some Accounts I have seen from thence say, and they 
will probably fall near a Million this Year. Those Restrictions have not 
only thus lessened her Exports hither but they have lessened and will 
continue to lessen them by an Effect very opposite to their Intentions 
which may probably continue long after our Distress may be removed. 
An Effect which has this uncommon Tendency that in proportion as it 
relieves Us it diminishes the Trade of Britain. The Effect I mean, is, the 
forcing this Nation to adopt the only means of Relief in its own Power, 
that of giving its own Market to its own Manufactures, and substituting 
the Home Consumption which was before mostly supplied by Britain in 
the stead of those Foreign Markets which it would have tried to have 
found had its Ports been open. Strong Attachment to Britain, and a Habit 
and Preference of her Manufactures hindered Ireland from ever thinking 
of that Measure until the Necessity of giving Work to her starving Manu- 
facturers enforced it. Associations have since hurried and extended what 
want of Money to send abroad would gradually have occasioned, and thus 
Great Britain to guard against the Speculative and ill-grounded Fear of 
our lessening her foreign Markets has actually lost and is likely to lose 
more of the best Market she had in the World. No Nation except America 
took so much of her Exports as this Island whose Ports she shuts and whose 
Hands she denies Work to. 

And here the rising Consequence to her of the Irish Market (before the 


American Troubles and it must be greater since) deserves to be particularly 
pointed out. 
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The Value of the Exports of Britain Yearly to her four greatest Markets, 
except America. Viz. 
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Thus it appears not only that the Exports to Ireland have encreased in 
the later Period nearly as much as those to the other three Countries 
have decreased, but that Ireland has in that Period taken more British 
Exports than any Nation in the Universe America excepted. A sure 
Proof that all the Wealth we acquire centers in Britain and a probable 
Ground to suppose that if our Trade were free from Restrictions we should 
not interfere with her Markets abroad equally to what those Restrictions 
are likely to make us do at Home. 

Still further, if any foreign Country annually gave to Britain a Subsidy 
of six or £700,000 to be paid out of its Gains in Trade. If that same 
Country did besides take two Millions Yearly of her Manufactures she ought 
to cherish and support the Trade of that Country, even tho’ it should 
interfere with the local Profits of some part of her Dominions, and such 
is her Policy now in respect of Germany, whose Linens interfere with Ours, 
but are still encouraged lest Germany take less of her Manufactures, yet 
Germany pays no Subsidy by Remittances, nor does Germany take two 
Millions Yearly of her Exports. Considered then only as Germany, Our 
Trade ought to be cherished, not restrained, even tho’ it should interfere. 
But when we consider Britain as the Head of the British Empire, that 
Ireland forms a Part of that Empire, and that our Strength, our Wealth 
our Commerce is hers, it appears her Interest still more strongly to remove 
every Obstacle, every Restriction, which prevents our Wealth. 

The British Empire lives by its Commerce and by its Naval Power : 
the Result of that Commerce. It may be considered as one great Merchant, 
who has the Product and Manufactures of all its Dominions to trade with, 
such a Merchant would reflect that foreign Markets care not from what 
part the Commodities come, so they be better and cheaper than from 
Elsewhere. He would let all his People try those Manufactures they 
thought they could excell in, and he would look for Rivals only in those 
Strangers who might resort to the same Markets with himself. But he 
would think the Man a Fool, who should tell him that any Dominion of his 
own could be his Rival, and still more so, that he ought to shut the Ports 
of one of his Districts least it should sell more Goods, and bring home to 
him more Wealth than some of his other Farms not supposed to be so 
advantageously situated. Yet the common Objection and the single one 
I have heard against the opening our Trade amounts only. to an Appre- 
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hension, that from advantages of Situation, or greater Cheapness of Labour 
we should run away with the British Trade. To prove this it must appear 
that Britain alone can and does supply wholly every Foreign Market with 
those Articles in which we are restrained, the Reverse of which is the 
Fact, and that a greater Cheapness of Labour here would enable us to 
undersell her, which is not the Case. But where are we to run away with 
it to? only to her own Home, to give it to her Residents, spend it among 
her People or in the Purchase of their Labours. If then Great Britain 
not only cannot supply the whole of every Foreign Market, but is loosing 
many of them by the Rivalship of Foreigners, the Question for her to 
consider, is, whether by letting us with our supposed superior Advantages 
loose upon those Foreigners, she will endeavour to regain those Markets 
to the Empire through us, or will relinquish them and her Navigation with 
them. Such is her present Situation (I believe) in respect of the Levant 
Trade and Woolens to Portugal, and in any Situation, but more particu- 
larly in such a one, it cannot injure the Community that Ireland should 
undersell Lancashire, more than that Lancashire should undersell Norwich. 
Were this Kingdom not separated by Sea no Man could doubt a Restric- 
tion on her Wealth, to be a Restriction on the Wealth of the Empire 
equally with any on Lancashire or Norwich and yet tho Separation by 
Sea rather than by a River or Land boundary, so far from authorizing such 
a Doubt, furnishes an additional Argument for the encrease of our Wealth 
by Trade, for as that Wealth will center in Britain the reciprocal Navigation 
which the encrease of it will occasion between the two Kingdoms, must 
by the increase of Shipping tend most peculiarly to the Advantage of 
a Dominion whose Consideration in the Scale of Europe, whose very 
Existence depends on Naval Consequence. 

But tho’ if Our Ports were opened we should deal in the same Com- 
modities as Britain (and considering our Soil, Climate, and Products to be 
similar, it would be absurd to suppose any others likely to enrich us) yet 
Britain need not fear our underselling her, from any greater cheapness of 
Labour for : 

First we have neither the settled Habits of Industry, the knack of 
Manufacture, or established Credit which attend a Country long confirmed 
in any particular Trade. 

Secondly the smallness of Capital possessed by our People would 
prevent it. 10 P.Cent upon £20,000: gives £2,000: a Year on which a Man 
could live in Affluence, provide for his Family, encrease his Stock and have 
room for Enterprize but 10 P.Cent on £1,000: gives only £100: a Year 
a Sum scarce sufficient for a scanty Maintenance much less to admit increase 
of Stock, savings for Children, and room for Enterprize. Our Merchant 
therefore unable to get more Capital would seek for larger Profit in higher 
Prices. 

Thirdly the Interest of Money is higher in this Kingdom which must 
have an Effect on Trade." 

Fourthly our Taxes are as weighty if not weightier than those of Britain, 
out of all Bounds more so than those of Scotland, and being at all Times 


' The legal rate in England was 5 per cent. (12 Anne, stat. 2, c. 16, Brit.) and in 
Ireland 6 per cent. (5 Geo. II, c. 7, Ir.). 
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oppressive are more severely felt by an Infant than an established Trader. 
To prove that they are weightier would require too long a Detail of the 
Taxes and Ability of each Country. In general I may say that Taxes 
are esteemed Weighty according to the Proportion they bear to the 
Nation’s Wealth and to the Part they take from every Man’s Expences 
for the Publick Service. In this Light Ireland will be found to pay at 
least 4 of its Annual Products, both of Soil and Industry (some say }) 
whereas Britain does not scarce pay 4. Again each Individual here gives 
at least 4 of his Annual Means of Expence, each Individual there scarce 4 
and before the late Taxes only 3. But if we compare the Specie, which is 
generally allowed to be a true Criterion of the comparative Wealth of 
Countries. Britain is known to have at least twenty two Million, we have 
scarce one Million and a Half. Their specie is to Ours as 44 to 3 that is 
near 15 to 1. Their Taxes therefore in order to bear equally with Ours 
ought to be fifteen times more than Ours. 

Fifthly The Situation of Our Public Expences continually exceeding 
our Public Revenue, occasions constant Loans which draw Money from 
Trade and raise Interest. and tho’ the same is now the Case with Britain 
yet foreign Money in part supplies her Loans, and a small Addition to an 
Interest already too high is more felt than the same Increase to a lower 
Interest. 

This last Reason suggests a further Argument for Britain’s immediately 
opening all the Sources she can give us for Wealth. Our Public Revenues 
have not at any Time in Peace or War for these last twenty Years equalled 
the Public Expence. They fell as I am informed in the two last Years 
near £300,000. If our present Establishments be thought necessary to 
be continued for the Public Exigencies and that we continue poor and 
restrained, the Money to pay them must come directly or indirectly from 
Britain she must either raise the Money by Taxes on herself, or we must 
try to raise it on Our Imports from her, that the Trial must be made on 
those Imports will be evident from considering our present Taxes. Our 
Lands pay in quit Rents £60,000 Yearly, which is one fifth more than 
Scotland with a free Trade ever paid. They are taxed too in their Products 
by an Excise so high that any Increase of it would probably encourage 
foreign Importation or diminish the use of those Products, and to lay any 
further considerable Weight on that Foreign Importation would probably 
encourage smuggling, and not increase Revenue. The Lands are taxed too 
in Hearthmoney £60,000 Yearly, and to close the Catalogue of their 
Burthens they are taxed in almost all their Products by a Duty on Export. 
Exports are a very unfit Subject for Taxation in general, but should we 
impose further Duties on them they would not be more productive from 
the badness or Prohibition of Market. Imports then remain to be con- 
sidered and they are not an improper Object of further Revenue, but 
the Weight will there fall on Britain for besides that most of our Imports 
are from thence, those from Foreign Countries are, except a very few, 
taxed to their utmost bearing already. And thus will Britain by having 
denied Us our natural Means of Wealth, be the cause either of giving an 
Additional Discouragement to our taking her Manufactures, or of their 
paying a part of their Value to Our Revenue. Even should an Absentee 


H2 
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‘Tax take place, which a Majority of the Irish Commons has already in 
a former Session rejected as an impolitic Measure, Still Britain would pay 
it, by its being deducted from the Wealth of her Residents. The Experi- 
ence of the Taxes imposed in 1773 and 1775 calculated to produce £140,000 
Yearly, but which still left our Revenue Deficient, and tho’ now existing 
in full force have not in the two last Years brought up the whole Revenue 
to what it was before their Imposition shew the Inability of this Country 
and tend to confirm this Truth, that when a Nation has spared out of it’s 
Annual Wealth the utmost it can afford for the Public Purse, new Laws 
may change the Objects of Taxation but will not increase the Amount of 
Revenue. 

Upon the whole then considering the Interest of Great Britain in the 
Remittances we make her, in the Manufactures we take from her, in the 
Advantage of Our Market, in the expediency of adding our full Strength to 
the Empire already weakened by the Revolt of America, in the Situation 
of our Revenue, all which require an enlargement of our Wealth I am 
clear in Opinion that a total Repeal of all the Restrictions on our Trade will 
be beneficial to Britain, certainly it will be so to Us, and of-course must 
conduce to the Common Strength and Wealth of both Kingdoms. 

And perhaps it may be some Argument for Great Britain’s doing 
immediately all she ever intends in our Favor, that should a happy Change 
of Publick Affairs put an end to the American War, Emigrations from hence 
will probably begin, thousands will leave a Country sinking into Ruin 
where Industry is cramped and the natural Means of Wealth forbid, who, 
if the free Enjoyment of every Trade nature has fitted this Kingdom for 
were first ensured, might be induced to stay at Home and enrich them- 
selves and the Mother Country in their native Soil. 

Were I to enter into a Detail of the several Restrictions, I should point 
out those on Woolen, as the most oppressive. It is our natural Manufacture, 
so much so, that the Restraints of near a Century have not been able to 
divert this Kingdom from the breed of Sheep which as far as I can judge 
is not diminished, tho’ the Wool is much changed from the Cloathing to the 
Combing quality. Those Restrictions are particularly heavy now, as much 
of our Distress is occasioned by the Fall in the Price of Wool, which pays 
the Summer Rents in a large part of the Kingdom. It has fallen from 
17 shillings to 7 shillings the Stone, and as this low Price would have 
smuggled much of it into France, but for the War, it leads us to conclude 
that had the Restrictions always operated as effectually as now, we should 
long since have been an undone Country, and if they have not operated 
so we have smuggled much, and the Injury if real would have been long felt 
by Britain ; not having felt it, she need not fear our doing openly what we 
have done clandestinely. Nay more if the British Writers assert truly, 
that one Pack of Irish Wool will work up two of French, every Pack we 
smuggle to France enables her to occupy in Foreign Markets the Demand 
which would require three Times the Quantity manufactured by us to 
supply. Our smuggling to France of course interferes with treble the 
Market our open Export would, but the State of the Linen Trade affords 
a strong Instance to remove the Fears of our lessening the British Sales 
abroad ; for tho’ it is almost our only Trade and has within these twenty 
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Years thriven exceedingly here yet it has thriven as rapidly in Britain 
and we are no way injured by her Success. Above all she may be secure 
we shall not undersell her in any Foreign Market she now enjoys, as she 
is able constantly to undersell us in our own Market at our own Doors, nor 
need she fear that the Liberty of exporting Woolen Manufacture will 
prevent our sending her our Woolen Yarn, for a Nation young in Trade 
will never refuse to sell its Goods in any, even the earliest State of Manu- 
facture, besides the Instance of Linen Yarn should remove any Fears, for 
it is a Fact that in proportion as the Export of Linen Manufacture hence 
has encreased, the Export of Linen Yarn has likewise encreased. 

I should next mention the Restrictions on mixed Goods, which bear 
particularly hard on our Linen Trade where Wool and Cotton are mixed 
in small Quantities more to promote the Sale of the Linen than from any 
Value arising from the Manufacture of so insignificant a Proportion of Wool 
or Cotton, These Restrictions bear hard too on the Silk Business where the 
Wool is used only as a Basis to support the Silk and is totally or mostly 
hid from the Eye as in Tabinets, Poplins, &c. 

In regard to Hops our Case is particularly Oppressive, they used io 
come from Britain hither free of all British Duty, but the Drawback of 
Excise on their Export hither was taken off about the Year 1720, and we 
were prohibited from importing them from any other Country. This was 
not done to make a Monopoly of Our Market, for the Prohibitory Law 
passed some Years before the one refusing the Drawback, it was done 
to raise a Revenue to Britain on our Consumption of their Hops, and we 
ought to be permitted at least to raise that Revenue for Ourselves, if it 
should be thought eligible to Our Agriculture (whose Advancement is 
concerned in the Brewery) to load a material Ingredient of our Beer with 
Duties. 

Glass we can only import from England and we cannot export it to any 
Place. 

We are prohibited to import Sugars from Spain and Portugal to the 
Injury of our Export Trade by alate Act of Parliament, merely to confine 
us to the use of West India Sugars, altho’ we are not allowed to import 
any Sugars thence, but must resort to England for them. 

We are in like Manner prohibited to import various enumerated 
Goods from the Plantations and West Indies, whereby the Sale of our 
few Exports is hurt and we are obliged to take many Goods of the same 
sort from the East Country who take none from us in return. 

Exclusive of the removal of Restrictions Britain may materially pro- 
mote Our Welfare in the following Articles : 

First In respect of Agriculture. The Sale of Our Corn at the British 
Ports is stopped, when Corn is there under a certain Price, it could be no 
Injury to Britain and might benefit Us if we were so far favored as to be 
allowed to sell there before foreign Countries, and that their Markets were 
opened to Us 5sh or 6sh sooner than to Strangers.* 


? As soon as the legislative independence of Ireland had been obtained Foster 
gave effect to his policy for the agricultural development of Ireland by his introduction 
of the measure known as Foster’s Corn Law, which in the course of a a few years con- 
verted Ireland from a pasture to a tillage country. 
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Secondly in respect of Linen. Though a Bounty is paid by Britain 
on the Export of Our Plain Linen from her Ports, none is paid on their 
Export when printed which gives a preference to the German, as they 
receive their Drawback in that State equally as when plain, and this 
Drawback is in effect a Bounty to prefer German Linens to Ours for 
printing. 

These several Particulars exclusive of the two last are so many Instances 
to shew the Injuries done to this Kingdom, and through it to the British 
Empire by the Restrictions on Our Trade and (together with the ineficacy 
of the many new tho’ small Branches of Trade, opened to Us by the 
British Legislature in 1778) tend to establish the Opinion which I humbly 
submit to your Excellency that Nothing short of a total Repeal of all 
Restrictions and a Trade as free as the Trade of Britain, will answer the 


Necessities, satisfy the Wishes and support the Establishments of this 
Country. 


Lord Lifford’s Criticism of the Foregoing Documents. 
Letter from the Lord Chancellor 


upon the Commerce of Ireland &c., &c., 
Sep’. 17, 1779. 


My Very Good Lord, 


I have read over the papers which by Your Excellency’s Command 
have been layd before me, containing the sentiments of some of the very 
respectable and able Friends and Servants of Government whom your 
Excellency hath been pleased to consult upon the great subject of Ireland 
and I have felt myself happy in being able to bestow upon them more 
consideration than I could afford that subject, when I put down the loose 
thoughts which I submitted to Your Excellency by way of Letter on the 
9" of June last, whilst the Court of Chancery was in full possession of my 
time and thoughts. 

I find no difference of opinion as to the Reality of the distress which 
this Country is fallen into, or as to the necessity of doing something as soon 
as may be to afford that Relief which may remove it and prevent the like 
for the time to come ; not only for the sake of Ireland but for.the sake of 
Great Britain also ; for, all must agree, that the Interest of both Kingdoms 
is one and the same, and that the happiness of all his Majesty’s Subjects 
in both Kingdoms depends upon their mutual prosperity. 

I observe it is say’d that a spirit of discontent has gone forth amongst 
the people here, who have been taught to consider themselves as separated 
and distinguished from his Majesty’s Subjects in Great Britain by Laws 
restraining their Trade and abridging what they consider as their natural 
Rights. 

I am afraid this is but too true and that having learnt to consider the 
making and continuing those Laws by Great Britain as unjust and oppres- 
sive, they do in the day of Distress that has now come upon them look at 
those Laws as the immediate cause of their distress, and from thence with 
Resentment have entered and aré entering into association and non 
importation agreements exceedingly unfavourable and detrimental to 
Great Britain; insomuch that according to some who seem to have been 
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at great pains to obtain Estimates and calculations from the most authen- 
tick Returns, the Imports from Great Britain to Ireland have already 
decreased in one year no less than £634,444 ; almost a third of the Imports 
in the year immediately preceeding. This I suppose must have happened 
partly from the inability of the Inhabitants to purchase and partly from 
a general decay and probably from these associations and agreements not 
to wear or use British Manufactures. 

I observe also that it is say’d that the Exports from Great Britain to 
Ireland amounting to more than two millions in the year have been 
increasing upon an average from time to time whilst those to Holland 
Spain and Germany have been decreasing and that the Exports to Ireland 
make a 7 or some such proportion of all the Exports of Great Britain to 
every part of the World. 

If this be so it is a serious matter to Great Britain for when such a 
humour is gone forth it spreads and increases, and the difference and loss to 
Great Britain will increase; and possibly, it may after a short time be 
found very difficult if not impossible ever to restore things to what they 
were. It ought to be considered whether the manufactures and Trade 
of Great Britain will not thereby sustain a greater loss than they can ever 
suffer by any Rivalship in Trade that they can ever meet with from this 
Country (a Rivalship which I incline to think is ideal and visionary only) 
considering the vast disparity and differences between the two Kingdoths. 
The loss one way seems to be certain, the other meerly speculative. I have 
mentioned this upon the narrow scale only of Profit and loss to Individuals 
without entering into that more enlarged political and equal manner of 
considering the subject as between two different members of the same 
Empire, the one divided from the other by a narrow water boundary 
instead of a land one, and that other the Great Seat of Government with 
all its Courtly and tempting Refinements and allurements about it, enough 
as has been found to draw to it the wealth and overflowings of every 
Member of the Empire, and at the same time the ultimate resort in that 
great concern of Nations, the administration of Justice: circumstances that 
draw as certainly and as forceably as a whirlpool or any other great attrac- 
tive power of nature. 

The able opinions which Your Excellency has received seem pointed to 
two particulars: The one the Causes of the present distress ; the other the 
means of Relief. 

As to the first, the great drains of absentees (under which is included 
every kind of extra-commercial Remittance to the owners of Estates, 
Mortgagees, Annuitants, pensioners, &c.), is considered as one great cause. 
But the Laws by which Great Britain has lay’d Restraints upon the Exports 
and Imports of this Country seem to be considered as the grand and chief 
cause. 

Other particulars are mentioned by some of Great Respect such as the 
licentiousness of the times and the increased depravity in the manners of 
the people and the relaxation of the Laws, and one who will always be of 
great authority and respect with me speaks of the great change and altera- 
tion that has happened by the Octennial Bill as conducive to that distress 
by contributing, as I suppose is thought, to that licentiousness which has 
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obtained. These latter are however matters which I at present give no 
opinion about, they will admit of full discussion and remedy here at a 
proper time, and do not so immediately demand consideration as the two 
others, viz‘ the great Drains and the restraining Laws. 

As to the means of Relief I observe that it is for the most part the opinion 
upon the papers before me, and some of those respectable persons whom 
Your Excellency hath consulted do expressly declare that nothing less than 
the Repeal of the restraining Laws and the giving Ireland a free Trade will 
afford an adequate Remedy. Some indeed do not go quite so far, but speak 
of some extension of Trade only. 

This opinion that nothing less than an absolute free trade will afford 
a Remedy has gone forth, and is, I am apprehensive, the opinion of the 
great Body of the people, and from thence there may be too much reason 
to doubt whether any thing less, in the temper that men are in, will satisfy 
the people of this country, who, feeling their own comparative strength and 
Importance, may not be so easily satisfied as heretofore. 

Upon these two great points viz' The causes of the present Distress, and 
the Relief, I will, as Your Excellency do’s me the honour to desire it, 
venture to put down what occurs to me; premising that in contemplating 
upon the Distress of Ireland I see a twofold Distress. 

One a national Distress that affects Individuals from the highest owner 
of Land and the first trader in the Country to the lowest Farmer and 
Mechanick. 

The other a Distress of the State or Government in its Revenues and 
Credit, and as felt in the Treasury of the Kingdom. 

It is as to the first of these only, that I shall deliver my Thoughts at 
present. As to the other, though highly deserving consideration, it is not 
now necessary to enter into it; and indeed, is so much out of my line that 
I may very well excuse myself upon it. 

Confining myself therefore to the first viz' the causes of the present 
national Distress. It seems to me upon the best consideration I can give 
the Subject, a subject that neither the partiality on the one hand for the 
place of my Birth, or on the other for a Country where I have received great 
obligations and such instances of kindness and attention as serve to form 
a partiality in a grateful man, cannot I hope biass my thoughts and warp 
my Judgement, I say it seems to me that the present Distress is the effect 
of and has resulted from different and concurrent Causes such as: 

A General want of or some great defects in the Police of this Country." 

The great drains by absentees including therein all remittances to 
absentee owners of Land, Mortgagees, Annuitants, Pensioners and for other 
extra-commercial matters which I see in the papers before me are estimated 
at near £700,000 p’ ann enough, according to the opinions of speculative 
men, not only in this but in the last Century, when speaking of a much 
less sum, to drain the Nation dry sooner or later if not counteracted. 

An Establishment incumbered and overloaded with Articles in no wise 
contributing to the publick service. 


1 Police is here used not in its specialized modern sense but in its original sense, 
meaning ‘ public policy, the regulation, discipline, and conduct of a community, civil 
administration, the enforcement of law, public order’ (New English Dictionary). 
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A high rate of interest for money tempting many to live Idle and out 
of Trade and on the labour of others, and so heavy for the Trader who 
borrows any part of it that he finds it too much for his gains, bearing hard 
upon ‘the many, very many I am afraid, owners of Land whose Estates are 
incumbered so as to disable them from at all relieving the Tenantry of the 
Country, who can but barely get a subsistance under them, and increasing 
at the same time the drain by Absentees ; as the Lenders, for the most part, 
live out of the Kingdom. 

And to these is to be added that which in weight and consequence is 
perhaps more than all the rest viz' the Laws by which the people of this 
Kingdom are restrained and layd under such disadvantages in their Exports 
and Imports as to shut up those Channels of Gain and wealth by which they 
would be the better enabled to bear up against the other Causes which 
I have mentioned. 

These and other matters, are all causes in my opinion, that have been 
working so as to keep this Kingdom so weak and poor and so much on 
the very margin of distress, that any great and casual event, any accidents 
which induce difficulties upon the Empire in General or this part of it in 
particular or that do in any sort retard or stop that circulation which is 
necessary to the well being of a State that is to draw its resources from its 
Trade or Manufactures are presently found too much for this Country to 
bear and do cast it into that extreme distress which other Countries of 
opulence and greater resources can bear without feeling much for a great 
while. 

Hence it has happened in my Apprehension that the Rebellion in 
America, where, directly or thro’ some medium it seems now to be well 
known this Country carried on a considerable Clandestine Trade in spite 
of the restraining Laws (Laws that will more or less be ever in some degree 
eluded), the War with France, the Apprehensions for a while and now the 
reality of a War with Spain, which made and makes it too dangerous for 
men of small Capitals and Traders upon a small scale who can’t bear the 
expence of Insurance to Trade at all and which in a variety of Instances 
stops or greatly diminishes those Chanels by which property used to flow 
into the Kingdom, and which greatly affects publick and private Credit. 
Hence I say it seems to me that these events have immediately almost 
thrown this Country into its present Distress: finding it without Strength 
and resources and in that state of weakness in which the causes that I 
have mentioned with perhaps some other concurrent ones have long kept 
it a State which no Country sho* be suffered to remain if any strength or 
advantage is to be expected or meant to be derived from it ; for upon every 
accident that shall bring the Empire to which it belongs into difficulties it 
will be able to afford little or no help at most but for a short time, and it 
must be soon exhausted and brought into such convulsions as may increase 
the difficulties of the Empire instead of relieving them, whereas if a Country 
like this, capable in its nature and from its situation of affording wonderful 
assistance, would, if cultivated and cherished so as to increase its Trade 
and Commerce and so as to bring about that perfect harmony and that 
Equality that will banish all odious distinctions between members of the 
same state who are all engaged in one Common Cause, it would befound to 
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be what Lord Bacon long since say’d of it, one of the Brightest Gems in the 
British Crown and to possess powers that would add irresistable strength 
to the British Lyon. 

Upon every one of the Causes which I have taken notice of as contri- 
buting to the weakness of this Kingdom I could say a great deal but for the 
present I will only shortly observe upon some of them. 

As to the great Drain by Absentees it is wonderful that nothing has 
ever been thought of to counteract it considering how long it has prevailed. 
We find Sir John Davies in his time complaining of it most pathetically 
and Rich* Lawrence who wrote in the year 1682 and Sir Joseph Child in 
their times emphatically mentioning these drains as one of the great 
Causes of Ireland’s weakness and poverty. 

As to the high rate of Interest the Author last mentioned Sir Joseph 
Child has most ably handled that point and shewn from the Example of 
the Dutch and otherwise that no nation can grow rich or thrive under a high 
rate of Interest, and I am convinced that it greatly contributes to our 
weakness here, where that great mine, the Fisheries can never be wrought 
with Effect whilst we pay 6 p Cent and the Dutch pay only 2 and }. 

It is this in some measure that has prevented our having Merchants of 
great Capitals and consideration and by preventing an increase in the 
number of Traders*consequently diminishes the Bulk of Trade, the Number 
of Ships and Sailors and the strength of the whole Empire. 

I have heard of Objections against lowering the Rate of Interest but 
[ do not think them solid ones. I think they all admit of an answer 
provided that Interest be lowered in Great Britain at the same time that 
it shall be lowered here, so that the same proportion may obtain as to 
Interest as it does at present. 

As to the Laws restraining the commerce viz' the Exports and In- 
ports of this Country I think it of the highest Importance for Great Britain 
to take them into immediate consideration either to abolish or to reform 
or relax them greatly. 

The Opinions which your Excellency hath obtained do contain most 
important matter on that point; and I am very apprehensive that if 
this be not done very bad consequences will ensue. 

The Resolutions of the people not to wear or use British Manufactures 
will increase to a degree much beyond, as it should seem from the papers 
before me, any kind of disadvantage that can happen from any Rivalship 
of Trade a point on which a great deal of very material matter is set forth 
by the Gentlemen who have looked closely into it. 

The Minds of a great part of his Majesty's loyal Subjects here will be 
sowered and having some how or other been led to look with an evil eye 
upon the disadvantageous difference between themselves and their fellow 
subjects on the other side of the water, they will I am afraid so weaken the 
Kingdom by their Emigrations or so convulse it by their discontent and 
bad humour as to increase the present Distress to a degree to be dreaded. 

As to the remedy against this Distress it sho’ be spedily thought of 
and resolved upon as a great object of the Empire; something immediate 
for present relief. But political Wisdom should go a great deal further and 
having investigated the causes should look forward to remove them or 
Counteract them as far as possible, and by something positive to establish 
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a policy that shall hereafter be a substantial provision for the promoting 
and encouraging industry, agriculture, commerce, and the Manufactures of 
the Country, for the support and maintenance of publick and private 
Credit, for rendering the Revenues of the Country effectual and adequate 
for supporting the Government of it, for the Reformation of the Morals 
of the people by a due Execution of the Laws and for the removing all 
odious distinctions that tend to divide and weaken the Empire ; and in 
general to make the Country such as by enabling the people to live well and 
with Industry to grow rich will thereby make it worth their while to 
continue in it. 

I observe it is sayd by most of the Gentlemen whom you have consulted 
and who know this Country much better than I do that nothing less than 
the removal of all Restraints, a total free Trade, will afford a sufficient and 
effectual remedy, and one Gentleman of eminent abilities says that 
nothing short of a total Repeal of all Restraints and a Trade as free as the 
Trade of Britain will answer the necessities satisfy the wishes and support 
the Establishments of this Country. 

How far this be so I can’t pretend to say. I can go no further than to 
declare that I am in my own mind convinced that opening the Ports of 
the Kingdom and giving it a free Trade will be honourable for Great Britain 
and highly advantageous in the end to both Kingdoms and looking at the 
measure in that light I can’t but afford it my best wishes. 

However if the minds of men in Great Britain are not yet enough 
opened and this measure of giving Ireland a perfect free Trade can’t be 
accomplished at present I hope and think that in addition to what has been 
done there are several things, if done for this Kingdom, that would afford it 
considerable advantages and great Relief viz'. 

First in the Woollen Manufactures. 

The opening the Ports for all the coarser cloths and Woollen manu- 
factures to a certain value, and of certain descriptions and in such way as 
may leave it open to this Country to force foreign markets and recover the 
Trade where Great Britain has been beat out by her Enemies, or has 
deserted those markets for more lucrative ones. It is sayd that one pound 
of [rish wool will work up two pounds of French. The making up therefore 
the wool of this Country at home will keep it from being smugled to France 
and so far diminish the Manufacture there. The Policy of which is the 
stronger as the smugling our Wool to France may be sayd to interfere 
(and I think it is sayd in one of the papers before me) with treble the market 
that an open export Trade woud do. 

The taking off the restraint w“" (according to the construction which has 
been put upon the restraining Laws respecting the Woollen manufactures) 
has been extended to stuffs and manufactures where wool is mixed with 
linen or silk. This would afford considerable Relief not only to the manu- 
facturers of Dublin, who have been in the deepest distress, but as I sho* 
think to manufacturers in different parts of the Kingdom. 

Secondly As to the Linnen Trade. 

To afford it such a relief as to put the Printed Linnens of this Country 
on the same footing as the plain. 

Whereas at present the Germans whose Exports from Great Britain 
have been decreasing of late years whilst those to Ireland have been 
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increasing, have, as is sayd a preference by a drawback that is equal to 
a Bounty. 

And to take off the restraint that at present lyes on Goods where wool 
and Cotton are mixed with Linnen. 

Thirdly. To have such an attention to the Agriculture of this Country 
as by encouraging and promoting it may raise a Spirit for it in this 
Country. 

The increase of Corn to make this Country one of the great granaries of 
Europe (as many able men have thought and do think very practicable) 
wou'd be a Mine of wealth to this Kingdom. 

In the papers before me it is shewn that in five years from 1773 to 1778 
there has been gained by foreigners no less a sum than £254,383 in the 
articles of Corn grain and pulse more than has been gained by Ireland 
in these Articles and all for want of some small preference being given to 
Ireland, which if given wou’d be such an Encouragement to the plough 
in Ireland as wou’d have a wonderfull effect. 

A Small preference therefore given in the British markets to Corn 
imported from Ireland, such as opening the Ports to such Corn a little 
sooner than to any other wou’d in the opinion of some able men with whom 
I have conversed do the business. 

The writers of this and the last Century are so full upon this subject 
that no body who attends to it can be indifferent about it. 

Fourthly. The so far enabling this Country to import immediately 
from the West Indies and from Spain and Portugal as may give it a back 
carriage. This wou’d surely be of great advantage and indeed ’till something 
of this Sort is done the Trade of this Country must be very low. 

Fifthly. Some Relief might be given to the Brewery here in the Article 
of Hops by restoring the drawback of the Excise when imported hither. 

The Article itself is indeed but small, but this Relief wou’d have doubly 
a good effect. It would by assisting the Brewery here, contribute something 
to the Revenue from the Brewery which has been declining for many years, 
and enable the Brewer at the same time to make a better liquor which 
must be done before the Common people who are weakened and debauched 
by whiskey will be brought off from that cursed liquor. 

Hops as appears from one of the papers before me used to come here 
duty free by a drawback on its importation hither which drawback was 
not taken off ’till the year 1720. 

I observe it is sayd by some of the Gentlemen whose opinions Your 
Excellency has had that what was done in the last Session of Parliam‘ in 
England has been hitherto of no use, or of the least advantage to Ireland, 
and that there is not a single instance of an Exportation or Importation in 
consequence of it. But at the same time I cannot but observe that one of 
these Gentlemen Sir Lucius O’Brien whose knowledge of the subject 
I entertain the highest opinion of, speaks of what was done in the last 
British Session as capable of producing great and solid advantages and 
that the not receiving those benefits which they are capable of yielding, 
has been owing to a want of those Regulations which ought to have fol- 
lowed them and are necessary to their being brought into effect. 

This Gentleman, and he is not by any means singular in his opinion, 
says a Free Trade if granted to morrow wo’ afford little or no relief unless 
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certain regulations were to be established and take place here, in conse- 
quence of such a Grace to this Country. 

He has not indeed sayd what those Regulations should be but from my 
long acquaintance with him and from often conversing with him upon the 
State of Ireland and the means of advancing it I have no doubt but the 
Regulations which he seems to have conceived in his mind are founded 
in wisdom and I hope that he will be called upon in such a way as to 
procure his present and future. assistance in the Improvement of what 
has been granted to this Country and of what may be granted to it. I hope 
and wish as much as any man that every thing will be granted to us that 
is necessary for our prosperity here and for bringing about and establishing 
that Harmony that ought to subsist between Great Britain and this 
Country for their mutual prosperity and happiness. At the same time I hope 
if we can’t obtain every thing we may be relieved in the particulars that 
I have mentioned. Those particulars I have put down as wanting to our 
present relief. But to make this a Commercial, a flourishing and rich 
Country and to lift it above the power of little accidents to bring it into 
such difficulties as it is now in several other things must be done. The 
lowering the Interest of money, Great Britain adopting a like measure at 
the same time, the establishing a National Bank and other great measures 
of Police deserve to be thought of, and I hope will be so in due time, for 
without them tho’ this Country may improve it will never be brought to 
its full strength. I have only to add a word or two as to the Drains by 
absentees. It has ever as I have before noted been the opinion of the 
ablest writers upon the Commerce and wealth of Nations that these Drains 
must sooner or later distress this Country, but I do not recollect that any 
of them say how the Existence of them can be prevented. They must 
ever exist in some degree and all that can be done is to guard against and 
counteract them as far as possible. This will in part be done by lowering 
the interest of money and the loss may in part be diminished by a Tax 
upon the Lands of Absentees, but how far that is a political measure it is 
too much for me to say after the discussion which that subject has undergone 
in Parliament and the negative put upon it. However I will venture to 
say that I think it deserves consideration. The great defence against these 
Drains is the opening new Branches of Trade cherishing extending and 
improving those we already have and forming such Regulations for all 
as will increase our Income so as upon the whole to acquire such a National 
ballance as may be adequate to all our outgoings and may yearly increase 
the Stock of the Kingdom. 

These my thoughts, thus put down as they occurred to me without 
studying the dress that they appear in, are humbly submitted to your 
Excellency by 

Your Excellency’s 
Most faithfull and most 
obedient humble Servant 


LIFFORD. 
Santry 17 Sep* 1779. 


To His Excellency 
The Lord Lieutenant 
&ce., &c., &e. 
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Reviews of Books 


Population et Capital dans le Monde Méditerranéen Antique. Par Evcte 
Cavaienac. (Strasbourg: Istra, 1923.) 


THE unwillingness of ancient historians to interrupt the flow of their 
narrative by quoting figures has rendered the task of the modern student 
of ancient economic conditions an extremely difficult one. The material 
at his disposal has indeed been greatly increased by the discovery of 
inscriptions and papyri, but even now it is only possible to give conjectural 
answers to many important questions. In seeking, for instance, to 
determine the purchasing power of money in sixth-century Attica we have 
still little more to go upon than the casual statement of Plutarch that in 
the time of Solon a sheep and a medimnus of grain each cost a drachma. 

M. Cavaignac is well known as one of the most successful workers in 
this field. His study of Athenian finance in the fifth century has done 
much to elucidate a difficult problem, and in his Histoire de l Antiquité 
he has devoted special attention to questions of population and wealth. 
In the present volume he attempts to estimate the population and resources 
of the countries of the Mediterranean world by the application of a method 
which he has already made familiar. As the author admits in the preface 
the book is not light reading ; it calls for a considerable power of following 
elaborate arithmetical calculations, but this could not be avoided without 
a dogmatism which would render the work useless to a serious student. 

Direct statements on the points which M. Cavaignac attempts to 
determine are seldom found in ancient writers, and the interpretation of 
such statements as we have (e.g. Polybius’s famous figure of 5,750 talents 
for the value of Athenian property in 378 B.c.) is not always certain. It 
is usually necessary to start with facts concerning the area of a country, 
the productivity of the soil and the character of its cultivation, the amount 
of the taxes levied on the inhabitants, and the size of the armies raised 
from among them. To determine the first two of these factors information 
derived from modern books can be legitimately employed, especially 
for countries like Asia Minor. As regards taxation we have such sources 
of information as Herodotus’s account of the empire of Darius and the 
Athenian quota lists, not to, speak of the abundant details concerning 
Egyptian finance revealed by the papyri. 

In the interpretation of these data M. Cavaignac makes use of certain 
principles to which no objection can be taken if they are applied with 
caution. He assumes, for instance, that about ten bushels of grain are 
required to feed a man for a year, and argues that the population of Egypt 
must have amounted to between five and six millions, as it seems probable 
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that the annual production of grain was some fifty-five million bushels. 
Again, much use is made of the assumption that in antiquity the average 
yield of an acre was ten to twelve bushels of wheat, or sixteen or even 
twenty bushels where there is evidence of unusual fertility. In dealing 
with figures of taxation he considers that they normally represent a tithe 
of the value of the year’s crop. It is true that these principles sometimes 
lead to disconcerting results. Thus they seem to show that in certain of the 
islands included in the Athenian empire considerably more than the total 
area was under cultivation. But in face of such paradoxical conclusions 
M. Cavaignac is prepared to admit that his principles require modification, 
and that the rate of taxation was determined by political considerations and 
by the existence of sources of wealth other than land. 

Throughout the book, indeed, principles are not applied with undue 
rigidity. Due allowance is made for geographical and political factors 
and for changes in the value of money and the rate of interest. An 
attempt is made to express in terms of landed property the monetary 
qualifications required for membership of the class of pentacosiomedimni 
at Athens and the order of equites at Rome. The value of the capital 
possessed by a Hellenistic state is compared with that possessed by 
a state of similar area in modern times. If the reader occasionally feels 
that M. Cavaignac is trying to make bricks without straw, he is also 
aware that the author is fully conscious that the evidence is often scanty 
and lays more stress on the method which he employs than on the rather 
tentative conclusions at which he arrives. The book is one which no 
student of antiquity can afford to neglect. G. H. Stevenson. 


History of Hindu Political Theories. By U. Guosnat. (London: Milford, 
1923.) 

Les Théories Diplomatiques de VInde Ancienne et VArthagdstra. Par 
Katipas Nac. (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1923.) 


Tue fortunate discovery by Mr. R. Shamasastry of the Kautiliya Artha- 
astra has evoked in India a steadily increasing interest in the history of 
political science, and to it we owe these two new works of substantial 
value. The scope of Dr. K. Nag’s work is more limited than that of 
Professor Ghoshal’s : it aims only at giving a full account of the views on 
foreign relations developed in the Arthagdstra, considered in the light 
of the evidence of the Vedic texts, the epics, and the Siitras. It covers, 
therefore, in part the same ground as the interesting treatise of Dr. Naren- 
dranath Law on Inter-state Relations in Ancient India, which, though 
published in 1920, does not appear to have been used by the author. 
The descriptive part of the work is accomplished adequately ; in his 
theories Dr. Nag is occasionally rash: the suggestion that the Brahmin 
Kanika of the Mahabharata is to be identified with Canakya or Kautilya 
(p. 37) is clearly illegitimate, and the assertion (p. 28) that the Samkhya 
philosophy was originated by men of the warrior caste, as opposed to the 
Brahmins, rests on no satisfactory foundation. It is, indeed, due to the 
modern tendency to depreciate the intellectual pre-eminence of the 
Brahmins and to assert the value of the contributions of-the warriors 
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to Indian thought. But the truth is that it fell to the Brahmins to do 
the constructive intellectual work of India; there is no more striking 
proof than the fact that the Arthagdstra is attributed, not to any warrior 
but to a Brahmin statesman, in full accord with the historical importance 
of Brahmin ministers in the history of India. On the other hand, Dr. Nag 
shows that he has profited by his studies in Europe by accepting (pp. 114 ff.) 
the thesis originally sustained independently by Professor Jolly and the 
present reviewer, and since strongly supported by Dr. O. Stein and 
Dr. M. Winternitz, that the Arthagdstra is not, as asserted by H. Jacobi, 
the actual work of the statesman who established Candragupta in power 
on the downfall of the Nandas about 321 B.c. It is unfortunate that 
Dr. Ghoshal should have accepted the traditional ascription, especially 
as he uses (p. 162) the geographical knowledge shown in the Cantiparvan 
of the Mahabharata to discredit Dr. Bhandarkar’s effort to ascribe that 
Parvan to an earlier period than the Arthagdastra, ignoring the fact that the 
geographical data of the Arthagastra, which are conveniently summarized 
by Dr. Nag (pp. 133 ff.), preclude the possibility of composition about 
300 B.c. The untrustworthiness of the tradition is admirably demon- 
strated by the mere fact that the elaborate treatment of diplomatic 
questions in the Arthagdstra shows complete disregard for the conditions 
which existed under the Maurya empire in India. It is assumed throughout 
that we have to deal with small states of the type which were common 
in India both before and after the Mauryan empire. If any doubt could 
remain, it would be removed by the fact that the Arthagdstra ignores 
certain essential points of the Mauryan organization as recorded contem- 
poraneously by Megasthenes, and its chapter on law is wholly incompatible 
with what we know from other sources of the state of legal science in the 
Mauryan epoch. 

Fortunately the question of date does not essentially affect the interest 
of the Arthagdstra, the true character of which is in the main excellently 
judged by Dr. Ghoshal. He justly rejects the theory of G. B. Bottazzi, 
which ascribes to the text the doctrine that the king is the creation of 
a social or rather governmental contract alone, and that his sacred character 
is derived from the authority thus conferred on him by the people. In point 
of fact the Arthagastra is neither novel nor thorough in its explanation of 
kingship ; it combines in the normal Indian manner the conceptions of 
a governmental contract between subjects and ruler, as a mode of emerg- 
ing from anarchy, with that of the divinity of the king as the counterpart on 
earth of Indra, king of the gods, and Yama, the god who punishes men after 
death. But it stands apart from Indian literature generally in its frank 
disregard of morality in the interest of the king’s efforts to secure himself 
in power against internal disturbances, and to extend his power over 
surrounding princes. The knowledge shown of the baser motives which 
move men, and the ingenuity of the methods suggested to subserve the 
selfish aims of the prince, certainly justify comparison with Machiavelli, 
despite fundamental differences which Dr. Ghoshal rightly points out. 
But the most interesting thing is the comparison of the realistic outlook 
of the Arthagastra with the vague moral precepts and pious generalities 
which figure in the normal accounts of the duties of royalty in the Dhar- 
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masitras or Dharmacastras, such as the famous work of Manu. This 
characteristic, it is important to note, failed in the long run to be viewed 
with sympathy in India; in the seventh century the doctrines of the 
Arthagastra are severely censured by the renowned Bana, and until a few 
years ago the work appeared to have been irretrievably lost. The Brah- 
manic view was in the long run incompatible with the narrow selfishness 
of the Arthagastra ; it accepted definitely from the Upanishads onwards 
the conception of the rule of righteousness or law, Dharma, which gave 
indeed authority and divinity to the king, but exacted from him the duty 
of protection of his subjects and justness. Unfortunately it did not 
succeed in advancing beyond such generalities ; it was hampered in doing 
so by the idea that all beings were in each life reaping the fruits of earlier 
deeds, a belief which, taken seriously, renders it extremely difficult to 
construct any coherent political theory. The Buddhists, who did not 
accept the theory of a divinely ordained order, or the power of a supreme 
god to create the kingship, were driven early to evolve the theory of a 
contract between men to form civil society, followed by a contract to 
create a king, to whom taxes were paid by the subjects for protection 
and the punishment of wrongdoers. But beyond this general theory the 
Buddhists, indifferent to practical life, contributed little to political theory, 
making no attempt to elaborate a theory of mutual duties and rights as 
between the sovereign and his subjects or as between sovereigns. In the 
epic we find, as in the Arthagadstra, amalgamated, without real fusion, both 
the Brahmanical conception of the divine right of kings, and the Buddhist 
view of their contractual position. The latter view seems never to have 
made any deep impression on men’s minds; the doctrine which appears 
as early as the epic, and is recognized by the great commentators on the 
Dharmagastras, that a king may be deposed or slain if he oppress his 
subjects, is derived naturally from the conception of the king as divinely 
appointed to rule ; if he fails in this duty there is no impiety in slaying him. 
It is characteristic also of the doctrine of the divinity of kings in India 
that it never took the form of a hereditary divine right centred in a single 
family ; the commentators, indeed, expressly assert that the divinity of 
a king applies to every ruler even if he is not of the warrior caste, a view 
which Dr. Ghoshal ingeniously connects with the growth of the Rajput 
principalities, in which, as we now know, the rulers were often of foreign 
extraction and had no real claim to rank as Kshatriyas. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


The Chartulary or Register of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, Chester. Edited by 
James Tart, Litt.D., F.B.A. 2 vols. (Printed for the Cheetham 
Society, 1920 and 1923.) 


Tue skill and care shown in the preparation of these two volumes may 
provoke the admiration of the reader, but will cause him no surprise ; 
his only regret will be that Professor Tait has not given him even a larger 
measure of the admirable comments which enrich the pages of this book. 
The editor’s task was not an easy one. He had to deal with a manuscript ' 
» Harley MS. 1965. , 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. CLIII. I 
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which, as he says, is not strictly a chartulary, which rarely gives the full 
text of any document and is usually content to supply an abstract of the 
abbey deeds, and which occasionally omits deeds of importance. The 
editor has made it his duty to discover the full text of the abstracts in 
all cases, where that text could be supplied from originals or copies, to 
supply the omissions, and to give full particulars of the sources from 
which such texts or additions have been taken. Only a reader deeply 
versed in the details of the early history of Cheshire can fully appreciate 
the value of his work ; but it may be as well to remind those who have 
to deal with the persons and places of Lincoinshire, that they will often 
find a clue to their perplexities in these volumes, and that this is true to a 
less degree of some other counties, especially of Derbyshire. 

Apart from the general value of this collection, it has the advantage of 
containing four early documents of great interest, which have set Dr. Tait 
on to the study of a new theory of charters, and especially of charters 
which appear to be spurious. It is many years since Mr. Round pointed 
out in his Geoffrey de Mandeville that the contents of a spurious charter 
might be perfectly genuine. More recently Mr. G. J. Turner in his 
introduction to The Register of St. Augustine's Abbey has suggested that 
doubtful charters should be discussed on the hypothesis that they may be 
corrupt transcripts of genuine originals; and that we must take into our 
account the possibility of interpolations, omissions, conflations, and all 
other methods of corruption. Dr. Tait has now in his introduction pointed 
out another line of attack. He proposes to deal with certain charters in 
this collection as home-made charters, drawn up in the form of a narrative 
by or for the monks, and accepted and sealed in that form by the grantor, 
who was in this case the earl of Chester. And he points out that the same 
explanation will cover certain charters of Shrewsbury Abbey, which lie 
under suspicion. The home-made text will need critical examination on the 
lines suggested by Mr. G. J. Turner; it will account for the existence of 
the charters described by Mr. Round, which are spurious in form and 
correct in substance. The chief difficulty is to understand the part played 
in the transaction by the grantor and by his officials. It should be added 
that Dr. Tait seems to present his theory as a possible means of evading 
the necessity of pronouncing the charters in question to be spurious. 
I am not without hopes of showing that he has been too modest in this 
respect, though I cannot accept the theory quite as he puts it. 

If we try to construct a model of a charter, the rules that we should 
naturally frame for our guidance might be something like the following. 
A charter is intended to express a legal relation or transaction, whether 
unilateral or bilateral. It is intended to have legal force, and must 
therefore be drawn up in a form which will be recognized as binding by 
courts of law, and which can be construed by them. It must be drawn 
up as the act of the persons whom it is intended to bind, and must be 
authenticated by them in a legal manner; and it must admit of no 
uncertainty in the indication of such persons. All charters universally 
allowed to be genuine will, I think, be found to fall within these rules, 
and a failure to comply with them has hitherto been regarded as a mark 
of something suspicious. It does not, however, seem to have been noticed °* 
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that many, if not most, of the charters which are commonly held to be 
spurious are drawn up so as to fall within them no less strictly. And it is 
difficult to see how a deliberate forger could have any motive for acting 
otherwise. He may blunder in the minutiae of form, he may err in his 
methods of authentication ; but he is not likely to do anything to deprive 
his work of all chance of attaining the end for which he has designed it. 
The very fact that he is a rogue will make him unwilling to appear an 
incompetent and obvious fool. Now for any complete treatment of the 
origin and nature of spurious charters we need, and are likely to need, 
a corpus of such documents, edited and provided with critical comments. 
In default of this any study of the methods and motives of forgers must 
always be partial. But it seems reasonable to lay down as a canon of 
criticism, that any great deviation from the normal type of forged charters 
should be treated as a warning against putting a particular charter into 
that class, for the very same reason that such deviations make us unwilling 
to class such documents as genuine charters. Aberrant documents must 
be treated as special cases; if they are charters, they must be explained 
as a new species of charter; if they cannot be dealt with in that way, 
they must not be thought of as charters at all. In his discussion of the 
early charters in his collection Dr. Tait has chosen the first method. 
In this review I propose to consider what results will follow from the 
second line of approach. 

Of the four documents already mentioned two! can be brought 
within the rules laid down with some adjustments; two lie hopelessly 
outside them. It is with these last that any critical study must begin, and 
for this task Dr. Tait has provided an excellent foundation by his complete 
analysis of their form and contents, and the following account of them 
should not differ from his except in the fact that I have laid more emphasis 
on the form and have omitted all discussion of the contents. Of the 
first of these two documents we have no original, and the earliest existing 
copies date from the latter part of the thirteenth century, both being 
preserved in inspeximus charters and both being presumably copies from 
the same common manuscript. This manuscript begins with an exordium 
modelled, as Dr. Tait points out, on the preambles often found in charters 
drawn up before the introduction of the so-called writ-charter forms. 
After the preamble comes a narrative in which the principal verb is in 
the third person plural subjunctive, expressing the intention of some 
unnamed persons to set forth the benefactions bestowed by Earl Hugh 
on an unnamed religious foundation. A short passage follows, written in 
Latin of an ecclesiastical type and in the indicative mood, but without 
any mention of either grantor or grantee ; and then after an invocation 
to the Trinity the scribe, returning to the subjunctive mood, expresses the 
intention of the unnamed persons to carry out the promise already made 
and set forth the benefactions of Earl Hugh, but not even yet does he 
mention the name of the grantee. He fulfils his promise by setting out 
an abstract of a charter of Earl Hugh and Ermintrude his wife made in 
favour of the monks of St. Werburgh, including in his abstract, and this 


' No. 5, p. 39, and no. 6, p. 47. 


No. 3, p. 15, and no. 8, p. 53, are utterly 
aberrant. 
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is an unusual inclusion,! the names of some at any rate of the witnesses to 
this charter, which is probably, as Dr. Tait notes, the foundation charter 
of the abbey. The scribe then forgets Earl Hugh altogether, and turns 
to other benefactors, giving brief abstracts of their charters, and in many 
cases setting out the names of some of the witnesses attesting them. 
Finally he adds brief abstracts of two small charters granted by Earl 
Hugh. At this point the form of the document changes suddenly; the 
narrative form is abandoned, and the scribe makes a desperate attempt 
to adopt a legal form. To do this he must introduce a grantor, and must 
do it when he has already mentioned a considerable number of grantors ; 
so that there will be an obvious difficulty when the method of authentica- 
tion has to be explained. A skilled conveyancer would never have got 
into such a difficulty; our scribe escapes by a clumsy expedient. He 
makes Earl Hugh and his son Richard and Countess Ermintrude and all 
the earl’s barons and all his men confirm all the foregoing gifts ; and then 
shrinking from the necessity of affixing all their seals to the document, he 
declares it to be authenticated by the seal of the earl, the seal of Almighty 
God, that is the ‘sign’ of the Holy Cross, and by the ‘signs’ of an array 
of persons consisting of the earl, his son Richard, the bishop of Bangor, 
and several of the great tenants of the palatinate. 

I have said that the chief difficulty I find in the theory propounded by 
Dr. Tait is in understanding the part played in the transaction by the 
earl’s officials. The narrative or historia portion of this document which 
was drawn up in the monastery would end naturally at the point where 
the legal form begins. It is possible that it extended to the beginning of 
the authentication clause, it is even possible that it extended to the end 
of the authentication clause; it is unlikely that it included the list of 
witnesses ; and it is of course impossible that the scribe could have been 
allowed to attach the seal of the earl. At some point we must suppose 
that the work of the scribe ceased and the work of what we will call the 
earl’s ‘chancery’ began. We know so little of the course of business in the 
court of Earl Hugh that it is almost absurd to speculate on these points. 
And yet I can hardly help feeling that it must have been a very curious 
accident that allowed such a document to pass the earl’s seal unquestioned 
and uncorrected. Unluckily the original has perished ; if it still existed 
and could be shown to bear the earl’s seal properly attached, this opinion 
would have to be modified. In default of such proof it is perhaps permis- 
sible to attempt a rival explanation of this perplexing document. 

We know very little about the contents of the muniment room of an 
abbey, and not much about its management ; nor do we know much about 
the preliminary documents that preceded an application for a charter. 
But that such preliminary documents did exist, we can have little doubt. 
Very occasionally we can even see through the final form of a charter to 
the document on which it was founded. In the great charter * of Henry II 
granted to the abbey of St. Etienne at Caen, a charter drafted in strict 
form, and undoubtedly genuine, there are one or two passages in which 


2 Dr. Tait compares the ‘ rather irregular ’ pancarte of Néel the vicomte to the abbey 
of St.-Sauveur-le-Vicomte in Delisle, Hist. de Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, p. 50. 
* Printed in Delisle et Berger, Recueil, i. 283. 
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the abbot and monks are spoken of as nos, in spite of the rule that in 
a charter the first person is appropriate to the grantor. The scribe who 
drafted the charter can only have slipped into this blunder because he was 
copying a document in which the abbot and monks appeared as the 
narrators. Such a document would have been a statement drawn up on 
their behalf of the items to be included in the general confirmation to 
be granted to them by the king; and a little consideration will, I think, 
suggest that it is probable that behind every charter there lies a sketch 
of its contents and at least one draft. In some cases we might even expect 
to find that the beneficiary had gone so far as to prepare a complete 
engrossment ready to be sealed, supplying the names of the witnesses either 
conjecturally or by obtaining a correct list from the grantor. There is in 
all this process no guilt and no forgery. Unless the beneficiary attaches 
to his document the seal of the grantor without his permission, nothing 
morally or legally wrong has taken place. But documents drawn up in 
this way and preserved among the muniments of a religious house would 
assuredly be likely to acquire the character of charters in the eyes of their 
custodians, and might easily be selected as suitable for confirmation. 
It is, I would suggest, a probable explanation of a certain number of 
supposed forgeries, that the documents in question are not charters at all, 
but sketches, drafts, or even engrossments prepared by monastic scribes 
as part of the process of applying for a charter, and preserved among the 
muniments of the house to which they related. In some cases no real 
charter corresponding to them may ever have been executed, in other 
cases the charter actually conferred may differ so widely in form and 
substance as to appear a completely divergent manuscript. But in either 
of these cases the sketch or draft would have had a quis value in the eyes 
of the keeper of muniments. 

To such a class I would refer the document described above. In 
the same class I should put, with even greater confidence, the other 
aberrant document printed by Dr. Tait. In its general form and construc- 
tion it is closely connected with the first document, and textually it is 
closely related to it in part. For the purposes of the argument in this 
review it is not necessary to discuss it separately from that point of view. 
Its importance consists in the fact that it exists in an original form, and 
therefore is not only known to us by copies in inspeximus charters. In 
fact it was never included in any such charter. If it is to be regarded as 
a charter, it must stand alone; its shape, its arrangement in several 
columns, its whole appearance mark it out as unique and incredible, 
impossible as a normal charter, absurd as a forgery. If, on the other 
hand, we regard it as a tentative sketch meant to guide the ‘chancery’ 
of Ranulf II, earl of Chester, in preparing a charter of confirmation, it 
becomes intelligible ; and may be treated as one of the preliminary steps 
that led up to the normal charter! of confirmation issued by that earl, 
and printed by Dr. Tait. It is, indeed, decorated with a seal, whose 
nature and connexion with this particular document are, as Dr. Tait 
points out, both uncertain. It also contains in the last quarter of the fifth 
column a confirmation by Archbishop Theobald, written in a different hand. 


1 Cf. i. 67. 
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Neither of these facts, however interpreted, seem to support its claims to 
be a normal charter properly sealed by the supposed grantor. On the 
other hand, they do not suggest the work of a scribe seriously bent on fraud. 
To support the theory of these two charters which I have here 
suggested would of course require a minute analysis of other charters 
which I should place in the same class. All that can be done here is to give 
a list of a few other charters of the same type. The charters of Earl 
Richard and Earl Ranulf II, printed in these volumes, though less aberrant 
in form, seem to me to be more like drafts than charters. The two charters 
of St. Mary, Wix, which have been discussed by Mr. Jenkinson? and 
Mr. Salter, appear to me to be specimens of home-made engrossments 
provided with a conjectural list of witnesses, and prepared for sealing. The 
two charters of Shrewsbury Abbey described by Dr. Tait may be added 
to the list, though I have not examined them carefully from this point 
of view. But on one point I would here venture to dissent from Dr. Tait. 
He seems to suggest that the mention of a charter in a later charter is in 
some way a guarantee of the authenticity of the first charter. This can 
only be the case if the seribe who drafted the later charter considered the 
question of the authenticity of the earlier charter, and was qualified to 
form an opinion on the point. But there is no reason to suppose that he 
would have thought it his duty to do anything of the kind. At the date 
of these early charters we know nothing of the practice of the royal 
chancery. At a later date a person asking for letters of inspeximus and 
confirmation was bound to produce for inspection the documents which 
he desired to be included in those letters. It is of course possible to main- 
tain that the chancery would insist that the seals on them should be 
intact. But such a rule would have been difficult to apply, and, if applied, 
would have required and produced an active output of forged seals. It 
is easier to believe that no such rule existed, but that the chancery admitted 
for inspeximus and confirmation any document alleged to be an original 
by the applicant. Such an acceptance could indeed give the applicant 
no legal rights which he had not already ; it could only protect him against 
a claim by the king that he was not bound by charters to which he was not 
a party. It could not make a spurious charter genuine or prevent the king 
or any third party from objecting to the inspected charter on that ground, 
or on any other ground that might impugn its validity in a court of law. 
I have left myself no space to discuss the many other points of general 
interest in these volumes. But among them should be placed the curious 
story ? of the relations between the family of Burnell and the abbey ; 
as might be expected, the abbey seem to have got the worst of the bargain 
and resented it. Perhaps the four charters of inspeximus issued by 
Robert Burnell may be part of this transaction ; it is not easy to under- 
stand the motive which could have led to their issue on general grounds. 
» Jenkinson, Palacography and Court Hand; H. E. Salter, ‘ Two Forged Charters 
of Henry II’, ante, xxxiv. 65. I would add that the seal attached to the first of these 
charters is as curious a decoration as the seal of the Eaton Hall charter. See Ancient 
Deeds A. 14901 for the original: the seal is attached to a silk ribbon and the linen 
bag containing its remains suggests that it was a pointed oval seal. There is also 


a parchment tag, which has no connexion with the seal. 
® i, 222, 225. 
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The critical text of the Great Charter of Cheshire is also welcome ; and the 
curious arrangement,! whereby a monk served at the exchequer of Chester 
as enrolment clerk, suggests a close connexion between the curia of the 
earl and the monastery, a fact not without importance in the discussion of 
the questions here suggested. C. G. Crump. 


British Borough Charters, 1216-1307. Edited by ApoLpHus BaLLarD and 
James Tait. (Cambridge: University Press, 1923.) 


ProrFessor Tait, who reviewed the first volume of British Borough Charters 
in these pages ten years ago,” has taken up the work left unfinished by 
Mr. Ballard at his death in 1915, and continued in the trying circumstances 
of the war by Mr. F. W. Cuthbertson. It says much for his diligence that 
in less than two years he has thoroughly revised the material handed over 
to him, has made considerable additions, and has written an excellent 
introduction. The defects of the work, of which he is conscious, are 
inherent in its plan and have already been pointed out by him in his review 
of the first volume. In the preface to this volume he calls attention to 
the counterbalancing advantages of the method of breaking up the 
charters and rearranging their clauses under subject-headings. There 
is no doubt that ‘ the student of general municipal growth, whose needs 
are kept primarily in view ’, will find this a help to his studies; but it 
may fairly be urged that more is required, and that it will be found 
necessary to go back to the original charters mentioned in the table of 
sources in order to get a satisfactory view of municipal development. 
It seems a pity too that foreign parallels have had to be left out of account, 
but it was certainly better to publish the book as it stands than to embark 
on what must have been a long and tedious investigation. Future historians 
will find it easier to estimate the effect of foreign influence when they have 
the British evidence collected and arranged for them in advance. 

The part of Dr. Tait’s introduction to which the reader will first turn 
is his ‘ discussion of the meaning of the word borough in the thirteenth 
century ’. This question is raised at the very outset by the problem 
whether or not to include Kingston-on-Thames, Godmanchester, and 
Sheffield as boroughs. In the end they have been ruled out, Kingston and 
Godmanchester being regarded as manors of ancient demesne held in fee 
farm, and Sheffield on the ground that the charter of Thomas de Furnival 
in 1297 ‘ does not apply the term burgesses to the grantees and speaks of 
the court of the vill and not the court of the borough’. Nevertheless 
clauses are printed from the charters of Kingston and Sheffield. But 
even if the term be strictly limited to communities actually called 
‘ boroughs ’ in the thirteenth century, Dr. Tait finds it impossible to give 
any logical definition of it. He shows that the tests accepted by Mr. 
Ballard as valid for the twelfth century, burgage-tenure and a court, do 
not suffice to distinguish a vill which was also a borough from a vill which 
remained a mere rural township. The example of Kingsthorpe is con- 
clusive proof of this. The distinction made in the summons of the eyre 
between the vill, represented by the reeve and four men, and the borough, 


2 ii. 479, . * Ante, xxxviii. 704. 
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represented by twelve burgesses, is shown not to work out in practice. 
The watch and ward regulations of 1252 seem more promising, and a careful 
examination is made of the parliamentary returns of 1275, 1283, and 1295. 
But the net result is that it is impossible by arguing from returns made for 
special purposes to establish a general definition, and that there was 
probably no exact definition which would separate a borough from a market 
town. 

The constitutional history of the royal and the seignorial boroughs is 
treated separately, though the same tendencies are noticeable in both 
cases. The new clauses are indicated in the contents-table by an asterisk. 
The clauses found in the previous volume and not recurring in this are 
marked with an obelus. It would therefore seem easy, at first sight, to 
estimate the progress of municipal organization in the thirteenth century. 
On second thoughts the affair does not seem so simple. Some of the new 
clauses are merely forms of confirmation or regrant, implying nothing 
but the lapse of time, while in other cases it is difficult to determine 
whether new privileges are being granted or old ones recognized and 
defined. Moreover, the matter is complicated by the admission of two 
documents, the ordinances of Grimsby and Great Yarmouth, which 
‘though entered on the Charter Rolls, are not charters at all, but the one 
a confirmation of the settlement of local disputes mediated by one of the 
king’s judges and the other a record and notification of municipal legisla- 
tion’. There are other documents also which are not of the nature of 
charters, but serve to illustrate the privileges enjoyed, or the rights of the 
Crown or other lord against the burgesses. 

There is, however, no difficulty in recognizing some provisions as new. 
The clause as to non-user of liberties, so constant in fourteenth-century 
charters, first appears in that granted to Scarborough in 1253, and had not 
become common before 1307. The only instances of enlargement of a 
borough are the grant to the men of Westcheap of the liberties of Ponte- 
fract and the inclusion of Pandon in Newcastle-on-Tyne. The most 
striking developments are in the domain of jurisdictional and mercantile 
privileges and borough finance. Thus there are clauses giving: boroughs 
the right to have their own prisons, and in 1256 and 1257 many of them 
took advantage of the necessities of the Crown to obtain return of writs 
and direct relations with the exchequer, thus emancipating themselves 
from the control of the sheriff. About the same time great limitations 
were placed on distress, so that henceforward burgesses might not have 
their goods arrested anywhere in England for the debts of their fellow 
burgesses unless justice had been denied in the borough. This right 
had been granted to Bristol in 1188, but in most cases the clause granting 
it is borrowed from the charter to Lincoln granted in 1255. Before that 
date the same right of ‘ marque and reprisals’ which continued till a 
comparatively late date as against foreign countries must have been 
exercised freely within the realm. Another new provision is directed 
against forestallers and regraters. Finally we have the grants, so usual in 
the next century, of murage, pavage, and pontage. As Dr. Tait points 
out, these developments of the old liberties ‘ made no change of principle 
in the relation of the towns to the Crown’. British boroughs ‘ were far 
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indeed from attaining the independence of the communes of France and 
the free cities of Germany ’. 

Among the seignorial burghs there are some curiosities worthy of notice. 
William earl of Derby created the borough of Higham Ferrers in 1251 
by enfranchising all the serfs ; on the other hand, at Bridgetown Pomeroy, 
Henry de Pomeroy expressly stipulates that the status of burgess shall 
not confer freedom. Oxford and Cambridge, as university towns, have 
special features, due to the necessity for regulating the supply of food 
and lodging to scholars, and moderating the inevitable disputes between 
them and the townspeople. The ‘ murage’ at Oxford mentioned in the 
writ of 1251 should hardly have been classed with the grants of murage as 
a toll on commodities, since, as is suggested in a foot-note, it was probably 
an ancient customary payment levied on the burgage tenements, and not 
a toll in aid of the borough finances. 

It is difficult to speak too highly of the care with which the volume 
has been compiled and the references verified. In some cases this has been 
impossible, owing to the loss of the original charter and the absence of 
any inspeximus. It is a sad comment on the indifference of the public 
to the fate of its records that the charter of Ellesmere, which Owen and 
Blakeway presumably saw, has been completely lost, and was most likely 
‘recently sold to an American bookseller’. A few misprints have escaped 
correction. Mr. Brownbill appears in the preface as Mr. Brownhill, and a ‘ne’ 
is inserted in the third paragraph of p. 209 which makes nonsense of the 
passage. It is unfortunate that the price of the book is so high as to make 
it unsuitable for a text-book. Otherwise it has great advantages, both from 
the importance of its subject, and because the translation of all the extracts 
is calculated to accustom the student to the French and Latin terms which 
he will find in original authorities. It is to be hoped that further volumes 
will be issued dealing with the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
story will not be complete until it is possible to take a charter of compara- 
tively recent date and trace back all its provisions to their origin, explaining 
when and why they were introduced or modified. | CHARLES JOHNSON. 


East Kent Records. A Calendar of some unpublished Deeds and Court Rolls, 
in the Library of Lambeth Palace. Edited by InENE JosEPHINE 
Cuurcnitt. (London: Kent Archaeological Society, 1920-2.) 


Tuts collection includes not only deeds and court rolls but rentals and 
extents, the whole covering a period from Edward I to James I; the 
British Museum, the Record Office, and more than one private collection, 
in addition to Lambeth Palace, have been laid under contribution for notes 
or text; and the wanderings of the manuscripts here set out form an 
interesting little piece of archive history: the Lambeth collection seems 
at one time to have voyaged to Cork. The editor has dealt with her 
material by a blend of transcript, abstract, and summary. There is an 
elaborate introduction, and the editor’s father, whose recent death all 
Kent antiquaries had reason to deplore, supplied two useful indexes 
(persons and places). The deeds relate to lands held by the seated and, 
afterwards, the Peytons of Knowlton. 
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The book was well worth doing, and others besides the members of the 
Kent Society will be grateful to Miss Churchill. At the present stage of 
our development of our manuscript sources we can hardly have too many 
intelligent publications of material such as the present, both for local and 
for general historical purposes. The text and indexes before us yield the 
usual crop of small points of interest upon such topics as personal and place 
names and the inner side of local conditions: the incidence of petty 
manorial duties, for example, is well illustrated by the case of the beadles 
of Knowlton ; in 1427 we have one of these unfortunates fined for appearing 
without his white wand, they are continually in default, and the tenants, 
one suspects, elected persons to this office whose qualification was that 
they were not present to protest (p. 85, &c.). There is some curious indirect 
(but convincing) evidence on the subject of pronunciation (p. 55). A good 
example of the not very common use of ragman (meaning a roll) appears 
at p. 111. 

But Miss Churchill has aimed at something more than an adequate 
provision for the local historian: she has devoted considerable care, for 
example, to the description of seals, and her introduction shows that 
she has endeavoured to cater for the wants of the select few who are 
interested in documents as documents. Such investigations are not 
unimportant, for upon them must be largely based our knowledge of an 
individual whose better acquaintance we badly need, the laicus litteratus 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. If we venture a few comments 
in this connexion it is by way of asking for more of a good thing rather 
than carping. We would suggest, then, that it is not very easy to find 
one’s way about an introduction which covers many topics and turns rather 
imperceptibly from one to another : headings would be useful. We would 
also plead for a classified subject index in books of this kind—we have 
found in practice that little more than ten pages was required for a volume 
of this size—and for some remarks on the handwritings. Miss Churchill’s 
work was done before the publication of the recent report on editing which 
was published in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, no. 1 :* 
had she been able to use some of its recommendations her descriptions 
of the methods of appending seals and some other matters might, we 
think, have been more detailed without much extra labour or space. 
Lastly, we cannot quite agree, in spite of Coke, that a division of all 
deeds into deeds poll (surely not ‘ deedpolls’ ?), indentures, and bonds 
meets all the needs at which the editor herself hints in her introduction. 

We have noticed only a few misprints : and we must end, as we began, 
with gratitude for a useful piece of work. Hitary JENKINSON. 


Quatre Siécles d’ Histoire Marocaine au Sahara de 1504 & 1902, au Maroc 
de 1894 & 1912, daprés Archives et Documentations Indigénes. Par 
A.-G. P. Martin. (Paris: Alcan, 1923.) 


Tue establishment of the French protectorate over Morocco is an event 
of such importance that a detailed and expert history of the proceedings 
which culminated therein is very welcome ; and the work of M. Martin 


1 See ante, xxxviii. 627. 
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on the whole answers to this description, since he traces that establish- 
ment to the French advance into the hinterland south of Algeria, which 
came about in accordance with the law (formulated by the late Lord 
Salisbury, whom the author quotes) which compels every civilized nation 
in contact with a backward one to advance its frontiers constantly in 
order to secure its acquired possessions. The history of this Sahara 
oasis, hitherto little known, is reconstructed by M. Martin with the aid 
of documents acquired by him during his residence in the region ; in his 
preface he complains bitterly of the difficulties put by various French 
officials (to some of whom he ascribes unworthy motives) in the way of 
his utilizing these materials. Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of 
this matter there can be no question of the value of the information which 
he succeeded in procuring. 

One fact which the author brings out is the steady decline of the oasis 
(Touat) in wealth and prosperity ; in 1728 it could send the sultan a pre- 
sent worth 30,000 fr. That which its people could send in 1891 was worth 
no more than 2,090 fr. In 1897 they could only send twelve negroes, whereas 
in former times they had sent rich apparel, gold dust, and coin. This 
decline is attributed by the writer to the rapacious and ruinous activities 
of the Sherifian sultans. He admits, however, in one place that the 
steady desiccation of the soil may have had something to do with it. 

From 1795 to 1842 the oasis appears to have enjoyed autonomy. 
The sherifs recognized that it was too poor to be able to pay them any 
dues. Nevertheless their authority over the region did not lapse ; indeed 
M. Martin maintains that the north African Moslem does not understand 
any frontiers save that between the land of Islam and the land of the 
infidel. The French advance into the hinterland caused the inhabitants 
to appeal to the Moroccan caliph as their natural protector, and from 
1882 a series of events began which led without much interruption to the 
abdication, first virtual and then actual, of the caliph in 1912. To one 
who looks back on the series from 1914 much in the action of various 
governments becomes clear which their critics found obscure at the time. 

Probably the best-known English works on the establishment of the 
protectorate are Mr. E. Ashmead-Bartlett’s Passing of the Sherifian Empire 
(1910) and Mr. Donald Mackenzie’s Khalifate of the West (1911), both 
written before the consummation. These writers judge France with much 
severity. M. Martin speaks harshly of the activities of two Englishmen 
who took part in Moroccan affairs (the Kaid Maclean and Mr. W. B. Harris), 
but he admits that Great Britain observed loyally the pact of 1904. He 
occasionally expresses disapproval of the methods employed by the 
representatives of his own country, but in his account of the Casa Blanca 
incident says nothing in confirmation of Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s account. 

There seems to be little difference between the inhabitants of the 
Sahara oasis and Morocco in moral standards, wherein they appear to be 
slightly below the inhabitants of Central Arabia, about whom Mr. Philby 
has recently told us so much. Moulai Hafid burned a rebel alive, after 
telling the European consuls that he must deal with him according to 
Islamic law. Both he and his predecessor maintained harems altogether 
out of proportion to their resources ; the latter travelled with forty-two 
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wives, and the former contracted twenty-two marriages within a few weeks 
of his establishment at Fez. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett speaks of the reign of 
Abd al-Aziz as ‘an orgy of corruption and misgovernment such as has 
seldom been equalled ’, but whereas the story of the former brings some 
worthy Moroccans to the front, it is difficult to find any in the history of 
M. Martin. 

Both assert that under the predecessor of Abd al-Aziz, Moulai Hasan, 
Morocco was peaceful and prosperous; but whereas the English writer 
attributes the choice of Abd al-Aziz as successor to Moulai Hasan himself, 
the French author ascribes it to the chamberlain Ba-Ahmed, who hoped 
to rule the empire himself in the name of this lad, who was about fourteen 
at the time. Several of his brothers figure in the narrative, but it is not 
clear that any of them would have proved a more capable ruler. 

M. Martin concludes his work with some advice to his own government, 
based on profound knowledge of the mentality characteristic of north 
African Islam. The book derives great value from the numerous transla- 
tions which it presents of authentic documents, among them many pro- 
clamations issued during the period which commenced with the affair of 
Casa Blanca (1907) and ended with the acceptance of the protectorate. 
The first half supplements and occasionally corrects M. Mercier’s Histoire 
de Afrique Septentrionale. D. S. Marco.routa. 


Registrum Secreti Sigilli Regum Scotorum. The Register of the Privy Seal 
of Scotland. Vol. ii, 1529-42. Edited by Davin Hay FLemine, 
LL.D. (Edinburgh: General Register House, 1921.) 


Ir is fifteen years since Mr. Livingstone, who edited the first printed 
volume of this ‘ the best preserved of our early [Scottish] records ’, gave 
to the public the first seven volumes of the manuscript, and part of the 
eighth. Dr. Hay Fleming has supervised the publication of the remainder 
of volume viii, the whole of volumes ix to xvi, and part of volume xvii, 
thus bringing the printed register down to 8 December 1542, ‘ the day on 
which Queen Mary was born, and the date of the last entry before the 
death of James the Fifth’. Relying doubtless on the exposition given by 
Mr. Livingstone in the earlier volume, and in his Guide to the Public Records 
of Scotland, and on the admirably clear statement recently published 
by Dr. Maitland Thomson, Dr. Hay Fleming has in his own introduction 
—all too short—devoted little space to the form and formal content of the 
register. Broadly speaking, the.record contains two great classes of writ. 
In the one the privy seal, applied on the warrant of a signature (sign- 
manual), itself conveyed full authority ; in the other the passing of the 
privy seal was but part of a long process which began with the signet, 
and was continued by the Great Seal. Many documents of this second 
class are obviously common to both records, and as the Register of the 
Great Seal has long been in print, it would have been wasteful to repeat 
these in extenso. Brief notices would suffice. But whereas Mr. Livingstone 
collected these in an appendix, his successor has preferred to keep them in 
their proper places, printing in smaller type and giving a reference to the 
corresponding entry in the Register of the Great Seal. This improvement 
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was suggested by Mr. Livingstone, whose admirable arrangement of material 
and provision of indexes (of persons, places, and offices) has been closely 
followed in the present volume. The work of Dr. Hay Fleming, however, 
must not be under-estimated. He has copied with his own hand all but 
548 of the 5,017 writs now published—a sure guarantee of accuracy— 
and in his introduction he deals with matters of the first importance. 

In discussing the place of the privy seal in the constitutional machinery 
of Scotland, he adduces evidence from the unprinted Acta Dominorum 
Concilit to show that the seals were meant to protect the royal bounty from 
the ‘ inoportunite or circumvencion’ of suitors, and it is interesting to 
note that Scotland between 1526 and 1531 was trying an expedient adopted 
in England during the reign of Henry VI. But this is, for the editor, 
a side issue. His main concern has been to indicate the high historical 
value of the evidence supplied by the record, and to show how the long 
list of grants, pensions, letters of protection, remissions, and presentations 
may be made to shed a welcome, and often an unexpected, light upon a dark 
period of Scottish history. ‘This volume’, he says, ‘ should prove useful 
to genealogists, to students of place-names, and to those interested in the 
ownership of lands’, and thanks to its indexes, the book is in fact a 
dictionary of the proper names of the period. Miscellaneous information 
abounds. The priory of Kingussie is found, for the first time, to have been 
Carmelite ; there appears a Norman Leslie, Lord Rothes (dead before 
20 July 1531) who is quite unknown to the peerage. A remission of 
1542 confirms Pitscottie’s version of the ‘ Cleanse the Causeway ’ fight of 
1520, on which doubt has been cast. There are interesting references to 
Hector Boece, to his translator Bellenden, to George Buchanan, and to 
several of Scotland’s early printers. Crichton of Brunston, who plotted 
Cardinal Beaton’s murder in 1544, is found to be of his party as late as 
1541. Incidentally, under the year 1538 appears a notice of a George 
Wischert of the house of Logy-Wischert ; the martyr is said by Calderwood 
to have belonged to the house of Pitarrow, a near neighbour, but David 
Laing, who examined the Pitarrow charters, seems to have found, ho 
suitable ‘ George’ of that family. But the value of the register ‘Ties, 
as Dr. Hay Fleming rightly insists, not in these isolated scraps of informa- 
tion, however interesting, but in the cumulative effect of the evidence. 
What impresses him most is the abundant proof of the lawlessness of 
Scotland, and he might have gone on to show how very closely lawlessness 
and the punishment of lawlessness were related to family feud. Through- 
out the record, again, he sees the signs of the impending reformation. 
The quarrels of the French and English factions ; the dealings of the clergy 
with the church land, and with their illegitimate children ; the reluctance 
of the laity to pay ecclesiastical dues, and the growth of heresy ; all the 
elements which went to make the Reformation were working in Scotland 
between the years 1529 and 1542. Some of the evidence now produced 
has already been used by the editor in his book The Reformation of Scot- 
land, but in the second volume of the register there still remains a vast 
mine of new information, personal, social, economic, political, and eccle- 
siastical, which will be of the highest aid to future research. 

J. D. Mackig. 
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Strafford and Ireland: The History of his Vice-Royalty, with an Account 
of his Trial. 2 vols. By Hucu O’Grapy, Litt.D. (Dublin: Hodges 
and Figgis, 1923.) 


Dr. O’Grapy’s Strafford and Ireland may be regarded as a belated counter- 
blast to Mrs. Green’s Making of Ireland and its Undoing. Whether it is 
intended as such we do not know. Like Mrs. Green Dr. O’Grady is careful 
to inform his readers that he is not an ‘ orthodox’ historian. ‘ Irish 
History ’, he says, ‘ has to be written de novo.’ This is a hard saying for 
those of us who have spent our lives writing Irish history apparently to 
no purpose. But we question if Dr. O’Grady will make many converts. 
Certainly an author, who is so evidently tired of his own book that he 
cannot correct his proofs properly, can hardly expect even a long-suffering 
reviewer to do more than skim through the thousand and odd pages of 
verbiage he is pleased to describe as ‘ vitally necessary for lucidity’. 
The fact is Strafford and Ireland as it stands is not history at all, but 
merely material for history. Boiled down to a quarter of its size it would 
have been much more effective. And after all there is nothing very new 
in what Dr. O’Grady has to say. Of recent years an opinion has been 
forming among historians that Strafford’s viceroyalty was, despite its 
apparent success, a great misfortune for Ireland. That opinion has not 
been hastily formed, but is based on all the facts of the case and, what is 
more, on a deeper insight into the character of Irishmen and the nature 
of the Irish problem than Dr. O’Grady appears to possess. It is easy to 
understand how, with recent events fresh in his memory, Dr. O’Grady 
should long for the stern hand of a strong ruler like Strafford, capable, 
as he would express it, of holding the upper classes in check and restraining 
the violence of the proletariat. But despotism has its dangers no less than 
unbridled licence. Of course Dr. O’Grady would deny that Strafford 
was a despot. Not once have we come across the famous ‘ thorough ’ in 
his book. And yet ‘thorough’ exactly expresses Strafford’s policy. 
He was in no sense an innovator. From the time of Anthony St. Leger 
and Sussex every viceroy had had as his object the anglicization of Ireland. 
Strafford’s complaint was that they had not been thorough in their 
application of the principles of English government, but had for ever 
been seeking a middle way. To Dr. O’Grady Strafford is not a despot 
but rather a schoolmaster in charge of an unruly class. What punishments 
he was compelled to administer were administered reluctantly for the 
benefit of his pupils. The result, according to Dr. O’Grady, justified the 
means. Look, he says in effect, look at the state of Ireland when Strafford 
took over its administration—justice corrupted at the fountain-head, 
financial anarchy, a disorderly and inefficient army, jobbery in high places, 
religion set at naught, trade at a standstill, the land uncultivated, &c.— 
and compare it with what it was when the ‘ crash ’ came: justice adminis- 
tered promptly with an even hand to high and low alike, a handsome 
surplus in the treasury, trade flourishing as it has never done since, a highly 
efficient and well-equipped army, every private of which was fit to be 
a captain, a parliament remarkable for its unanimity in furthering every 
scheme submitted to it for promoting the prosperity of the country, &c., &c. 
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It is a pleasing picture and, if allowance is made for its exaggerated lights 
and shades, one not very wide of the reality. Its only defect is that the 
price of all this apparent prosperity was seething discontent, only kept 
under by the fear of provoking Strafford’s wrath and ready to vent itself 
immediately the strong hand of the despot was removed. Despotism, we 
admit, may accomplish many things which might otherwise be impossible, 
especially in a country slowly emerging from a state of anarchy. 
The ultima ratio in all such cases is an army subservient to the will of the 
despot. But despotism, we repeat, has its dangers, and it possesses no 
educative value whatever. Dr. O’Grady professes a great admiration for 
Bishop Stubbs. We wish he had imbibed the lessons the Constitutional 
History conveys. We wish, too, that he had been content to sit at the feet 
of another great English historian. In that case he would surely never 
have penned such sentences as the following : 


Every political issue in England, Scotland and- Ireland, during the reign of James 
and Charles is affected by ownership of, or the claims to the lands of the Church. The 
cause of the rebellion in Scotland was not Laud’s Prayer-Book. It was the claim of 
the Scotch aristocracy to convert their squatter’s [sic] rights on these lands into full 
ownership. . . . The driving force of the Parliamentarians in England was the intense 
desire of the aristocracy and squirearchy to turn the Church Lands into demesnes. . . . 
The Revolution in England was a land agitation. . . . The same phenomenon appears 
in Ireland [pp. 519-20}. 

And again (p. 574) : 


Puritanism was religious intellectualism brought to its utmost extremity. It bore 
the same relation to Calvinism as licence does to liberty. On the Continent it cul- 
minated in the communism of the Anabaptists, which frightened property into the 
Counter-Reformation. It was now sweeping over England, first assailing the Prelacy, 
then the Crown, then the basis of the State, and ending in that wild upheaval when 
Cromwell’s army mutinied, Sheriffs and Magistrates were defied and private property 
seized by mobs. Then came martial law, a military dictatorship, a series of executions 
and England regained its normal calm, never to flirt with anarchy again. 


Truth to say, despite his assiduity and the sometimes very valuable 
information he incidentally imparts, Dr. O’Grady is less an historian than 
a vendor of paradoxes. His pages teem with half-truths hardly. less 
mischievous than absolute falsehoods. One example must suffice. It is 
well known that in order to raise money for the defence of the realm 
Charles, in order to avoid calling a parliament, authorized Falkland to 
enter into negotiations with the nobility and gentry to find the means 
of providing an army. Falkland failed, but a deputation, representing 
the gentry, proceeded to London, and there, after much haggling, terms 
were arranged. These terms are known as the Graces. They were to be 
confirmed immediately by a parliament. That parliament never met, 
and the Graces were still unconfirmed when Strafford took over the 
administration. For reasons of state Strafford refused to confirm the 
more important of them. Now this is how Dr. O’Grady describes the 
incident. 


When Falkland was Deputy the Lords and gentry voted [!] a contribution. Subse- 
quently {!] their agents went over to London with a list of grievances and persuaded [!] 
the King to amend them by a series of concessions, usually described as the ‘Graces’. 
. . . The Graces were a reward [!] granted by the King, without, so far as can be 
ascertained, taking the advice of a single member of the Irish Executive. The Privy 
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Council in England was the authority that ratified [!] them, and the first Falkland 
heard of them was an order to put them in force [recté collect the money and take steps 
to calla Parliament]. This was one of Charles’ most serious defects, a habit of yielding 
to petitions [!] without consulting his Ministers. A series of unlucky [!] fatalities then 
intervened. The Parliament, which was to be summoned to ratify these ’ Graces’, 
failed to mature [!]. . . . To the great majority he [Strafford] had no objection. Some 
of those concessions he had already [!] made were enshrined in these ‘ Graces’. Three, 
however, were, if not dishonestly conceived, certainly disastrous to all efficient [!] 
government. . .. The problem was how to ‘take the negative off the King’... . / A 
clause in Poynings’ Law gave Strafford the clue. . . . To Parliament Strafford and all 
the Council [!] declared that we ‘ do not think these Graces should pass’ and ‘ by the 
duty we owe His Majesty we may not certify the King under his Great Seal that they 
may be passed into law’. 


So is history written de novo. R. Duntop. 


The Life of Sir Robert Moray. By ALEXANDER Ropertson. (London : 
Longmans, 1922. 


Tuts biography is based on a thorough examination of primary authorities, 
both printed and unprinted, and no probable and few possible sources 
of information seem to have been neglected. The author conducted 
researches in Paris, London, Oxford, and Edinburgh, and also secured 
access to documents in private possession. The result is that although 
Sir Robert Moray was not of first-rate importance either as a soldier or 
as a statesman, new light is thrown on certain sides of national history 
whenever he was concerned in state affairs. This is true of the negotia- 
tions which preceded the surrender of Charles I to the Scots in 1646, 
the petty quarrels which occurred among the Scottish royalists both before 
and during Glencairn’s rising, and post-restoration politics in Scotland. 
It is natural that the chapters treating of Moray’s share in the government 
of Scotland during the troubled decade after 1660 should be the most 
novel and important, for Moray’s friendship with Lauderdale and his 
popularity at court then gave him greater influence on public affairs than 
he possessed at any other time. The difference between the policies of 
Middleton on the one hand, Rothes and Lauderdale on the other is clearly 
described, though it is surprising that more use was not made of the late 
Professor Hume Brown’s very judicious survey of this period in his History 
of Scotland. It is unfortunate that it seems impossible to discover much 
about the attitude of English statesmen to Scottish affairs from their own 
writings. Clarendon supplies no information after 1663 in his Continuation 
of his Life (his remarks on Scotland 1660-3 are slight and rather inaccurate), 
and apparently the void cannot be filled from his manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library. 

Undoubtedly the most original chapter in this biography is the second, 
on the Scottish Guards in French service of which Moray was lieutenant- 
colonel. The methods of recruiting and conditions of service are here 
adequately described for the first time, mainly from French archives. 
Another valuable chapter deals with Moray’s connexion with the Royal 
Society, of which he was the first president and for which he procured 
its royal charter. Here again recourse was made to unpublished material, 
and some curious notices of Moray’s scientific activities were collected 
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from the records of the society, the published correspondence of Christiaan 
Huygens, and other sources. It would be alike pointless and unchivalrous 
to indicate the few small errors and omissions which have been noted, 
because the author’s death on the Somme in 1916 deprived him of an 
opportunity of revising his thesis, whose editor, Dr. H. W. Meikle, very 
properly decided to print it without alteration except some curtailment. 
The high standard of scholarship of this book justifies the hope that it 
will be found possible to print the latter part at least of Mr. Robertson’s 
life of Sir William Lockhart, of which mention is made in the preface. 

Goprrey Davies: 
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Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, June 
1708-1709. Edited by C. HeEaptam. (London: Stationery Office, 1922.) 


AFTER an interval of six years another volume is given us of the Colonial 
Series of the Calendar of State Papers. The years dealt with are in several 
ways of significance. We have here fuller details with regard to the 
abortive Canada expedition of 1709 than can be found elsewhere; and 
the full report of Colonel Vetch’s memorial, Canada Survey’d, is of especial 
value. It is clear that for once the colonists, with the exception of the 
Quakers, threw themselves whole-heartedly into a co-operative effort, 
and the disappointment and bitterness were the greater when that effort 
was made of none effect by the non-appearance of the British fleet. It 
is true that the astute Dudley made the best of things by assuming that 
the expedition was only deferred; but the feelings of the rank and file 
of the touchy colonists must have been far from kindly. Even a minor 
attempt upon Port Royal, which still seemed possible, was prevented by 
the refusal of the English captains of the men-of-war to lend their help. 
A dispatch from Dudley gives a singularly vivid account of his activities : 
Tn May the General Assembly of the Massachusetts sits down, and generally holds six 
weeks, which I am forced to attend everyday, to put forward H.M. service and to 
keep the Houses to their duty. . .. When that Assembly rises, the Assembly of New 
Hampshire usually sits down for a shorter time. . . . The issue of these two Assemblys 
brings July and August, [in] which months I have what troubles the French and Indians, 
my neighbours, can give me in the frontiers by their marches upon me in the covert 
of the woods, which keeps me well imployed to send forces to all parts of the frontiers 
of 200 miles long, which has been so successfully managed these six years of the war 
that I have not lost one village, nor drawn in one, which has been always done in the 
former troubles with the Indians. This trouble and hurry of their incursions holds 
till the fall of the leafe, and beginning of October, when the General Assembly of 
the Massachusetts setts down again for another six weeks, and then follows the 
Assembly of Piscataqua as in the spring, and these bring December, when I am fitting 
out partys from all places upon their snow-shoes who in the depth of the winter for 
four months are searching the forrests for 200 miles deep for the lodgings of the 
Indians, whereby this whole war I have kept them from all their antient seats and 
planting grounds, and driven them to inaccessible places and parts where no corn 
will grow for their support, and this brings the spring again and a new year’s business, 
and all the travail and care return again. , 

With regard to the West Indies a vast amount of space is taken up with 
the complaints against and by Governor Crowe of Barbados and Governor 
Parke of the Leeward Islands. Squalid as are many of the details, they 
serve to bring home, as nothing else could, the state of things prevailing 
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in these islands. In reading these papers one forms an impression most 
unfavourable to Crowe ; but it is fair to note that the Acts of the Privy 
Council? show that he was acquitted of the actual misdemeanours of which 
he was accused before that tribunal. Parke would seem to have been 
a well-meaning but tactless soldier, most prolix in his boastings of his own 
services. In the volume calendared he narrowly escaped assassination, 
planned, according to Parke’s own belief, by the English clergyman. 
In fact he was, at a later date, murdered in Antigua. 

It is ominous of the dry rot that was afterwards to set in at the board 
of trade that, as early as October 1709, the secretary of state is found 
informing that body that it was necessary that there should be a quorum 
of the board constantly in town to attend to urgent business. 

Amongst other papers of importance the volume contains a report of 
the board of trade (9 November 1709) which gives a full and clear statement 
of the reasons why the appointment of an agent to transact the public 
affairs of Barbados, made by the assembly, apart from the governor and 
council, could not be allowed. Mr. Cecil Headlam, the editor of these 
calendars, has been able to economize space by not printing documents 
already set out in well-known collections published in the United States. 
Even thus the material for a year and a half occupies a whole volume. 


H. E. Ecerron. 


Hispanic-American Relations with the United States. By W.S. RoBEerTson. 
(New York: ed. Davin KintEy, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1923.) 


Tis excellent work by a well-known expert is encyclopaedic without 
being obscure, and exhaustive without being exhausting. In some 400 
pages of text we have a clear and admirable summary of the foundations 
of international intercourse ; of the political influence of the United States 
in Latin America; of the Monroe doctrine, rival allied doctrines and 
intervention; of mediation, arbitration, and diplomatic adjustments. 
As if this were not enough we have further studies of commercial relations, 
of industrial enterprise, of cultural contact, and of geographical explora- 
tion. It would require a knowledge as complete as that of the author to 
deal adequately with all aspects of the subject. Perhaps the best plan is 
to lay the main stress on the political and diplomatic aspects. 

Chapter ii, on recognition, is particularly good (pp. 26-59). We have, 
for the first time, a comprehensive account including all countries. It will 
be news to most people that the first recognition of a Spanish-American 
state was that of La Plata (Buenos Ayres) by King John VI of Portugal 
in 1821 (p. 30); as will be also the information that Brazil was actually 
recognized by the United States in 1824 (p. 35). Though it is well known 
that the United States recorded its intention of recognizing various 
Spanish-American states in March 1822, it is less known that the first 
minister to represent the United States was Anderson to Colombia on 
27 January 1823 (p. 35), and that Buenos Ayres did not receive a United 
States minister till November of that year (p. 36), or Mexico till June 1825 


1 Colonial Series, 1680-1720, p. 581. 
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(p. 39). These facts are of considerable importance because they help 
to explain why less value was attached to the actual recognition by the 
United States than might perhaps have been expected. 

Canning’s recognition, which was on the last day (not ‘ near the end ’) 
of 1824, therefore produced an effect which was almost startling in 
Latin America as well as in Europe. It seems, in fact, to be true, whatever 
the explanation, that England’s recognition was decisive, whilst that of 
the United States was regarded as local rather than epoch-making. This 
view is not one that it is easy for the United States to accept, and Professor 
Robertson does not actually do so. But that seems to be the result of the 
facts which he relates with such admirable candour. 

Mr. Robertson is equally informing upon the contemporary interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine. He makes clear that the United States never 
had any intention of interfering with Spain’s attempts to recover her 
colonies by armed force (p. 50), and that, when it came to the point, 
neither Adams nor even Clay was prepared to go to war with a European 
power attempting forcible interference in America, unless the consent of 
Congress (which was sometimes doubtful) had previously been secured 
(pp. 47, 50, 52). The later developments of the Monroe doctrine under 
Cleveland (pp. 107-12) and Roosevelt (pp. 113-34) are related with much 
clearness. It is unusual for a writer to preserve historic balance sufficiently 
to relate with such accuracy the original limitations of a doctrine and to 
point out at the same time the elasticity with which it has been stretched 
to cover new claims and assertions. 

We have noted only one slip, on p. 44: the date of Canning’s confer- 
ence with Polignac was not 9 October 1822 but 1823, and it is of importance 
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e as marking what is perhaps the most significant date in Latin-American 
ws history. For Canning informed Polignac that he would fight if France 
a landed troops on the Latin-American continent. Adams and Clay only 
a said that they would consult Congress in such case. Canning said nothing 
id about consulting parliament, and his statement was therefore not one 
- about which there could be any doubt, and was therefore the end to all 
on possibility of armed intervention from Europe (other than Spanish). 
“a Chapter iii, on the political influence of the United States, is particularly 
, interesting as showing the extent to which their political principles were 
imitated in Latin America. The chapters dealing with commercial inter- 
course and industrial enterprise are full and informing, and that dealing 
a with educational contact shows what has probably been the best and most 
1“ enduring influence of the United States on her sister republics. 
_ Harotp TEMPERLEY. 
gal 
lly 
wn The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919. Edited by 
ous ‘Sm A. W. Warp and G. P. Goocn. 3 vols. (Cambridge: University 
irst Press, 1922-3.) 
re On.y an Acton could pretend to review in detail a book of this comprehen- 
ae sive character. Lesser critics must learn its merits and its defects by degrees 





in the course of their daily work, experimenting with it as a work of refer- 
ence. At a first reading it justifies, in nearly all its parts, the expectation 
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of sound learning and sound workmanship which the list of the contributors 
naturally arouses. If it shows how much work remains to be done on the 
age of Palmerston and Clarendon, and on that of Beaconsfield and Salisbury, 
the blame must be thrown on the unduly secretive foreign offices of 
pre-war Europe and on the comparative neglect by English researchers of 
the material which has actually been disclosed, but not on the scholars 
who have courageously undertaken to show the present state of our 
knowledge and incidentally to indicate some lines upon which new 
investigations may be profitably conducted. 

There are, however, some general features of this great enterprise which 
are less commendable than the industry and skill of the individual con- 
tributors. The preface misrepresents, unintentionally we must believe, the 
tone and spirit of the work. Foreign critics may excusably look askance 
at a book on British foreign policy which is certified to be the output of 
born British subjects. This gaucherie is not attenuated by a subsequent 
assurance that the contributors combine ‘a strict adherence to historical 
truth wherever ascertainable ’ (an exquisite reservation) with ‘an avowed 
regard for the interests and above all for the honour of Great Britain ’. 
This unsolicited testimonial must be exasperating to writers who have 
assuredly written without any arriére-pensée of a patriotic kind, in the 
spirit of scientific scholarship. Here and there we may note a passage 
which unconsciously betrays the bias of John Bull. Professor Holland 
Rose, in writing of the Napoleonic period, is too complacent about the 
treatment which our statesmen accorded to Holland and to Norway. 
Professor Webster praises the ‘ moderation ’ of Castlereagh in relinquishing 
Java while clinging to the rest of the Dutch colonies. And, speaking 
generally, we find in these volumes a disposition to take for granted the 
British view of the rights and liabilities of maritime neutrals. But 
we notice that Dr. Holland Rose, who is, if we may say so without 
offence, the sturdiest Briton of all the contributors, has passed a particu- 
larly severe judgement upon Canning’s behaviour towards Denmark 
(i. 363). Neither he nor any of his colleagues shows any fixed desire to 
state the British case. They are preoccupied with threading the mazes 
of complicated diplomatic transactions. They are more concerned to 
ascertain what happened than to appraise the morality of each particular 
action or decision. Their language is coloured, but their narrative is not 
distorted, by the prepossessions which we have illustrated, 

The structure of the History leaves much to be desired. Although 
the appendixes contain some new material, they are too occasional and 
fragmentary to be regarded as anything else than excrescences upon the 
general plan. The bibliographies are generally, though not always, 
compiled as mere supplements to the corresponding lists in the Cambridge 
Modern History. Apart from the obvious consideration that the older work 
will not be in the possession of every one who wishes to study British 
foreign policy, this principle is open to the objection that we need biblio- 
graphies which are selective and in some measure critical. Turning from 
the bibliography to the text, we are struck by a certain laxity of editorial 
control, more particularly in the second volume, which is the work of 
thirteen different hands. Four chapters in this volume furnish obvious 
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examples of overlapping. Mr. Mowat (ch. iv) and Professor Hearnshaw 
(ch. vii) both give the story of the Spanish marriages ; the Tahiti episode 
is described both by Mr. Mowat and by Professor Newton (ch. vi). Both 
Professor Hearnshaw and Mr. W. F. Reddaway (ch. viii) discuss at some 
length the responsibility for the Crimean war, and come to different 
conclusions, though, ludicrously enough, the section in which Mr. Redda- 
way expounds his own theory is termed a ‘ recapitulation’ of the results 
reached by Professor Hearnshaw. The chapters on Schleswig-Holstein 
and the Ionian Islands are full of useful information, but they are out of 
scale. It is anomalous that nearly as much space should be allotted to 
Schleswig-Holstein as to the Crimean war, and much more to the Ionian 
Islands than to the Asiatic crises of the years 1857-8. 

In reading the first two volumes we are struck by the paucity of refer- 
ences to the development of the foreign office and the diplomatic service. 
Only Dr. Clapham (i. 219-22) and Mr. Temperley (ii. 106-7) seem to be 
impressed with the importance of this side of diplomatic history. The 
former gives us some illuminating criticisms of Pitt’s principal assistants 
at home and abroad; the latter explains what improvements of method 
and system were due to Canning. The omissions of other writers are partly 
repaired in the instructive and entertaining chapter on the foreign office 
which Mr. Algernon Cecil contributes to the third volume. This chapter 
tells us too little about early beginnings, and practically starts with the 
reorganization of 1782. But already in the first half of the seventeenth 
century it was usual for one of the two principal secretaries of state to 
be entrusted with the chief control of foreign affairs; and in his stafi— 
which included a decipherer, an embellisher of dispatches, a Latin secretary, 
and translating clerks—we may discern at least the nucleus of a foreign 
office establishment. The secret department of the post office, which 
opened outward letters, for the convenience of Lord Liverpool and other 
foreign secretaries, up to 1844 or a little later, can be traced back at least 
to the times of Thurloe ; and no doubt other curious survivals of the Tudor 
and Stuart periods could be detected by a methodical investigation. 
But Mr. Cecil has made excellent use of the more recent materials, 
memoirs, blue books, the financial records of the foreign office (for the 
years 1801-54) and its unwritten legends. He might have pursued his 
researches in the financial papers a little further, for they tell us much 
besides the scale of stipends and allowances. The Report of the Select 
Committee of 1830-1 on the Civil Lists gives us a most useful conspectus 
of the diplomatic and consular services in 1786 and in 1815, from which 
Mr. Cecil might have illustrated very forcibly the contrast between the 
Europe of Chatham’s time and the Europe of Castlereagh’s. In 1786 the 
only courts at which Great Britain maintained ambassadors extraordinary 
were Paris and Madrid; her representatives at Vienna, Berlin, and 
St. Petersburg ranked no higher than those at Turin, Naples, Florence, 
and Lisbon; her ambassador at Constantinople was paid on the same 
scale as her minister at Cologne and her resident at Venice. By 1815 
some of the obvious anomalies had been corrected, and steps were being 
taken to organize the diplomatic service more efficiently. But the strong 


1 F. M. G. Evans, The Principal Secretary of State (1923), pp. 159-61, 181. 
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point of this chapter is that it tells us some things which are not yet in 
books, as, for example, that Lord Salisbury used the private letter for 
diplomatic purposes as extensively as Lord Palmerston had used it, so 
that ‘ in his private correspondence the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
of a century hence will find materials for several new volumes of Cecil 
Papers’. Mr. Cecil has been led, by his intimate knowledge of present 
condition in the foreign office, to discuss some modern problems which 
have hardly passed as yet into the historical domain (pp. 624-30). This, 
however, is a venial fault. 

A large part of the third volume is written by two hands. Mr. W. H. 
Dawson has described (pp. 72-262) the diplomacy of the years 1874-99, 
and Dr. Gooch (pp. 294-538) the gradual drift towards a European war, 
the diplomacy of the war period, and the peace negotiations of 
1918-19. Each has undertaken a gigantic task; each is exceptionally 
qualified to perform it. But we suspect that Mr. Dawson has found 
insufficient opportunities of revising his very careful contributions in 
the light of recent disclosures. Otherwise he would surely have given 
a more definite account of Salisbury’s Mediterranean Agreement; he 
would have pointed out that Bismarck was flagrantly dishonest to Russia, 
to Austria, and to England in guaranteeing that agreement only a few 
months after signing the Reinsurance Treaty ; and he would have given 
a livelier account of Bismarck’s adventure in colonial statesmanship. 
Dr. Gooch, both in his narrative and in his bibliography, shows himself 
equipped to the last button. These chapters, together with his History 
of Modern Europe, form an indispensable chart to the new literature 
dealing with the origins and causes of the war of 1914. 

H. W. C. Davies. 


Les Jacobins de Colmar. Procés-verbaux des Séances de la Société Populaire 
(1791-5). Par Pavt Levituiotr. (Strasbourg: Istra, 1923.) 


Tuis work was offered by the author, a junior master at the Lycée at 
Colmar, as a thesis for'the history diploma of the university of Strasbourg. 
The volume contains the text of the proceedings of the society, supple- 
mented by letters and other relevant papers, with copious notes and cross- 
references, not free from textual inaccuracies. It opens with an excellent 
short introduction, summarizing the history of the society, and concludes 
with appendixes, giving a list of over one thousand members, and a good 
index. Is this detailed record of a society, calling itself popular and yet 
never consisting of more than 400 active members out of a population of over 
13,000, a valuable contribution to the history of the French Revolution 7 
The society of the Friends of the Constitution of Colmar was started by 
14 foundation members on 30 January 1791, affiliated to the parent 
society in Paris early in February, and could boast of close on 400 members 
by 18 March. From this date until 27 May 1793 there are no reports of 
proceedings, though there is evidence that the society was in being in 
1791, had seceded to the Feuillants in July, and rejoined the Jacobins by 
November. At the end of May 1793 the society, now styled the Friends 
of Liberty and Equality, resumed regular meetings and appointed a dele- 
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gate to the federalist conference at Nancy, but the Gironde having fallen 
before his return, the society repudiated his mission and refused him his 
expenses. When Hérault de Séchelles arrived as représentant en mission 
in November, he regenerated the society by nominating twelve members, 
who nominated twelve others, and these twenty-four in their turn nomi- 
nated a further twenty-four. The object of the regenerated popular 
revolutionary society was ‘to propagate republican principles, the hate 
of tyrants, federalists, fewillants, egoists, moderates, and all enemies of 
liberty’. But aristocrats and moderates still remained, and in February 
1794 a new purification was begun. Before it was completed, the repre- 
sentative, Foussedoire, asked the society whether the local authorities 
were worthy of confidence, but when the majority voted for their retention, 
“ the montagnard members observed with republican energy that aristocracy 
had dominated the will of the real sans-culottes ’, and Foussedoire declared 
the proceedings nul. By the end of the month a purified society of 60 
members purged the public bodies by excluding, among others, the presi- 
dent of the criminal tribunal and two judges. The fall of the Hébertists 
necessitated still another purification in March, but even then they were 
not pure enough for Foussedoire’s successor, Hentz, who accused the 
department of counter-revolution, the commune of Colmar of having 
only 12 revolutionaries and 30 patriots, and the society, with 250 members, 
of being too large. The fall of Robespierre led to his speedy recall. With 
the growth of the Thermidorean reaction, the society sank to the position 
of a debating society. When the attendance fell to little more than 
a dozen, one reason given was that the proceedings were no longer trans- 
lated into German, and many members did not understand French at 
all. Another more cogent reason was that members were afraid of being 
thought terrorists. At length it was impossible to elect new officers, and the 
society was already moribund, when in June 1795 all popular societies were 
suppressed because they had interfered with the constituted authorities. 

The publication of this volume by the university appears to be fully 
justified, since it is only by comparing the proceedings of a number of 
provincial societies that it is possible to discover to what extent they 
followed the lead of Paris, and to understand how an active minority can 
impose revolutionary government on a passive majority. 


M. A. PickForp. 


Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 1848. By Grorcze Macautay 
TREVELYAN. (London: Longmans, 1923.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN has added a fourth volume to his Italian trilogy by this 
sketch of the Venetian patriot, whom he describes as ‘ the greatest and the 
noblest of the Italian statesmen who were brought to the front by the 
events of that year’. If Manin be not so picturesque a figure as Garibaldi, 
the resistance of Venice under his leadership is the finest episode in Venetian 
history since the defence of Candia. The biographer’s great local know- 
ledge of Venice, which the present reviewer has verified on the spot, and 
his experience during the late war on the theatre of the operations of 1848, 
have enabled him to draw a graphic picture, based upon a firm background 
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of solid research and much knowledge of the Italian character. He is no 
blind Boswellian. He sees the two main defects of Manin’s statesmanship : 
his failure ‘to adjust the relations of Venice to the cities of the terra 
jirma’, to which he consequently appeared to be a despot, and his failure 
‘ to create a military force’. Thus he neither granted the political aspira- 
tions, nor could defend the existence, of the Venetian mainland. To 
these errors may be added his neglect of the navy. Manin, in short, was 
not a great war minister. Few leaders of liberalism in 1848 were. 

The book begins with an admirable survey of Venetian history down 
to Manin’s entry on public life, Venice declined when she ceased to 
be Levantine and became Italian: her prosperity was on the water, 
not on the land. ‘When her neighbours went to war’ she showed her 
neutrality by allowing their ‘ armies to march and fight at will in her 
territory ’, and her ‘independence had no hero and no martyr’. So 
good an Italian as Mr. Trevelyan candidly admits that even Austrian rule, 
especially in its first period,‘ had its good points’. General Ricciotti 
Garibaldi once told the reviewer that his father attributed the subsequent 
progress of Lombardy and Venice to their discipline under Austria, and 
South Tyrol may tell the same story. When he comes to the life of Manin, 
the author truly remarks how completely the Jews of Italy merge in the 
Italians: Baron Sonnino and Senator Luzzatti are examples. He shows 
also how Tommaseo, Manin’s friendly opponent, believed that ‘the 
natural friends of Italy were the Slavs of the South ’. He describes Manin’s 
three obstacles in his own camp: the Mazzinians, who found the Venetian 
Republic ‘an archaeological survival’; the conservatives, who wanted 
a monarchy under Carlo Alberto; and Tommaseo, whose ideal was 
a federation under the pope. Manin considered Piedmontese monarchical 
propaganda to have been the principal cause of the failure of the war of 
independence, while the papal declaration of neutrality demonstrated 
that the ‘ head of a cosmopolitan church ’ finds it hard in war to be also 
‘an Italian patriot’. The five days of royal rule in Venice were futile ; 
liberal catholicism survived with Fogazzaro. 

The narrative contains some striking descriptions, such as the fraterniza- 
tion of the Nicolotti and the Castellani and the murder of Marinovich at 
the arsenal. All the lions before that building (p. 100) were not ‘ brought 
from the Piraeus’; one came from Corfu; ‘Grand Dukes’ (p. 223) 
is a slip for ‘ Archdukes ’, and one of the latter is usually called ‘ Rainer ’, 
not in the Italian form ‘ Ranieri’ (pp. 92, 98, 130, 134). The maps and 
illustrations are excellent. WILL1AM MILLER. 


History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919. By G. P. Goocn, D.Litt. (London : 
Cassell, 1923.) 

Bismarck’s Diplomacy at its Zenith. By JosepH Vincent Futter. 
(Harvard Historical Series, vol. xxvi. Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
Harvard University Press, 1922.) 


No hook was more urgently needed than the history which Dr. Gooch 
has given us. A steady trickle of documents, memoirs, and indiscretions 
began to appear soon after the outbreak of the late war, and this has 
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swollen into a torrent since the conclusion of the peace. The archives of 
the defeated powers have been thrown open to the historian by the change 
in the governments, and already we possess a large amount of reliable 
evidence which had influenced and will influence still further the whole 
of our conceptions of this period. Before the war its sources were so far 
unknown that the historian left it almost entirely to the journalist. There 
is of course much yet to be discovered about it. In spite of the devastating 
effect of the war on the governments of Europe, some of the principal 
actors are still alive and even in power, and the archives of the victorious 
states are still closely guarded. But an immense amount of new evidence 
has been revealed and the main lines of the period can be fairly clearly 
seen, even if many of the conclusions must as yet be only provisional. 

Dr. Gooch has surveyed this evidence in his 700 pages, which are 
designed as a continuation of Fyffe’s Modern Europe, ‘ the colours of which’, 
as Dr. Gooch well says, ‘are as fresh to-day 4s when they were painted’. 
He has not, however, been entirely faithful to his model. Fyffe’s book 
was a history of internal development as well as of international affairs, 
though it is true that he devoted considerable space to the latter. 
Dr. Gooch’s book is almost entirely confined to the diplomatic struggles 
of these years, and domestic events are only mentioned incidentally. The 
book ought therefore to be entitled a ‘ History of European Diplomacy ’. 
Judged from this point of view it is a masterly survey of one of the most 
momentous and complicated series of events in the whole of history. No 
other general account of the period has yet been written in any language 
which surpasses it in clarity, judgement, and knowledge. The evidence 
is everywhere clearly marshalled, and the tangle of conflicting policies 
woven into a coherent whole. The impression of confusion and misunder- 
standing, indeed, remains, for that the period is one of ‘international 
anarchy ’ is Dr. Gooch’s final judgement ; but the motives and desires of 
the great powers whose conflicting ambitions finally resulted in the war 
are analysed and revealed in a convincing and dispassionate narrative. 

The dissolution of the Russo-German alliance, the formation of the dual 
alliance, and the gradual growth of the Anglo-French and Anglo-Russian 
ententes as a result of the Anglo-German rivalry, are traced in successive 
chapters. Colonial and eastern affairs are only mentioned in so far as they 
affect the European struggle, but their influence is adequately indicated. 
Towards the close of the period, indeed, in spite of Dr. Gooch’s efforts, 
‘Europe ’ is to some extent merged in the rest of the world, and its problems 
complicated, if not obscured, by the fact that in the course of this half- 
century the world had become one whole as never before. But the scene 
is surveyed entirely from the angle of Europe, and rightly so, for the 
key to its problems still lay in the chancelleries and parliaments of the 
European world. 

Dr. Gooch is sparing of criticism. He is for the most part content 
to allow the facts to imply their own judgements. He imputes, it is true, 
the greatest share of the blame in the final issue to the three ‘ despotic 
empires ’, but acquits their ‘ civilian leaders’ of desiring war, however 
culpable their choice of methods. For the.rest he so marshals his facts 
as to make the final decisions of the several powers appear to be almost 
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inevitable. This is doubtless a point of view that may be challenged, but 
the evidence on which his narrative rests makes his conclusions as con- 
vincing as most historical judgements. Of the impartiality, skill, and 
historic sympathy which have brought him to these conclusions every 
page of the book down to 1914 bears ample testimony. 

The closing chapters of the book which deal with the war and the 
peace are scaftely so convincing. Dr. Gooch is not altogether happy as 
a military historian, and it may be doubted if he has completely mastered 
all the elements which influenced the strategy of the campaigns. Moreover, 
the evidence which we possess of these years is less complete and more 
suspect than that of the earlier period. The description of the peace 
conference itself was written before the appearance of Mr. Stannard 
Baker’s book with its indispensable documents. Dr. Gooch adopts, 
sometimes too readily, accounts written in the thick of the conflict and 
thus necessarily imperfectly informed and influenced by passion and 
prejudice. Nevertheless the book is a great contribution to historical 
knowledge, and should remain for long a source to which all can look 
with confidence for the outlines of European diplomacy, while .scholars 
can amplify and criticize as evidence accumulates and the desire for truth 
increases. 

Professor Fuller’s monograph is exactly the kind of study needed to 
fill out the outlines of Dr. Gooch’s history. It deals mainly with the 
years 1885-8, and its scholarship is worthy of the series in which it has 
been issued. It draws upon all the available printed sources, the Russian 
as well as those more commonly used, and the result has been a singularly 
complete account of the diplomacy of these years. It is notable also for 
the wise use made of the newspapers of the period, a source absolutely 
necessary for the proper understanding of Bismarck’s diplomatic methods. 
The author confirms the judgement that is now beginning to be widely 
aceepted that Bismarck was to a large extent responsible for the failure 
of his successors, and that the diplomatic situation in which Germany 
found herself shortly after his fall was created before he was driven from 
office. The main difference between him and succeeding chancellors was 
perhaps that Bismarck appreciated more certainly the possibilities and 
dangers of the coalition which subsequently overthrew the empire 
which he had founded. He had something of the same prophetic power 
which Metternich possessed, but like Metternich also he had accepted the 
policy and methods which made the catastrophe almost inevitable. 
Amongst the numerous quotations which Mr. Fuller makes from the 
German official publication of the archives, none is more interesting than 
a note by the chancellor in 1886: 


But Austria must never break with Russia, relying solely on German support and 
without a guarantee of the attitude of the Western Powers. As things now stand in 
England and France, we might thereby pave the way for a Russo-Anglo-French 
coalition, in the face of which the situation of the allied Empires would be most 
difficult and the trustworthiness of Italy become doubtful. 


Bismarck himself professed to believe that nothing of value to historians 
would be found in the archives of any foreign office. Even the newspapers, 
he said, would be a better guide to the secrets of the governments. His 
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words are already refuted, and by means of such scientific and imaginative 

work as Mr. Fuller has given us in his monograph, the beliefs and desires 

even of the great master of deception will be clearly revealed to posterity. 
C. K. WEBSTER. 


Memoirs of my Life. By Giovanni Giouitt1. Translated from the Italian 
by Epwarp Storer. With an Introduction by O. Matacopt. 
(London : Chapman and Dodd, 1923.) 


SicNor GIoLITTI occupies an almost unique place in the history of modern 
Italy. Not an orator, not a great statesman, not a great legislator, not 
a romantic figure, not a man of literary culture, he has been the greatest 
parliamentary manager of his time. No Italian politician, not even 
Cavour and Depretis (who in many respects resembled him), held the 
premiership so long; for nearly twenty years he governed Italy either 
directly as five times prime minister and six times minister of the interior, 
or indirectly by means of lieutenants, who kept his place till it suited him 
to resume it. His career is an example of the phenomenon, unsuspected 
by the theoretical apostles of democratic government, that under a 
parliamentary system, especially when, as in Italy, numerous groups 
replace the two traditional parties, the man most likely to keep in power 
is the master of legerdemain, who can devise and maintain a combination 
of different sections. Depretis in 1876 invented this art of trasformismo ; 
Signor Giolitti perfected it. 

By temperament and training the author of these Memoirs differed 
from the average Italian premier. A Piedmontese, and cold at that, he 
has never indulged in rhetoric, loathes theatrical gestures and heroics, 
never quotes Dante, never speaks for more than ten minutes. His Memoirs 
in the original were typical of the man. They were composed without 
literary embellishment, and were a plain, unvarnished statement of 
events. They remind us of Caesar’s Commentaries in their simplicity and 
their value to the future historian. Indeed we have read no more 
interesting book about modern Italy. Of course in dealing with the two 
most criticized episodes of his career, the Banca Romana scandals and 
the European war, the author puts the most favourable colour upon 
his actions. But, in the latter case especially, he is singularly convincing. 
In both cases he rehabilitated himself after long periods of self-effacement ; 
in the latter he showed remarkable magnanimity to the many friends who 
had abandoned him in his hour of unpopularity. 

Born at Mondovi in 1842, Signor Giolitti was, as an only son of a widow, 
unable to take part in the war of 1859, and, unlike Crispi, had practically 
no connexion with the Risorgimento. His public career belongs to the 
grey zone of Italian politics, which extended from the occupation of 
Rome to the advent of Signor Mussolini. Neither a ‘red shirt’ nor a 
‘black shirt’, he was nicknamed palamidone—the ‘ big frock-coat ’— 
which he used formerly to wear and which typified the bureaucrat. For 
he entered politics through the civil service, at the mature age of forty, 
with an unrivalled acquaintance of every tiny mechanism of the com- 
plicated Italian administration such as no other politician possessed. 
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He spoke of what he knew, not from a brief, thus commanding a respectful 
hearing, and in 1892 became premier at what was then regarded as the 
early age of forty-nine. Like many eminent statesmen, he had not been 
particularly distinguished at school, with the significant exception that 
‘ of all studies history attracted ’ him ‘ most, and in this subject ’ he ‘ often 
took the prize ’. His favourite reading as a boy was Walter Scott. A great 
walker, he has always lived a simple, healthy life, and he believes his skill 
in fencing to have assisted him in the verbal encounters of parliament. 

His strength lay in internal politics, in finance, and in administration ; 
for, although involved in foreign policy against his will on several notable 
occasions, he cared for and knew as little about it as did Depretis. He 
has always sat on the left in the chamber, and labelled himself a liberal 
—a term which, in Italy, has a wide interpretation—but he was really an 
opportunist, winning elections now with the aid of one party and now with 
that of another. That he never lost any of the general elections which he 
‘made’ as premier is significant. But, as he writes of Depretis, ‘is it 
absolutely necessary for a statesman to be ingenuous?’ He has put on 
record, as the result of his vast experience, the chief qualities. essential 
to a political leader. They are ‘ complete frankness ° and abstention from 
making promises, while he never committed Baron Sonnino’s mistake of 
shutting himself up and neglecting the human factor. He also makes, 
in connexion with his appointment of Signor Tittoni, then prefect of 
Naples, to the foreign office in 1903, the pertinent remark, that ‘ it is 
easier for a capable parliamentarian to become a good diplomat than for 
a good diplomat to acquire the qualities and experience necessary to make 
an able parliamentarian’. British practice, which rarely makes an 
ambassador foreign secretary, herein agrees with Signor Giolitti. 

Opposed by nature to wars, and the opposite of a Chauvinist, he was 
premier when the Libyan war broke out in 1911. Although he was not 
enthusiastic, he doggedly carried through that struggle, in spite of 
great diplomatic difficulties. His account throws much light upon the 
negotiations which ended in the first treaty of Lausanne. He employed 
Commendatore (now Count) Volpi, then known only as a financier but 
now governor of Tripoli, as unofficial and afterwards official negotiator, 
a thoroughly characteristic appointment, much criticized at the time. 
It was largely owing to the premier’s energetic policy of an eight days’ 
ultimatum to Turkey, then menaced with the first Balkan war, that 
the first peace of Lausanne—in marked contrast with the second—was 
finally signed. In the event of further Turkish procrastination he intended 
to order the bombardment of Smyrna and the cutting of the railway at 
Dedeagatch. The former of these threats could, however, scarcely have 
been effected, for as the author confesses, “ when we thought it convenient 
to move the field of war from Libya to the Aegean, everywhere we found 
British, German, Russian, French and even American, but never Turkish 
interests’. While justifying his humdrum method of conducting this 
war, he abstains from expressing a judgement upon the permanent value 
of Libya to Italy. One aspect of that war concerned Great Britain : 
the Italian nationalists then realized that Malta lay between Sicily and 
their new African colony. Moreover, the hostile attitude of the foreign 
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press towards ‘our enterprise’ laid the foundations of that extreme 
sensitiveness to foreign criticism characteristic of Italians since then. 
The year of the Libyan war was the turning-point of Italian public opinion. 
Before that imperialism did not exist in Italy; now it has become a 
commonplace there. Signor Giolitti, who rarely takes long views, ignores 
this result of the Turco-Italian conflict, which he considers ‘ as a detached 
episode’. It was, on the contrary, the first manifestation of Italian 
nationalism, of which Senator Corradini in L’Ora di Tripoli was the 
prophet. 

The most important part of the book is that which describes Signor 
Giolitti’s two refusals to support Austrian aggression in the Balkans in 
1913. His second refusal in August, when Austria informed Italy of her 
intention of taking action against Serbia, was already known from his 
statement in the Italian chamber in 1914; his former opposition to the 
Austrian proposal for an Austro-Italian naval demonstration against 
Montenegro is published for the first time in these Memoirs. He thus 
acquired the merit of postponing for another year the European war, 
while his revelations prove that Austria intended to attack Serbia long 
before the Sarajevo murders. In the question of the Dodekanese, he was 
never in favour of annexation, especially as Great Britain ‘ made it clearly 
understood that, even at the cost of a war, she would not permit any of 
the Aegean islands to remain in the possession of a great power’. His 
policy was to restore them ‘to Turkey as soon as she has fully satisfied 
the obligations assumed by her’ under the first treaty of Lausanne. 
Ten years later this question still remains unsettled. 

When the European war broke out, Signor Giolitti, no longer in power, 
advised neutrality, while Baron Sonnino (who subsequently became 
foreign minister) was at first ‘of the opinion that we should follow our 
allies *. He truly adds that many of the most fervent nationalists who 
afterwards denounced him as a traitor were also then in favour of going 
to war on the side of the central empires. He points out that the Salandra 
cabinet, as the financial arrangements of the ‘ secret’ treaty of London 
proved, expected the war to last only a few months, whereas he foretold 
‘that it would take at least three years ’ to defeat Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. He urged—what was also true—that the Italian element in 
Austria was not sufficiently numerous to make her very loath to cede it, 
and would gravitate to Italy whenever the inevitable break-up of ‘ the 
ramshackle Empire of the Habsburgs’ took place. No one then imagined 
that the United States would intervene, while to Signor Giolitti it seemed 
to be ‘Italy’s interest that the balance of European power be main- 
tained’. Finally, Italy had not guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium ; 
but she had guaranteed that of Luxemburg. Signor Giolitti makes a 
point against Signor Salandra, when he reminds us that the treaty of 
London bound ‘ Italy to declare war simultaneously against Austria and 
Germany ’. The latter obligation was concealed from parliament and the 
country, and it was reserved for Signor Salandra’s successor, Signor 
Boselli, to declare war on Germany. This was a grave omission on the 
part of Signor Salandra, especially as the unhappy phrase then current, 
la nostra guerra, led foreigners to believe that Italy was only interested 
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in fighting Austria. Equally unfortunate was the definition of Italian 
policy as sacro egoismo. It will thus be seen that Signor Giolitti was 
not Germanophil but neutralist, and that he had some good reasons for 
his neutrality, while, as so fervent an interventionist as Signor Bissolati 
informed the reviewer early in May 1915, the majority of both the chamber 
and the country was then of Signor Giolitti’s opinion. Italy’s intervention, 
like most revolutions, was the work of an intellectual minority. It was 
not a spontaneous impulse on the part of the government, which carefully 
bargained with both sides—though, in the case of Austria, probably only 
to amuse her—almost up to the last moment. The ‘secret’ treaty of 
London once signed, war followed a month later. As soon as it was declared 
Signor Giolitti ‘ retired to Cavour ’, his Piedmontese abode, and ‘ refrained 
from all utterances which might cause annoyance’. After Caporetto he 
publicly shook hands with Signor Salandra, ‘ to show that in that moment 
there should be no divisions ’. 

Signor Giolitti ‘ took no part in the conclusion of peace’; but he rightly 
points out that the fault of losing Fiume was due to Baron Sonnino, who 
never asked for it, even during the negotiations. But when, in- 1920, he 
became premier for the fifth time, he found himself faced with the Fiuman, 
Albanian, and Jugoslav questions. No one but he could have got D’An- 
nunzio out of Fiume ; his evacuation of Albania by the Tirana agreement 
of 1921 was praised by so good a judge as the late Take Jonescu ; and his 
personal influence went far towards the conclusion of the treaty of Rapallo. 
On that occasion his very ignorance of foreign affairs was useful, for. it 
led him to take a wider view than the experts, lost in unimportant questions 
of detail: for he was no geographer. 

The Memoirs end with the resignation of this ministry in 1921, and 
consequently contain no appreciation of the new departure in Italian 
politics. The translation is what might have been expected from 
Mr. Storer’s journalistic experience in Italy, and fortunately the Giolittian 
style, with its lack of ‘ perpetual’ epithets and rhetorical adjectives, 
can be turned well into English. Here and there a proper name has been 
erroneously given. None but Italians would recognize Thasos under 
the form ‘ Tasso’ (p. 369); Spaventa (p. 47) and Mirabello (p. 161) are 
misprinted. Senator Malagodi, the premier’s faithful journalistic hench- 
man, who persuaded him to write his Memoirs and collected some of the 
necessary documents, has contributed a good introduction, although 
Signor Giolitti needed no presentation. Witi1aM MILier. 





Short Notices 


In the earlier years of this Review each number had a separate section, 
‘Contents of Periodical Publications’, but for a good many years this 
section has been dropped. Attention has indeed been drawn in the ‘ Short 
Notices’ to the more important articles in certain historical periodicals, 
but many periodicals have passed unnoticed. The present confusion of the 
publishing industry and the postal services of many countries put great 
difficulties in the way of any attempt at a systematic survey of periodical 
publications, and the need for such a survey is already partly met by 
existing lists, such as those of the Revue Historique and Revue d’ Histoire 
Ecclésiastique ; but it is clear that a return to our earlier plan will meet 
a real demand of English historical students. It has therefore been 
decided to include in the July number of each volume, beginning with July 
next, a list of the more important contents of other historical periodicals 
published in the preceding year and of important historical articles in other 
periodicals. This will involve an increase of the size of the July number, 
but the price will not be altered. G. N. C. 


The growth in the number of English historical periodicals, a welcome 
sign of the vigour of historical studies, makes such a step doubly necessary. 
In our last number we noticed the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research; now we have before us the first number of the Cambridge 
Historical Journal (Cambridge: University Press, 1923). Each of these, 
like our other valued contemporary History, has its well-defined scope, 
and we are confident, not only that there is room for all of them, but 
more than that, that the success of each can and should do good to each 
of the others; but it will obviously be useful to show in one place what 
each is contributing to the progress of knowledge. The Cambridge Journal 
is, for the present, to be published annually ; Mr. Temperley is honorary 
editor, with a strong editorial committee. The first number has four 
articles. Professor Bury discusses the ‘lost’ Britannic Caesarea; Mr. 
Previté-Orton gives a survey of recent work in Italian medieval history ; 
Sir Ernest Satow deals with ‘ Peacemaking, Old and New ’, and Dr. Gooch 
writes on Baron von Holstein’s activity at the German foreign office from 
1890 to 1906. Six ‘ Notes and Communications’ deal with a variety of 
smaller questions. We must congratulate the promoters and contributors 
on an excellent beginning. G. N. C. 


It would be impossible for a single reviewer to deal satisfactorily with 
all the chapters of the first volume of the Cambridge Ancient History 
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(Cambridge : University Press, 1923). This has the sub-title Egypt and 
Babylonia to 1580 2.c., and is to be followed by seven other volumes. 
The methods of treatment are necessarily somewhat different from those 
of the other great Cambridge co-operative histories, with which this will 
form a continuous series. A large proportion of the subject-matter is still 
highly controversial, so that the editors (Professor Bury, Dr. 8. A. Cook, 
and Mr. F. E. Adcock) have not been able to eliminate contradictions 
between the conclusions of the several authors. Even their aims are not 
quite alike : Professor Myres, for instance, gives some venturesome specula- 
tions which are surprising in a work of this kind. But his name and those 
of Professor Macalister, Dr. Cook, Dr. H. R. Hall, Mr. Wace, Mr. Peet, 
Mr. Langdon, and Mr. Campbell Thompson are proof of the high standard 
of work in what will be an accepted book of reference. A. 


In spite of the great work done by Mommsen in his Staatsrecht, the 
subject of the powers of the Roman princeps is still a centre of controversy. 
Professor McFayden, whose essay on the title Imperator was recently 
noticed in this Review,' has now published an interesting study on The 
Rise of the Princeps’ Jurisdiction within the City of Rome (Washington 
University Studies, April 1923), in which he combats certain of Momm- 
sen’s views. He objects strongly to the use of the term ‘dyarchy’ as 
a description of the principate, and to the assumption that from the time 
of Augustus the princeps was admitted to possess within the city a power 
of jurisdiction parallel to that of the senate. He attempts to explain 
away the numerous passages in ancient authorities on which Mommsen 
relies by laying stress on the patria potestas exercised by the princeps over 
members of the imperial family and on the powers which he possessed as 
* proconsul of fully half the empire ’ (a rather questionable expression in 
view of Dio 53. 32). Though Dr. McFayden is undoubtedly right in 
pointing out that the princeps preferred to have his judicial work done 
for him by the senate and the city prefect, he has not succeeded in convinc- 
ing us that it is wrong to speak of ‘ the court of the princeps’. A very 
unfortunate blunder is made on the first page, where we are told that 
13 January 27 B. c. was treated as the day on which Augustus ‘ assumed 
the government of the world’. In the inscription of Narbonne referred 
to in the note and also in the Feriale Cumanum the day referred to is 
7 January, on which Augustus received imperium in 43 B.c. Again, on 
p- 225 there seems to be some confusion between the enrolment of equites 
in turmae and the appointment of members of the decuriae iudicum. 
On the whole, however, the writer has a good command of his authorities, 
and uses them with considerable ingenuity. G. H. 8. 


An addition to many works in recent years about the Celtic Church 
is Dom Louis Gougaud’s Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity (Dublin: Gill, 
1923), which has been admirably translated into English by Mr. Victor 
Collins. It only touches on a fringe of the subject, namely the work of 
Celtic missionaries on the Continent. It forms a companion volume to 
Miss Margaret Stokes’s Six Months in the Apennines in Search of the Vestiges 


1 Ante, xxxv. 466. 
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of the Irish Saints in Italy, and her Three Months in the Forests of France 
in Search of Vestiges of Irish Saints. It enumerates many names which 
do not occur in these volumes and which probably could not be found 
in any dictionary of Christian biography. Dom Gougaud narrates the 
miracles and legends connected with them, wisely refraining from distin- 
guishing between fable and history. His conclusion seems just that they 
were on the whole an unlearned set of men and were practically ignorant 
of Greek, in spite of Greek words and characters being interspersed in 
many surviving Celtic manuscripts. This book is well indexed as far as 
names of places and persons are concerned, but if the author had included 
such words as wells, forests, horses, cattle, &c., the book would have been 
more acceptable to the mythologist as well as to the historian. F. E. W. 


So long a period has elapsed since the appearance of Langebek’s 
monumental Scriptores Rerum Danicarum that a new edition of the early 
Danish Chronicles was more than due, and it is fortunate that this has 
been undertaken by so expert and so careful a worker as Miss Ellen 
Jérgensen. In her Annales Danici Medii Avi (Copenhagen: Gad, 1920) 
the student of history has now presented to him in a convenient form the 
genuine text (so far as this has been preserved) of all the Danish annals 
down to the middle of the fourteenth century. Unfortunately, owing to 
the destructive fire of Copenhagen in 1728, the original manuscripts of 
these have been preserved in only two instances, and the text of the 
remainder depends mainly on copies from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The earliest of all, a chronicle compiled in the diocese of 
Lund, removed at an early date to Colgaz in Pomerania, and now pre- 
served in Berlin, dates from the beginning of the twelfth century. This 
was compiled on western models, the Danish entries being added to Anglo- 
Norman annals based upon Bede and Isidore. The foreign origin and 
influence, so obvious here, is prominent in the earlier portions of most of the 
chronicles, which show remarkably little knowledge of, or even interest in, 
Danish affairs before the eleventh century. The Lund Annals, which end 
in 1307, are typical in this respect, containing first general history froim 
Anglo-Norman sources, then older Danish history from Adam of Bremen, 
with some native matter, and finally genuine national entries, which from 
1250 become fuller and more independent, latterly forming a good first- 
hand historical authority. The first really Danish set of annals is that 
connected with the monastery of Ryd near Flensburg, a chronicle of Danish 
kings from Dan to Erik Menved, which from 1230 onwards displays a 
special interest in the history of Slesvig. This became a very popular 
work, and exists in Danish translations as well as in the Latin original, 
but it contains far more matter from the mythical and prehistoric times 
than from the historic period. More important for the latter are the 
Valdemar Chronicle from 1074 to 1219, which exhibits a distinct political 
interest, and seems to have had its origin in the court rather than in the 
cloister, and the notable Chronica Sialandie, which is continued down to 
1363. For the earlier period the Various annals are printed separately ; 
from 1130 to 1300 comparison of a certain number is assisted by arrange- 
ment in parallel columns. On the whole these Danish annals contain 
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remarkably little that is of general interest ; the early entries are usually 
brief and without independent value, while the later are concerned almost 
exclusively with internal affairs. The consultation of them for all purposes, 
however, is now rendered easy by the excellent indexes of persons and 
places with which this new edition is provided. W. A. C. 


Mr. Hoffman Nickerson’s book The Inquisition: A Political and 
Military Study of its Establishment (London: Bale and Danielsson, 1923) 
contains an intelligent and interesting account of the Albigensian wars, 
embedded in an anti-prohibitionist tract. The author, who informs his 
readers that he is an American episcopalian, is genuinely disturbed by the 
tyranny of the prohibitionist movement in the United States. The 
inquisition is generally considered to be a tyrannical instrument of inter- 
ference with liberty, but prohibition, the offspring of protestantism and 
materialism, has really much less to say for itself. In this curious setting 
Mr. Nickerson’s observations upon medieval society will not receive the 
attention which they deserve. The chapters on the military history and 
geography of the Albigensian crusades, with the accompanying maps, 
are written clearly, with zest and vivacity. The author has been over the 
ground, has read the chief authorities, and is interested in medieval 
archaeology. These chapters are the core of the book. The rest, which 
is concerned with the Manichaean heresy and the justification for its 
suppression, is written from a point of view much more frequented than 
Mr. Nickerson appears to realize. Mr. Belloc contributes a characteristic 
preface. F. M. P. 


Father E. de Moreau’s Un Evéque de Tournai au xiv’ Siécle: Philippe 
@ Arbois (1378), an offprint from the first number of the Revue Belge de 
Philologie et d’ Histoire, is a painstaking account of the career of the 
Burgundian clerk who was successively dean of St. Donatien, Bruges 
(1335-49), and bishop of Noyon (1349-51) and Tournai (1351-78). The 
paper recounts his various benefices, his diplomatic activities at Avignon 
and elsewhere in the interests of the king of France and the French party 
in Flanders, and particularly in negotiating the marriage of Louis de 
Male with Margaret of Brabant, his episcopal acts and his benefactions to 
the see of Tournai. He was fortunate enough to become a bishop after the 


interdict had been removed from Flanders, and to die just before the great 
schism. C. J. 


General G. von Schoch has contributed to the ‘ Biicherei der Kultur 
und Geschichte ’—a series which is designed to distribute rather than to 
increase knowledge of political conditions—a little volume of some 280 
pages on Die politischen Beziehungen zwischen Deutschland und England 
vom Ausgang des Mittelalters bis zum Jahre 1815 (Bonn: Schroeder, 1921). 
The author makes no pretensions to original research, but he has read 
widely on his subject, and has collected, for the most part from the works of 
recognized historians, a vast number of statements and quotations which 
he has incorporated in his narrative. Only twenty pages are devoted to the 
two centuries before the accession of William III, so that attention is 
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concentrated on the relations of England with German states, and mainly 
with Austria and Prussia, from 1688 to 1815. As the author writes frankly 
from a Prussian point of view, even Austria is comparatively neglected, and 
none of the lesser German states, except Hanover—a necessary exception 
—figures at all prominently. General von Schoch makes asl ittle claim to 
impartiality as to originality. He admits that England did not originate 
the recent war, but contends that, as the most resolute enemy of Germany, 
England must be hated by every German patriot. As during the period 
surveyed England was not at war with any German state, except for a few 
months with Prussia in 1806, and was generally the ally of one or other of 
the principal German states, this hatred can only find expression in a per- 
sistent belittling of English intervention in all the great European wars, 
and in a resolute contention that this intervention was more harmful than 
beneficial to Germany, whose interests were always sacrificed on the 
termination of the war. In the treaty of Ryswick England did not insist 
upon the restoration of Strasburg. At Utrecht France was allowed to 
retain Alsace, and though Prussia gained Gelderland, it only did so by 
bribing Lord Strafford. The loss of Lorraine was due wholly to Walpole’s 
criminal neutrality in the Polish Succession War. It is admitted that 
England twice insisted upon the cession of Silesia to Frederick the Great, 
but this should have been done immediately on the assertion of Frederick’s 
claim, whereas the first impulse of England was to punish the Prussian 
king for his failure to support the Pragmatic Sanction. More startling 
is the treatment of the Seven Years’ war. While praising Pitt’s loyalty 
to Prussia in order to contrast it with the subsequent conduct of Bute, 
the author holds that Frederick owed nothing to English assistance, that 




















































































. he was saved solely by his own military skill, and that there was no parallel 
‘ for an alliance which left one partner empty handed at the end of a great 
. war, whereas the other emerged with remarkable gains. In the same spirit 
. England is denounced for its opposition to Prussian designs on Danzig 
* and Thorn at the time of the Triple Alliance, to Prussian claims to the whole 
7 of Saxony at the Congress of Vienna, and to the demand for the restoration 
y of Alsace and Lorraine at the time of the second treaty of Paris in 1815. 
le Yet, in spite of this unconcealed bias, and partially because of it, the book 
” is worth reading. It gives a clear and succinct account, from a German 
" point of view, of an important period of history. R. L. 
Those who have used Chéruel’s small historical dictionary of France, 
which has served its modest purpose since 1855, will be glad to know that 
= M. Marcel Marion, in his Dictionnaire des Institutions de la France aux 
to zvii® et xviit’ Siécles (Paris: Picard, 1923), has supplied, for those two 
80 centuries, something which better fulfils modern requirements. The type 
nd is larger, the articles are rather fuller and incorporate the results of recent 
1). investigations, and brief indications of available books are added to many 
os of them. The book should be widely useful. B. 
0 
“ In the fifty-seven pages of introduction to her Irish History from 
the 


Contemporary Sources (1509-1610) (London: Allen and Unwin, 1923) 
Miss Maxwell gives a concise uncoloured epitome of this crucial century 
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in the history of Ireland with ample references. This is followed by 
numerous extracts (pp. 79-291) from contemporary sources arranged, 
as is the introduction, under the following principal heads, viz. The Irish 
Policy of Henry VIII, The Reformation, The Elizabethan Conquest, The 
Tudor Plantations and the Colonization of Ulster, and Social and Economic 
Conditions. Most of these extracts are necessarily drawn from English 
or Anglo-Irish sources, but, where available, accounts of events by both 
Irish and foreign writers, documents from foreign archives, and incite- 
ments, laments, and descriptions of social life by Irish bards are included. 
Thus we are given Miss Knott’s rendering of Teig Dall O’Higgin’s descrip- 
tion of his visit to Maguire’s castle at Enniskillen shortly before 1589. 
It presents a pleasing picture of warriors taking their rest, maidens weaving, 
artificers fashioning weapons, poets reciting, minstrels singing, and at 
supper-time all feasting together; but it ends significantly with a foray 
before dawn into some neighbouring territory, followed by the triumphant 
home-coming of the victors, who bring back to the castle ‘ many a stranger 
woman whose husband is no more’, many a wounded hostage, and much 
fresh loot in treasure and cattle. The book is primarily intended for 
students and teachers of Irish history, and to these it will afford a much- 
needed help; but it will also be welcomed by all who wish to form an 
independent judgement on the mutual relations of England and Ireland 
during this troublous period. G. H. O. 


The thesis of M. Abbé Busson, who was a pupil of M. Abel Lefranc at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, on Les Sources et le Développement du Rationa- 
lisme dans la Littérature de la Renaissance (Paris : Champion, 1922) is of very 
considerable importance, for it fills an obvious gap in our knowledge of 
French thought in the sixteenth century. As its title denotes, it is con- 
cerned not with rationalism in itself, but with its manifestation in literature, 
and it takes as its starting-point the year 1533, the year of the first dated 
edition of Pantagruel, though the actual first edition almost certainly 
appeared in 1532. The two chief sources of French rationalism according 
to M. Busson are antiquity (Aristotle, Lucian, Plutarch ; Cicero, Lucretius) 
and the Paduan school of philosophy founded by Pomponazzi. This is 
no doubt true, for it is from antiquity and Italy that almost every intel- 
lectual movement of the French Renaissance proceeded. The best known 
of the writers whose rationalism M. Busson discusses are Rabelais, Des 
Periers, Montaigne, and Charron, but he is also interesting on the Libertins 
spirituels, especially as regards their relations with Calvin and with 
Margaret of Navarre, on Tahureau, whose Dialogues have recently been 
discussed by M. Besch in the Revue du avi* Siécle, on Du Vair and on a 
less-known anti-rationalist, Jean de Champagnac, and lastly on the 
important figure of Bodin, the author of the Heptaplomeres. The treat- 
ment throughout is at once thorough and impartial, and there is little 
that calls for criticism. Perhaps the first book goes rather too much into 
detail about the Frenchmen who went to Italy and the Italians who came 
to France, and it is unfortunate that so prominent a person as Cardinal 
Pole should be always referred to as R. Pool. M. Busson is good on 
Rabelais, but he is not quite so satisfactory on Montaigne, whom he 
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regards as unoriginal and unprogressive in the domain of metaphysics. 
Now Montaigne makes no pretence at being a metaphysician—he is neither 
systematic nor dogmatic, nor even consistent—but the thought which 
emerges from the Apology for Raimond Sebonde, that we only know 
phenomena and that all human knowledge is merely relative, if not 
wholly original, is at any rate of great importance. In his full discussion 
of Jean Bodin M. Busson usefully supplements the thesis of M. Chauviré 
by quoting some passages from the manuscript of the French version of 
the Heptaplomeres which are omitted in M. Chauviré’s work. A. T. 


As Mrs. Fitzmaurice-Kelly points out in her Antonio Pérez (Hispanic 
Society of America. London: Milford, 1922), an account of her subject, 
even if the first intention of the book is not historical, must deal with 
historical problems. She gives a lucid and careful narrative of the strange, 
sensational, and complicated story of Antonio Pérez, his relations with 
Philip II, the murder of Escobedo, the imprisonment of Pérez, his flight 
to Aragon, the conflict between the inquisition and the justicia, and the 
escape of Pérez to France. The subsequent dealings of Philip with 
Aragon do not fall within the scope of the book, which follows Pérez 
to France and to England and traces his personal and diplomatic dealings 
with the sovereigns and the statesmen of those countries. The value of 
the book is enhanced by a full bibliography, copious notes, and references 
to authorities. F. A. K. 


Dr. George O’Brien has edited a little volume, Advertisements for 
Ireland, being a Description of the State of Ireland in the Reign of James I, 
contained in a MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (Dublin : Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, 1923). We heartily welcome its appearance not 
merely because of the intrinsic value of the document it incorporates, 
but more especially because it seems to show that Irish historians are 
alive to the great misfortune that has befallen them by the burning of the 
Public Record Office. That event should be a warning to us all to be wise 
in time and print while we may. To the Irish Free State it is of the 
greatest importance to preserve what there is still—unfortunately com- 
paratively little—left of its national records. Many years ago, when 
I read this document (T.C.D. F. 3. 16), I was so impressed with its value 
and the learning displayed in its opening paragraphs that I was inclined— 
prematurely as it now appears—to ascribe its authorship to Archbishop 
Ussher. After reading Dr. O’Brien’s argument I am compelled to admit 
that he has made out an excellent case for Sir Henry Bourchier, after- 
wards fifth earl of Bath. The only difficulty, as he points out, is the claim 
of the author to belong to the English-Irish gentry of the Pale. This in 
the case of the son of an Elizabethan planter sounds very strange ; 
but, if we remember the case of Sir Vincent Gookin, it is not incredible. 
As for the Advertisements for Ireland, it is a doeument of such impor- 
tance that it deserves in my opinion to rank almost with Spenser’s 
View and Davies’s Discevery. Like Spenser and Sir John Davies, the author 
of it writes as an Englishman with a full knowledge of Ireland. Like them, 
too, he is disdainful of the ‘ mere Irish’ and is more concerned in trying to 
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explain how it is that Ireland, despite its natural resources and many 
advantages, has been such a burden to the Crown and in suggesting means 
to improve the revenue. The subject is too big for a short review, and for 
the present we must content ourselves with thanking Dr. O’Brien and the 
R.8.A.I. for presenting us with a valuable historical aocument, admirably 
edited and well printed—at Hamburg. To the names of those mentioned 
by Dr. O’Brien who have consulted the document in manuscript should 


be added that of Dr. O'Grady, whose Strafford and Ireland we notice 
elsewhere.? R. D. 


Canon Prunel is well known to students of seventeenth-century France 
for his excellent Sebastian Zamet. His book La Renaissance Catholique en 
France au xvii® Siécle (Paris: Dexlée, 1921) is of a very different type, 
consisting of a series of lectures to the Institut Catholique. It contains 
an excellent summary of the main religious movements in France during 
this period and is written with conciseness and vigour. The average reader 
cannot, however, go far before finding statements which, if acceptable to a 
special audience, are likely to detract from the value of the book. These 
statements will be found mainly in lecture viii, on the church and science in 
the seventeenth century. Here we are told that the condemnation of Galileo 
was due simply to the usual distrust felt for a man in advance of his time, 
and is matched by Anglican denunciations of Leibniz and Newton (p. 255) 
and nineteenth-century scepticism of the discoveries of Pasteur. The 
lecturer takes an even bolder step when he proclaims (p. 264) that religion 
and science were not opposed in the seventeenth century. Each one had 
its own preserve. The career of Descartes is alone sufficient confutation 
of this opinion, for he and his disciples avoided persecution only by absurd 
attempts to reconcile the Cartesian conception of matter with the Catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist. Lecture viii concludes with words which imply 
that freedom of thought and immorality are generally partners, contem- 
porary Russia being cited as an example. D. O. 


Mr. J. E. Elias has published a second volume of his Schetsen uit de 
Geschiedenis van ons Zeewezen (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1923), of which the 
first was published in 1916.2 It covers the circumstances leading up to 
the first English war, the efforts of the Dutch to form a really large fleet, 
Tromp’s fight with Blake off Dover, and his fruitless raid on the Downs 
and his pursuit of Blake to the north which ended with the disastrous 
storm at the Shetlands in August 1652, which sent both fleets back 
shattered. The whole forms a most interesting narrative supported by 
numerous references to original sources, especially of course Dutch sources. 
It brings into clear relief the great difficulties with which Tromp had to 
contend. His ships were furnished by many different authorities which 
had little unity of outlook or policy and were almost uniformly short 
of money. The anxiety of the country to avoid expenditure resulted in 
a rate of pay being offered which was quite inadequate, and gave rise to 
the most unseemly and undesirable competition between the authorities 
responsible for manning the ships, and the vessels themselves not only 


1 P. 126 above. 2 See ante, xxxii. 622, 
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fell far short in numbers of the 150 originally sanctioned by the states- 
general, but were in many cases of poor quality and badly found. 
Hence though Tromp did in fact in the end dispose of a fleet greatly in 
excess of Blake’s in numbers, the fleet which he commanded had no 
corresponding superiority in fighting value. It is curious to find that 
in the leading maritime state of the time the governing authority had so 
little understanding of the conditions of war at sea and paid so little heed 
to professional opinion, that in July 1652 the states-general decided to 
revictual Tromp’s fleet of nearly 100 sail at sea, and the project was only 
abandoned in face of the determined opposition of Tromp and all his 
flag officers, who insisted on the danger or even the impossibility of such 
a proceeding. Tromp had indeed a difficult task. All this and much more 
is brought out in a very lucid narrative. H. L. 


It is always to be regretted that exigencies of space have necessitated 
the discontinuance of the introductions by Mr. W. Foster that were, until 
recently, a valuable feature of the series of The English Factories in India 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press), the latest volume of which (1923) deals with 
the years 1661-4. Moreover, it is a further matter for regret that the 
abundance of material necessitates that only quotations can be given 
from the original documents. The subject of most general interest in 
the present volume is the cession of Bombay to King Charles ; the abortive 
expedition under Lord Marlborough to take possession and the sufferings 
of the expeditionary force upon the island of Anjidiv being for the first 
time fully described from original sources. Of still more dramatic interest 
are the accounts of the attack made by Sivaji upon Surat in 1664, and the 
gallant defence of their factory by the English under Sir George Oxenden. 
For the most part, however, the volume deals with more sordid topics, 
the squabbles of the English agents amongst themselves, the abuse of 
private trade, and the familiar complaints of the high-handed proceedings 
of the Dutch. Students of native customs will note the graphic account 
of the burial alive of a young woman in the grave of her dead husband. 


H. E. E. 


Mr. James Muilenberg has made a survey of the available sources of 
information for ‘ The Embassy of Everaard van Weede, Lord of Dykvelt, 
to England in 1687’, the results of which are published in University 
Studies, vol. xx (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1920). He has not been fortunate 
enough to discover any private correspondence between Dykvelt and 
William of Orange, and, except for a public and a secret letter to the 
states-general describing Dykvelt’s first audience with James II, he has 
therefore had to use printed materials. His workmanship shows a good 
many signs of immaturity. Burnet is quoted throughout from a one- 
volume edition, important persons are not detected when their names 
are misspelt by the authorities (‘a certain Alwin’ (p. 20) is Halewijn, 
‘the Count of Middleton’ (p. 26) is easy to identify, but ‘ the Count of 
Harram’ (p. 26) is an obscure way of describing the earl of Arran) ; 
‘ Foxcroft’ is referred to as a man. Nor is the narrative wéll managed. 
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But on several points the principal secondary authorities are corrected 
and the collection in a small compass of all the information about this 
mission has its value. G. N. C. 


In a well-arranged, lucid, and business-like little book in the series 
* Biicherei der Kultur und Geschichte’, Herr Max Braubach traces Die 
Bedeutung der Subsidien fiir die Politik im Spanischen Erbfolgekriege 
(Bonn: Schroeder, 1923). After an excellent introductory survey of the 
system of subsidies, he collects from printed sources the facts about the 
amounts of money paid by the hiring powers and the numbers of troops 
supplied by the subsidy-receiving princes during the war. The figures 
and tables form a very useful guide to the difficult questions of the 
distribution of troops between the different theatres of war. The infer- 
ences as to the effect of the subsidies on policy are reasonable and do not 
ascribe too much effect to the system. If he sees the enfeeblement of the 
imperial army at the expense of the allied forces in Flanders, Spain, and 
Italy as its main result, the author does not overlook the other conditions 
which contributed to this, and he is not in any way blind to the importance 
of the non-German states and campaigns. G. N. C. 


In La Franc-Magonnerie Belge sous le Régime Autrichien, 1721-1794 
(Louvain: Librairie Universitaire, 1923) Dr. Bertrand van der Schelden 
has produced a learned history of a somewhat narrow subject. Free- 
masonry, it appears, was introduced into the Austrian Netherlands from 
England. It made slow progress and for many years escaped the notice 
of the authorities of church and state. The bulls of Clement XII and 
Benedict XIV condemning freemasonry were not published in the Austrian 
Netherlands and could therefore be ignored. Although the Empress 
Maria Theresa was unfavourable to freemasonry, she took no effectual 
measure to suppress it in the Belgian provinces. Her successor, Joseph II, 
was not likely to be moved by ecclesiastical censures, and he was attracted 
by the philanthropic aspect of freemasonry. But, in conformity with his 
despotic craving to control and regulate every form of spontaneous 
activity, he placed the Belgian freemasons under severe state regulation. 
It does not appear, however, that this interference contributed appreciably 
to the subsequent Belgian revolt against the emperor. Dr. van der 
Schelden, who naturally takes the orthodox Roman Catholic view of the 
freemasons, regards them as a sect bent on propagating heresy and revolu- 
tion. In England, whence freemasonry spread into Belgium, they have 
never incurred suspicion even in the most troubled times and under the 
most repressive governments. And in Belgium, upon our author’s own 
showing, they do not appear to have gone beyond a little philanthropy 
and a great deal of hearty eating and drinking. The worst enormity 
which he has brought to light is that of certain students of the university 
of Louvain who founded a lodge, got quite drunk, and behaved in a very 
ill-bred fashion. Many pious laymen and many priests, it appears, were 
masons. None the less, Dr. van der Schelden holds it proved to demon- 
stration that the masonic doctrine was an anti-Christian doctrine and 
a danger to the church. F.C. M 
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According to Miss Kathryn L. Behrens in Paper Money in Maryland, 
1727-1789 (Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political 
Science, xli, no. 1. Baltimore, 1923), Maryland was the one American 
colony which solved with success the problem of paper money. 


The Revolution was the only thing that prevented all the bills from being redeemed 
at their face value; for the funds provided for the purpose were ample and were 
steadily increasing, and the assembly was not using them for public finance to a 


dangerous extent. As a colony Maryland had solved the problem of a paper 
currency. 


Even after the débdcle, brought about by the revolutionary struggle, 
‘As compared with other states Maryland ranks among the first for 
honorably discharging her obligations’. In her closing chapter Miss 
Behrens deals with the question of the stock lodged in the Bank of England 
as security for the redemption of various issues of paper money. The 
controversy did not end till 1806, when the money was paid over by the 
British government. 


When one considers the treatment accorded to the loyalists in the United States and 
the Confiscation Act of Maryland, together with the somewhat strained relations 
that existed during this entire period between Great Britain and the United States, it 
is somewhat surprising that the former should have displayed so much magnanimity 
in this matter. 


It should be noted that by a curious slip an expedition against Louis- 
bourg is mentioned as occurring in 1695. H. E. E. 


The second volume of Dr. E. C. Burnett’s Letters of Members of the 
Continental Congress (Washington : Carnegie Institution, 1923) is of even 
greater value than the first, in that it contains a greater proportion of 
material hitherto unpublished. Nowhere else can so clear an idea be 
obtained of the attitude of the continental congress and of its individual 
members towards the ¢problems confronting them. Especially on the 
subject of the commissariat, of finance, and the movement towards con- 
federation, these letters throw additional light ; whilst they clearly show 
the hopelessness of the attempt to perform executive, as well as legislative, 
functions by the same fluctuating and often imperfectly representative 
body. The volume also contains notes of debates kept by Secretary 
Thomson for 24-9 July 1777 which, along with two letters of H. Laurens, 
give new information regarding a proposed expedition against West 
Florida ; and by Benjamin Rush during February 1777. The abstracts 
of debates, made by T. Burke of North Carolina, are also of interest ; 
though he is too obviously mainly concerned with what was said by the 
North Carolina member. It is clear from these letters how often Congress 
interfered in questions of purely military concern; and we gather from 
a letters of Laurens of 16 October 1777 how general were the grumblings 
at the strategy of Washington. The same Laurens, who was soon to 
become the president of Congress, wrote on 5 September 1777 : 


Congress is not the respectable body I expected to have found. ... I see my own 
private affairs going to wreck. I am helping forward the heavy loss by amazing 
expenses here. I am adding to the load of troubles which my friends must have from 
attending to their own concerns and am rendering my country no intrinsic services. 
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That the United States survived the state of things revealed in these 
letters, and finally prevailed, is the most damning proof of the incapacity 
of British statesmanship and strategy. H. E. E. 


In the two volumes of his Instructions et Dépéches des Résidents de 
France & Varsovie, 1807-13 (Cracow, 1914), Professor Marcel Handelsman 
continues the edition of documents bearing on Napoleon’s Polish policy 
which he set forth in his Napoléon et la Pologne (1909). The present 
collection of documents extending to 1,200 pages is by far the most complete 
which has appeared on Franco-Polish relations in this period, and throws 
valuable light on the history of the grand duchy of Warsaw. The French 
resident was charged to send a daily report, and M. Handelsman has 
published a copious selection furnished with introduction and notes. 
These last are in Polish, but they contain many extracts from Napoleon’s 
Correspondance and other sources. The reports correct prevalent impres- 
sions at several points. For instance, the Polish terms of the treaty of 
Tilsit, which is usually regarded as a sweeping victory for the Poles, 
aroused at Warsaw ‘un mécontentement mélé de stupeur ’ owing to the 
cessions of Bialystok to Russia and ‘la basse Vistule’ to Prussia, the 
latter being regarded as very detrimental to Polish commerce. The 
extensive donations of Polish domains to Napoleon’s generals offended 
many patriots, though others regarded them as guarantees for the new 
state. The plundering habits of French troops also caused friction between 
Poles and French, the latter being no longer regarded as liberators. This 
feeling vanished by degrees, especially when Davout restored discipline. 
But the finances presented a heavy problem, the total revenue for the 
first year being 10,504,544 francs against expenses of 23,307,158 francs ; 
and, as the constitutional statute forbade new taxes before 1809, the 
interval was one of confusion, which was increased by the resistance of 
the grande noblesse to the reforms of the Code Napoléon. The arrival of 
the king of Saxony calmed the effervescence, and the war of 1809, despite 
the first successes of the Austrians and their advance on Warsaw, was 
popular. So too was the acquisition of Galicia, which however led to the 
increase of the Polish contingent of troops from 30,000 to 60,000. Bignon’s 
and Pradt’s dispatches from Warsaw in 1810-13 form a source of great 
importance, which must be consulted in preference to their later and not 
always unbiased narratives. J. H. Re. 


In an earlier number! we expressed an opinion that Dr. Eduard 
Fueter’s book on the nineteenth century deserved an English translation. 
That which has been made by Professor 8. B. Fay with the title World 
History, 1815-1920 (London : Methuen, 1923) fails to correct a few slips— 
such as the description of Macaulay as ‘ civil governor of India’ (p. 89)—" 
but is in the main competently done. 


In Lord Shaftesbury (London: Constable, 1923) Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Ham- 
mond have added a most admirable volume to the series entitled ‘ Makers 
of the Nineteenth Century’. The authors are not in personal sympathy 

* See ante, xxxvii. 617. 
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with the subject of their biography; we hear very little in these pages 
of his private life. This is not surprising. Shaftesbury’s character is out 
of harmony with the ideas of our day. He was the most fanatical of 
evangelicals ; a zealous enemy of all Sunday recreations ; a hater of every 
school of thought except his own ; a rigid believer at eighty of the religious 
tenets which he acquired at seven from his nurse Martha Millis. (Her 
name is given in this notice because she literally made history.) He was 
mentally isolated from all the main currents of nineteenth-century 
intellect and political thought. Its most distinctive movements and 
enthusiasms he despised. He had no sense of proportion. All the more 
powerful is the tribute paid here to Shaftesbury’s superb and too often 
thankless work on behalf of the poor, the weak, and the oppressed. The 
account of his influence on legislation for factories and mines, on lunacy 
and public health, and to save the ‘ climbing boys’ from the pains and 
terrors of chimney sweeping, is a model of clear and succinct statement, 
and is a notable addition to historical literature. It is also timely, for 
Shaftesbury’s life is generally little known, and his associates in factory 
reform—much less fortunate in this respect than several of their laisser 
faire opponents whose attitude towards his crusade bordered on sheer 
heartlessness—are not sufficiently remembered even in the industrial 
north. Among their illustrations of Shaftesbury’s limitations the authors 
draw a comparison between the prevailing belief in popular education 
on the widest basis and his own distrust of any learning for the workers 
outside ‘ the pious and dutiful twilight of the ragged schools’. The con- 
trast is just, inasmuch as Shaftesbury detested both democracy and what 
he called ‘the godless non-Bible system’, but perhaps it betrays an 
imperfect appreciation of the ragged schools. They fulfilled a religious 
purpose necessarily beyond the range of free education, and by training 
good soldiers, sailors, and emigrants performed a fine social service. It 
is significant that the only other famous promoter of such schools, General 
Gordon, was in close affinity with Shaftesbury’s conceptions of theology 
and conduct. This book will keep green the memory of a great philan- 
thropist. Neither his want of charm nor his intense narrowness of mind 
can dim the splendour of his achievements. G. B. H. 


The latest volume of Dr. J. Rhodes’s great work, The McKinley and 
Roosevelt Administrations, 1897-1909 (New York: Macmillan, 1922), will 
prove a disappointment to some, at least, of his admirers. Speaking 
generally, it is not so much a history of the United States during the 
years in question as a history of that portion of it which is concerned 
with the dominant personalities of Hanna, McKinley, and, above all, 
Roosevelt. Thus the Alaska boundary question is merely presented from 
the Roosevelt point of view, and Dr. Rhodes, apparently, has not thought 
it necessary even to look at the British case. In other respects an English- 
man may here and there lodge a caveat. Characteristic utterances of 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. Bertrand Russell do not seem to throw much 
light on the Moroccan difficulty ; and ‘ the peace-loving American ’ must 
indeed be simple .who accepts the analogy between the fortifying of the 
Panama Canal and the fortifying of Gibraltar. It may be ‘amazing’ that 
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a practical politician, like Roosevelt, should have known Hooker’s Ecele- 
siastical Polity; but it is at least as surprising that an eminent historian 
should write of * bishop Hooker ’. H. E. E. 


The first volume of Mr. Charles Welch’s History of the Cutlers’ Company 
of Londen was noticed in this Review in July 1917. The completion of the 
work was delayed by the author’s illness, but it was practically finished 
before his death, and his son, Mr. Herbert Welch, was able to put the finish- 
ing touches to the second volume (London: printed privately, 1923). 
The concluding volume is in every way worthy of the first, and the whole 
forms a notable memorial of a distinguished London antiquary. The 
period from 1500 to the present time is naturally of somewhat less interest 
than the earlier period. But the review of the cutlery trade in the first 
chapter, based as it is on the company’s records, is a valuable contribution 
to commercial and industrial history. The account of the company’s 
enterprise in the making of sword-blades during the seventeenth century 
and the list of cutlers’ marks will be useful to antiquarians. A depreciatory 
reference to ‘ bromedgham’ blades in 1636 is of interest in another 
connexion. The second chapter, on ‘Grades of Membership’, with its 
illustration of the history of apprenticeship from the company’s records 
and its accounts of the yeomanry and livery, is not less valuable. Later 
chapters deal with the Hall and the corporate property, the company’s 
officials, and its general history. The description of the attempt of the 
working cutlers to obtain control of the company in the early part of the 
seventeenth century deserves attention. As in the previous volume 
there is an extensive appendix of ‘ Evidences’; most are of a more or less 
formal character, lists of officers, and acts and orders relating to the 
company. An Elizabethan inventory of goods and plate and a long list 
of cutlers’ marks have a wider interest. The company’s records had 
suffered in the past from neglect and keeping in damp places ; it was due 
to Mr. Charles Welch’s care that they were so far as possible restored and 
put to such a good use. Mr. Herbert Welch has completed his father’s 
work by a copious index to both volumes. C. L. K. 


The Short History of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers (London : 
printed privately, 1923), by Dr. F. J. Waldo, a former master, does not 
extend much beyond notes for a larger history. Summaries are given of 
the charter of 1611 and of the four sets of ancient ordinances made in 1365, 
* 1488, 1520, and 1611. There is also a brief list of the records of the company 

now preserved in the Guildhall Library. Short notes are given on the early 
history and present constitution of the company. Slight though it is this 
little volume is welcome, since everything relating to the history of the 
London City Companies is of value. C. L. K. 


Over thirty-five years ago the late Sir Norman Moore undertook to 
edit for the Early English Text Society the ancient English version of 
The Book of the Foundation of St. Bartholomew’ s Church in London (London : 
Early English Text Society, 1923). For some reason the work remained 
at a standstill, and now for the eight hundredth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the hospital appears as a tribute to the memory as well of Rahere 
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the founder, as of Sir Norman Moore, who had done so much for the welfare 
and history of the hospital. The introduction reproduces that prefixed 
to Sir Norman Moore’s previous edition of 1886, though the text has been 
revised and recollated with the manuscripts by Miss M. M. Weale. The 
English version, which was made about 1400, is therefore not novel, 
though it deserved to be made more accessible in its present form. It may 
be doubted whether this English version would present any real difficulty 
to any one who desired to read it. But if any such there be Mr. E. A. 
Webb has provided them with a translation from the Latin original in 
modern English (London: Milford, 1923) made for his use by Mr. H. King 
and Mr. W. Barnard. It will no doubt be serviceable, though a modernizing 
of the old English version might have preserved more of the savour of 
antiquity. C. L. K. 


The first published result of the work of the Exeter Research Group 
of the Historical Association which has for some years been collecting 
material for an adequate history of the city is a pamphlet on the Lost 
Chapels of Exeter by Miss Frances Rose-Troup (Exeter: Commin, 1923). 
As preliminaries to the issue of the history itself the directors propose 
to issue monographs embodying much of the material which will perforce 
be omitted from the final work. The present pamphlet, beginning with 
the well-known thirteenth-century lists (c. 1200 and 1214) of the city 
churches, proceeds to investigate the history of certain vanished chapels 
which existed at an early date. Miss Rose-Troup gives an excellent map 
on which she is able to fix with practical exactness all but ten of the thirty- 
three churches and chapels of which the names are known, and all but 
one approximately. Among the interesting points in the monograph are 
the account of the chapel of St. Edward the Martyr, which she thinks may 
well have been erected by Elfrida, the instigator of his murder, and a 
discussion of the identity of the Queen Matilda whose obit was observed. 
One is inclined to think that this was the wife of William I. The payment 
continued, and lasted with gaps to 1568. W. H. H. 


Zhe greater part of M. A. Lesmaries’s book on Dunkerque et la Plaine 
Maritime aux Temps Anciens (Dunkirk : Imprimerie du Nord Maritime, 
1922) consists of an account of the geology of the district and a summary 
of what is known or conjectured about its history down to the first century 
A.D. The subject is an obscure one, and the writer shows almost unneces- 
sary conscientiousness in quoting and demolishing theories for which 
there is not a scrap of real evidence. The most interesting section is that 
which contains an historical account of the use which has been made of the 
conception of ‘ race’ by the powers which have attempted to dominate 
Flanders ; in the past the French have claimed to be a purely Frankish 
people in order to justify their rule over a ‘Germanic’ population. 
M. Lesmaries rightly denies the validity of all such reasoning, whether 
used by French or Germans, by emphasizing the fact that both nations 
are racially heterogeneous. G. H. 8. 


Oscar Albert Johnsen’s book on Finmarkens Politiske Historie (Viden- 
skapsselskapets Skrifter 2,3. Kristiania: Dybwad, 1922) is a semi-official 
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publication of the Norwegian ministry of foreign affairs occasioned by 
recent frontier delimitation between Norway on the one hand and Finland 
and Soviet Russia on the other. It has made use not only of Scandinavian, 
but also of Russian archives, and treats its subject from the time of the 
Sagas down to the frontier agreement reached with Russia in 1826 after 
the Russian conquest of Finland. The ‘ political’ point of view embraces 
chiefly the development of sovereignty, by occupation, taxation, and 
administration, over a territory still insufficiently reclaimed from the 
pastoral husbandry of the Finn or Lapp nomads, and although economic 
and social developments are thus dealt with only incidentally, the contents 
are of great paradigmatic interest to the student of legal history and 
political philosophy in general. One will rarely find an historical case 
where the connexion between political organization and taxation appears 
so marked: the tax (skat) is everywhere the first form under which the 
northern states make their domination felt in the polar regions of the 
Scandinavian and Kola peninsulas. Next to this broad fact there is the 
more curious one, that the medieval constitution of these states admitted 
concurrent rights of taxation and sovereignty over one and the same district, 
construed, it seems, after the model of primitive agrarian rights of common, 
so that, e.g., such districts or their inhabitants are spoken of as felles- 
distrikter and felleslapper, but even as ‘ two or three kings’ men ’ (to, tre 
konungars lappar). The modern notion and power of exclusive sovereignty 
then put an end to this practice of what might be called common taxing 
grounds, and the territory was carefully closed to foreign intercourse 
by all the partners. From the times of Ivan Grozny] of Russia and 


Christian IV of Denmark and Norway we have the typical change of 
more or less warlike frontier disputes and diplomatic treaties fixing 
linear boundaries across the wild fjeld. The value of this scholarly work 
is enhanced by reproductions of instructive seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century maps of Finmarken. C. B. 


The second part of the first volume ? of Zolétas’s posthumous ‘Ieropia 
ris Xiov (Ev ’A@nvas. Tiros Tl. A. SaxedAapiov, 1923) contains at great 
length an account of the topography of the town and suburbs of Chios, 
illustrated by two plans, and a genealogical account of the leading Chiote 
families. No Greek island has produced a more enterprising race, and 
for business capacity the Chiotes have a great renown. Nor has any Greek 
island been more closely studied from a genealogical standpoint, for the 
huge work of Rodokanakes dealt elaborately with the principal families 
connected with the*medieval Maona of the Giustiniani. Byzantine 
families appear to have emigrated thither even before the Latin conquest 
of Constantinople. It is interesting to note that Chios has contributed 
to modern Greece M. Skoulotides, the ex-premier, and Mlle Skylitze, the 
wife of M. Venizélos, and to the modernist school of Greek literature 
Joannes Psychéres. The book does for Chios what Gerland on a smaller 
scale did for the Cretan aristocracy. If the concluding volumes be on the 
same scale, it will be one of the most valuable contributions to medieval 
and modern Greek history, in both of which Chios played so important 


a part. W. M. 


' Cf. ante, xxxvii. 287. 
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The admirably successful organization of the Fifth International 
Congress of Historical Studies, held last spring in Brussels, has been 
completed by the issue of a Compte Rendu (Brussels: Weissenbruch, 1923) 
which includes summaries of the papers read and of the discussions upon 
them, with information as to where those are to be found which have been 
printed in full. The variety of subjects is amazing, and almost every 
historical student will find something which he will not care to neglect. 
MM. Des Marez and Ganshof are to be congratulated, not only on their 
work before and during the meetings, but also on this useful volume. 

D. 


Twelve German scholars have contributed articles to a volume, 
Deutscher Staat und Deutsche Parteien (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1922), 
published in honour of the sixtieth birthday of Friedrich Meinecke. Its 
range covers the whole evolution of German parties for the last fifty years, 
and it criticizes the political thought of men as divergent in type as 
Bismarck and Sticker, Treitschke and Marx. The essays are short but 
full of knowledge and observation. G. B. H. 


Under the title Wille, Macht und Schicksal (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1922) 
Dr. Max Lenz had published several essays and speeches the dates of 
which cover a number of years. Among them are thoughtful papers on 
Luther, on the relations between Sweden and Germany in the seventeenth 
century, and on ‘ Napoleon and destiny’. With these are interspersed 


some rhetorical articles written in time of war and after the peace. 
G. B. H. 


Mr. Vaughan Cornish’s book, The Great Capitals: an Historical 
Geography (London: Methuen, 1923), which shows wide reading in many 
histories and literatures, acute observation, and lucidity in stating results, 
should serve as encouragement and as warning to students who acknow- 
ledge the importance of the geographical element in history, yet practically 
treat it as entirely subordinate. In some respects, the arrangement is not 
such as to secure attention from the first. Thus the writer begins (logically 
perhaps) with China, and so gives a notion that his subject is remote from 
general historical interest. He has only two maps, though the reader 
ought to follow his arguments atlas in hand. And his definition of the 
term ‘ capital ’ is not that usually accepted, for he would use it in respect 
of commercial or military as well as of political supremacy, though, as 
he shows in the case of Babylon and Susa under the Achaemenidae 
(p. 46), there is a want of concentration in the activities of an empire 
where the financial and governmental resources are not concentrated in 
one city. In many cases the capital is originally in a forward position, 
chosen with a view to the increase of the state. A good deal is said about 
the isothermal frontier of ancient cities, illustrated by a very instructive 
map. Among other special points is the importance assigned to the 
district of Marmora. The origin and character of the successive capitals 
of France, Germany, Great Britain, the United States, &c., are treated 
in an original and suggestive manner. It may be noticed that though 
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this is a geographical treatise, the writer pays due regard to other than 
physical causes in the formation of peoples (such as religious, ethnic, 
linguistic, or other affinities). It would be interesting to know what he 
thinks about the choice of capitals for the self-governing colonies of the 
British empire. A. G. 


Mr. J. W. Jeudwine in a prefatory note informs us that his 
Studies in Empire and Expansion (London: Longmans, 1923) are 
‘the final resuit of some ten years of study, research, and collection of 
materials in a very wide field’. The volume is, in fact, a history of Euro- 
pean expansion, from the point of view of discovery and trade, from the 
time of the Vikings to about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
interlarded with some very dogmatic statements upon matters of a highly 
controversial character. It is not clear why Mr. Jeudwine believes ‘ that 
the great debt is ignored which is owed by us and all the world to the 
Portuguese discoverers’; and was it the case that in America ‘ neither 
the French nor the British colonist was for a long time in the first instance 
agricultural . . . the fur trade was supreme for both peoples’? There is 
further exaggeration in the statement that ‘ the Puritans of New England 
represented from the first an insane jealousy of any forms of aristocracy 
or monarchy’; and it is asserted that Frontenac was recalled in 1682, 
because of the massacre at Lachine, which occurred in 1689. No little 
information will be found in the numerous appendixes. H. E. E. 


Recent Shakespeare studies have centred in problems of Elizabethan 
handwriting, and clear guidance in this difficult field is valuable and 
timely : most expert work in English palaeography stops at the year 1550. 
‘ Scientifically the subject is almost a new one’, as Mr. Jenkinson says, 
and his ‘ preliminary sketch ’ ‘ Elizabethan Handwritings’, in the Trans- 
actions of the Bibliographical Society, new series, iii, no. 1 (1922), is all the 
more welcome because it implies that a fuller investigation is to succeed 
it. In an article of thirty-four pages he makes a concentrated, extremely 
clear, and suggestive survey of the subject. Nothing so helpful has as 
yet been written on the writing of this period. He prepares a new classifica- 
tion and nomenclature of the forms of Elizabethan script. They are grouped 
as follows: six old hands practised by the Elizabethan writing-masters— 
text, bastard secretary, set hand of the chancery, and set hand of the 
common pleas—one or two forms of set hand of the exchequer; and the 
new forms introduced from abroad, the Roman and the Italic. Mr. Jen- 
kinson insists on the historic continuity of English handwriting. He 
groups the Elizabethan hands under two heads which can be traced 
back to the dual development of handwriting in the middle ages: text 
hands used for treatises, and free hands used for all kinds of business 
documents, with these last divided into two well-marked styles which are 
distinguished as ‘ formal’ and ‘informal’. The article is fully illustrated, 
and the handwriting in each facsimile is carefully analysed. Though 
avowedly no more than a sketch, this paper is a most illuminating con- 
tribution to the study of the subject because of the skill with which it 
covers the whole field of investigation. P. S. 





